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PREFACE 


This study was expected to analyse the IRDP programme and recommend 
an appropriate structural mechanism to ensure smooth flow of credit in 
an integrated manner at the right time and place, for the right purpose. 

We interviewed a number of functionaries at the district and block 
levels, as well as beneficiaries, to provide an insight into the 
problems faced at these levels. The project group also met senior 
officials participating in the training programmes conducted at the 
Institute to discuss practical aspects of the field level operations. 

The report has been divided into the following chapters. The first 
ch^ipter deals with objective, and the second chapter gives the profile 
of the six districts covered. The third chapter deals with the 
’’Administrative Support System”, bringing out a sitxaational analysis of 
its current functioning. The fourth chapter deals with the ’’Financial 
Sup|x>rt System”, i.e., the credit system. The linkages of this system 
to the total programme is analysed here. Chapter five deals with the 
’’Technical Support System” — the infrastructure, teclmology development 
etc. Chapter six deals with the beneficiary and his linkages to the 
system. An analysis of his responses brings into focus the severity of 
the problems faced by him. Chapter seven contains the findings and 
recommendations which emerge from the study. 
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ANAI.YSIS OF CREDIT LINKAGES IN IRDP 


aiAPTEH I 


I • IN TOOD IKHMON 

Even i:,hc,)ug!i l:he iinper-tartco of nfraf.ln],, (iiTiKvi'i.si on in eeonomic 
growth especia.I.ly in a 1ar-gc^ c:onnt,ry Uko india, waa r-oex^gn i eed ar? 
eat'ly as GO’s, t.he jxror-ess of lncort>ora t i ng (ho s<amo in the 
p] a.nn ing pr ooess is’as no t of f oo. t:.i ve t i 1 1 rfa:‘on ! : ,1. y , Ot ir |;vl ans 
lacked regional cons i deration wiiii refer encf> to prrgnrafiotp 
iriRI>]emGiita.'ti,oTi and eva,! nation. I’hi.s was Ijecarrse of t.lie f ed€.‘^?;,*a.l 
set-aip and also i)6X"ause tlie plans vcri're terms of 

financial al locations arjd pliysicval tar. get. of |)rofluc(, i on. These 
led to rr^gional iinhalarKre.s and t.o caaint.erTurt t hesf" pr‘ol)lems 5 the 
plans wer/e^ modified in the second half of the 7()*s. Bn!., it was 
seem (hat the lat;ter y>lans also failerl, <^irK'(;‘‘ i f: I he St ate level 
also wc" difl not have adequat e exx>ert i se anrl admini st.r a ti ve 
machinery t.o ti'anslat.e tl)ese plan.s into reali t:ies. 

Rural Develoymienf; is one of the xvrdmara' ob/iect.ives of national 
develoywent in India as according to 1981 census over* 76 pei* cent, 
of the country's pox>ulatiori is eJassified fis rural , residing in 
moT'e than 0.5 million villages. Out. of the estimated 20.71 
million persoTJS unemployed (on daily basis) in 1980, 51.9 pe^i* cent 
were accounted for by rnral agricrvl tnral labour. Other rural 
landless households constitute 21.2 x>er' ceni of the fvotal 
poynilation. 

Uneconomic size of holdings, excess^ive pressure on 
agriculture, limit.ed pr'oducdivi ty , lack of r*esourc:es and work 
opporljini ties, and other* inherent limitations Imve led to tire 
hrmakdown of rur‘al ecxrnomy. I'he village and collage industr*ies 
ai'e also fast: declining due t.o severe cons!. rain ts or^ their 
imyrrovement and ui>grafiat.i on, comy^et. i t.ion from the organized 
sector:*, and lack of backnyr sux>xrort of rtm material su|>|>ly and 
marketing. Similar i.s the x>ositi<.in of artisans engagcxl in rural 
ser-vices . Forced by undcr'emrpl crymen t or unenrpi c:\ymcnt , th€\y are 
migrating to tlie industrial towns and cities in search of jobs and 
means of livelihood. The socio-ecorromic condition of tribalsy of 
people living in remote areas and of small fishermen, are no 
better and a majority of them subsist below the poverty line. 


To tack'le the problems of rural Ind:}.aj a number of schemes 
were i.nti‘odiiced from time to time by tlie Central and State 
Gover-nments * Thc^se scliemes due to thei.r limif:.ed nature and scope 
did not provide long range solutions* Bec-ause of the i>€x:uliar 
condi ti ons and needs of di f fereni. sub-r'ogions , di s tri.crts ^ 
developrient blocks or villages the api'.rroacli had to he si>ecific for 
each region. Even in cases whei-e the rci?gj.onal framewor'k for 
resoui'ce de=?veJ.opoent x^as i.dentif ied , i}\ere mis under-develoimierit 
partly due to topogi'aphical setding and resoui'ce cl\ai*acteristi.cs; 
therefore, all plans fal.led miserably in achieving the final 
objectives of I'ural developnent. Many of the rural poor faimers, 
artisans and landless individuals did not benefit from our plans 
and projects. In 1979-80, it estimated that 51% of the 
poxnilation was belo\<i the poverty line which corr(?spc:jnded to a 
consumer expenditure of F?s. 76 i>er capita per nionth in ixiral 
areas and Rs. 88 in urban areas. 

ITie plight of weaker sections of society became more and more 
alarming as they continued to be constrained by their economic 
backwardness, inadequacy of re^sourc^es and inaccessibility to 
opportunities . While th(?ir purcFiasing poxs’er' r-emai ncxl stagnant , 
they eve^n failed to articulate their dermmds foi* minimum needs of 
life. Due to the inlierent nature of tolerance and little 

liargaining power, they xvere prone to exploitation and bondage. 
Therefore, in the Sixth Five Year |)lan, special programmes for 
poverty alleviation xvere implemented through the liitegta1.ed Rural 
Developnent FT'o jects . Tfiesse i>rogrammes di i*ect.ly dealt with 

individuals concerned and the strategy x^as to ciiannelise the 
benefits to the rural people. Tliis berief ic.i.ar*y-oriented appt‘oach 
was linked with tiie flox^ of money to the beneficiaries. 

As we all knoxv finance is one of tiie imijor* factors in the 
process of deveioiHuent and credit for implementing these poverty 
alleviation programmes came from our financial syst€?m* District 
credit plans wiiich were also formulated t.o sync ■lironiyie x^itli the 
district developnent plans, had IRDF' as an inipor/tant componerit. 

The Disi-rict Ci'edit IMans xv^ei'e meant to help the banks t.o 
deploy their resources according to na ti onal pidori ties . 

Guideline's had been issued l)y ttie Reserve Flank of India for the 
preparation of district credit plans under tlxe lead bank scheme. 
They had been formulated keeping in view ttie experience gained and 
suggestions received from various quarters like NIFM, ARFXl etc. 
With the introduction of the Integrated F;ural DevelGpuent 
Programme in 1980 in the xdiole country, the district credit plans 
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had to into accotmt the special aspects of this poverty 
alleviation prograunme * 

The RBI has issued detailed guidelines indicating , among 
others, the objectives, contents, methodology for estimation of 
credit needs, modalities to be followed, fixation of 
responsibilities for implementing different items of work. It has 
stressed in the giiidelines that due care should be taken to align 
the credit plan with the credit-based development schemes, on-going 
and •potential, operating in the district. It was expected that 
the District Development Plans and the District Credit Plans will 
be coffiprehensive encompassing all schemes in all sectors, 
including those under the 20 Point Economic Programmes and 
covering all credit agencies like commercial banks, cooperative 
banks and state financial corporations. 


The various state governments tried to reorganize their 
development admiriistratian by decentralizing the authority and 
vesting the overall responsibilities and control at the district 
level . District and block plans were to be based on the 
availability of iocal resources and they should envisage the 
amount of credit required for implementation. The sectoral plans 
developed by different sectors were to be integrated to arrive at 
an homoge^neous plan. The amount of credit and its availcibility 
should be taken into account while developing financial and 
physical t^irgets. The importance of the role expected to be 
played by each organisation in the implementation process was spelt 
out. At one end RBI had been issuing guidelines to the bankers 
about the raethodology of estimating the credit amount, modalities 
to be followed in disbursing and about fixation of responsibilities 
for implementation. At the other end, the governments were issuing 
guidelines to their developi^nt officials about different 
programmes and the modalities to implement the same. The idea was 
that both these two sets of off xcials/organisations will have to 
meet at the district/block level to establish a proper linkage 
among themselves so that the implementation process becomes easier. 
The efforts of both the groups can become infructuous if there is 
no coordination; but with cooperation and coordination among the 
different groups, real asset formation and income generation 
leading to the upliftment of the poor and total economic 
improvement were envisaged. 

The fXlP was expected to cover programmes initiated or 
formulated by district development agencies for which the 
res{x>nsibil i iy for implementation rested on them. With the shift 
in the eraptiasis to the block as an unit of planning the neexi for 
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block level credit planning and adopt.lon of bJ.oclis as the focaJ,- 
points. became necessary and acc:or'ding.ly it Wcis envisaged in the 
new guide-lines that credit outlay in ttie sliould be Jinked not 
merely to ' sect.oral schemers and bank branches but also the bJ.oc.'k 
develoimen t pj.aiis • 

Thi.s stAidy '’Analysi.s of Credit fjinkages i-n was 

iinderrt^iken by tlie IIPA to find out up t.o what; extent, tliis 
coordijiaiion has been effecd.ive* The objective of t,.he present 
study is to critically evaluate the linkages of Bloc'k Bevel ofmcnit. 
Plans under' the IRD Scheme to the Disti'ict Credit PlaTis under tire 
lead Banlc, Scheme. 


It was seen that oj>erating systt'^m at the field level has to 
integrate 3 different functions and these ai'e (i) t€nlmical support 
function, (ii) arlministi'atlve support, function and (iii) the 

finarscial supix>rt function. In reality tliese functions are 
|)erformed by three diffei'ent or/gani^at lonai sti'uct.ures . They ai'e: 

(1) The technical suppor't function which vfi'sts in the State 

departments of agricult.ure, irrigation, animal husbandry and 
the District Industries centres (for non-farm activities) 
Functi onal Organi.sati.on , 

(2) The administrative support, function wltich vests in tlie block 
level administration under the sui>ervision of the District 
Rural Develox>ment Agencies~Di visional S1xucl;ure. 

(3) I’he financial support funct.ion wliich vests in the branch 

network of the bankirjg system and the individual bank 
organisations. In reality, wltliin the banking organisations 
there are different organisational structures. 

Miile the first two have to identify viable projects and 
them with infrastructural facilities, the responsibility 
for providing timely and adequate finance squarely vests with the 
banking system. The acceptence of this responsibility on a 
mutually agreed basis and i-eflection of this agreement iti the 
Annual Action Plans and the District Credit Plan was considered a 
necessary pre-requisite for successful implementation. 

In our study, the emphasis was not on tlie measurement of 
productivity of the investment but on the effectiveness of credit 
linkages. The linkages teised on the interaction of the operating 
system are shown below: 



1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


f Development ! ! Developnent ! 1 District ! 

! Plan Data ! > ! Planning ! — > ! Developnent ! 

f Machinery ! ! Plan ! ! 

I 

1.4 ! 

! 

f 


r — j 

! Developnnent ! 
! Goals ! 

I j 


2.4 


^ f 

Credit ! ! 

District Lead ! ! 

District 

Mobilization ! > ! 

Bank Scheme ! > ! 

Credit 

Data ! ! 

and Bank ! ! 

Plan 

! ! 

- . t r 

Branches ! ! 


2.1 

2.2 

2. 


The horizontal part (both rows) of the above system is perhaps 
well monitored, but how to monitor the vertical linkages in the 
above system? Our study aims to develop a monitoring system while 
classifying the weaknesses in the system as: 

1. Organizational gaps 

2. Data base inadequacies 

3. Different types of system failwes 

The operational study was conducted with a view to complete a 
systems analysis, which attempted: 

(i) To study the practical problems faced in providing effective 
linkages. 

(ii) To identify the main bottleneck-administrative, legal and 
procedural -tliat had impeded the implementation of DCPs and 
effective integration with developnent plans under IRD. 

(iii) To suggest methods' for ; improving the linkages to obtain,, an 
,,,, effective, delivery system^. ■ -What should be done to,. restructure 
them: in such ' a way that ; expected results can be , ach^ 
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(iv) To restructure the linkage of district credit p)Jan with the 
block development plan in such a way as to ensure automatic 
flow of credit to beneficiaries under viable schemes* 

(v) To identify the correlation if any, between the success of 
investments in IRDP and the infrastructure availability* 

III. MEm01X)L(XIY 

The above study was taken up for 6 selected districts with the 
support of NABARD and concerned DRDAs and lead tmnks. The required 
information about preparation and implementation of DCPs and its 
linkage to developiiient plans was collected and studied from 
Official Documents of banks and State Governments. They were 
supplemented by discussions with various concerned agencies (DRDA) 
and officials ( BDO ’ s , B^^Q-nch Managers of Commercial Banks, and Lead 
Banks Officers) . Mostly interview method was used with an open 
ended questionnaire to bring out their perceptions and comments. 
Selected beneficiaries were also interviewed to understand their 
experiences with reference to their interaction with the three 
operating systems . 

IV. An attempt was also made to cover one good and another not so good 

district so as to enable us to evaluate the reasons for 

success/failure of the linkage between: 

(i) the District Credit plans and the District Developnent plans; 

(ii) the IRDP beneficiaries and the three operating functions and; 

(iii) the IRDP programmes and infrastructure availability. 

Analysis were done to find out: 

(1) The linkage between DCP &DDP how to establish it if it is 

inadequate . ' 

(2) When the linkage between DCP and DDP is available but the programme 
did not take off due to failure of operating systems - How to 
rectify it . 

(3) When the linkage between DCP and DDP is available and the operating 
systan is also adequate but the infrastructure is not available to 
give a fillip to investments. -What to do? 
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SAMPLING AN !) CWEI MGE: 

(1) In thc^ SfjjrJy ’’Analysis of Credit Ji.nkages :ir.i I!?I)F’” , we have taken 

up for our study (.he tfii-ee S1:a.tes Kar?iat:.a.ka j Or'lsr-^a arid West 

Bengal. In eaeli .State wcCha,ve st.udied i.wo dlst.;rict.s ^ covering 
totally six disti'icts. App.r*ox i natal, y , wo 1'ia.ve cxjve,red about 60 
blocks s ini.erviewed 60 B,l,ock Developnent OffK,.:ers 5 and about 210 
bar^k-bi'aricii managers. The list:, of Blocrks and Batiks covered in tliis 
study is given at. the end of this chapteu’. 

(2) The** fdiree States Karnataka., Orissa and Wcvst,. Bengfil have different 
clima.f.ic and deniograj:)hic conditions. Therc'fore f:he iiirplementa tion 
of tlie IRD pi-ograniTne is expected to be tlircaigli diffcu'ent schemes 
whic:h are location-specific. The six dist.ricts are so chosen as 
to give us an wide spectrum of the problems in the implementation 
process. In Karnataka, Tumkur was selected since accx)rding to the 
officials of tlie Rural Development, Ministry of Karnatnka it. is one 
of the districts wiir?i‘e IRD programme runs very smoot.hly liecause of 
bet. te r' c;oor’d i na t.i or j and d i alogi le be tween d i f f eren t . o f f j c i a 1 s . 
Another district, in Karnataka was Mysore. In Orissa, we selected 
Puri near sea shore aiKi Ganjam, in the inf,er*ior. In West. Bengal, 
Nadia in the plains and Darjeel ing is a hilly district were 
seleci.ed . 


(3) In each bJock we have covered four bankers; that; is, tee ha\e tried 
to collect data from 40 bankers inc^luding tlie^ lead bank for each 
district. But in ilie actual process, tve could collect data only 
from 167 (list-I) bankers viz., 22 from Ganjam, 36 from Puri, 31 
from Nadia, 18 from Darjeeling, 29 from IVmlcur and 31 from Mysore, 
line bankers request, questionnair es ( Annexure-l ) were analysed by 
coding and tabulating t.hem with tlie use of com|)uter's. We used the 
SF^SS package for tFie comi>uter work. We have coded the inforMition 
collected from bankers in three cards. The first cxird was the 
information about I lie awareness of developiiental plans, their 
pT-eparation, the age^ncies involved in pr'e?par'ing tliem, coorxlination 
bet.ween diffeux^nt departments in implrxnenting and monitoring the 
programmes. llie infoi'mat.ion at)out the availability of 
infi'astnictiiral facilities for the schcxnes and the T'esponsibility 
of providing ihfxn are also inclnded in tlie first card. It also 
includes t.he answers about the household Sui'vey, identi f iration of 
the beneficiaries and bankers participation in iivese aspects. 

In t.he second card we have the infku'mation about time taken 
for loan sanction, installment fixatiorn riumber of certificates 
required Flankers meeting the beneficiaries, and educating them 
about the scliemes, coor'dination betwe^eni Flankers and t.heir higFier 
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authorities, and bankers, and Block Developnent Officers and DkDA, 
bankers^ problems in implemer.ting and monitoring the programmes, 
condition of recovery and finally their suggestions to improve the 
present system of f unct ioni ng . 

In the third c^rd \Qe iiave inforrBation about sUiff problems, 
i.e. their strength, work load, powers, training in1.€*rf>ersonal 
relationship, guidelines from higher authorities, problems in 
dealing with IRDP as such, and beneficiaries. 

(3) The block development officers were interviewed with an open 
ended questionnaire, (Annexure~TI) which served as a guide, to ask 
the relevant questions. In all we were able to interview 58 block 
development officers and five project officials from DRDA. (List 
attached ) 


ORISSA 

WEST BENGAL 

KARNATAKA 

GANJAM 

NADIA 

TUmUR 

9 

10 

10 

PURI 

DARGEELING 

MYSORE 

10 

9 

10 

Total 19 

19 

20 = 58 


(5) We have also analysed (Chapter VI) the different problems 
faced by the beneficiaries and his attitude towards the whole 
system. As a part of this chapter, we have analysed the different 
problems of each scheme in different States. The same scheme in 
different states may face same or different problems and it may 
also happen that different schemes in the same state may also 
face s^ime or different problems. In order to evaluate these 
location-specific and scheme-specific problems, a special 
statistical analysis (Chi-square test) is done on the data 
collected from beneficiaries; we stressed on problems in selecting 
the scheme, in acquiring the asset, in maintaining the assets and 
regarding the support systems such as markets, roads, hospitals, 
raw materials training etc. 

(6) Finally, the two questionnaires were used to interview and 
elicit the views of participants of Rural Developnent conducted 
courses at the Institute. Most of the participants were from the 
development departments of various states, lead bank officers, 
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coTMiercial bankers etc. In villagf' sluciy ~ t.our' virKleri/iken by 

the participants of the APPPA pr'ograinriK^ (Advanc:ed l^rofessi ona 1 
Prograrijme in F^iblic Adniini strati on ) of liie Institute' tiiese 
quest ionrifi ires were again used t.o find out. l.he r’cvil siiuat.ion in 
the other rural villages wii.h reff'rence If) l.hese progr'amnies . 
These answers were also ami lysed t.o find iiie gf'Mei'al alt.itude and 
views in other Strifes, and these results are rilso cxmiim witli our* 
study results. 

The final chapter gives our cone: lusi oris and recoiTHiiendations 
with reference to how to establish the linkages between progranimes 
and credit, especially with reference to IF^Dlb 

LIST OF BWCKS CO\/ERED IN THE STUDY 


DISTOICT NAME OF THE BLOCKS CDMPinTlR CODE 


Chathiarpur 

0] 

Digai3<::)andi 

02 

Garijciiri 

03 

Hirijalicut 

04 

Kab i Sur yanagar 

05 

Khali ikote 

06 

Kodala 

07 

Kukda lihandl 

08 

Purshottainpur 

09 

Saragada 

10 

Bal ianta 

11 

Bhubneshwar 

12 

Brahaingiri 

13 

Delang 

14 

Jatni 

15 

Kanas 

16 

Nimapara 

17 

Pipli 

18 

Purisadar 

19 

Sakshigopal 

20 


DISmiGT 


NAME OF’ lUE BlJQCMS 


CXllIirniK CODE 


3. Nadia 


4 . Dar jeeli.ng 


5 • liimkiir' 


6 . Mysore 


(4ifi}3rva. 

21 

Hariskhali 

22 

Kai - iin[)ur 

2:? 

K r i sh? lai lagar 1 

24 

Kri shn?inaga.r I I 

25 

Kr ishuagan j 

2f5 

I?aiiaghat 1 

27 

R'Uiaghat II 

28 

Shanf i pnr 

29 

I'ohat t>o 

30 

ill j<a,nb^irl 

31 

Gor'ijbatham 

32 

Kal impoTig I 

33 

Kalimpoiig II 

3-1 

Kliori -bar! Pharisideva 

35 

Kurseorjg 

36 

NaxaJ barl 

37 

Mirik 

38 

Siikhiapokhri 

39 

Taqdfii* 

'to 

C.N, Ifalll 

11 

Gabbi 

42 

Kortagera 

43 

KuiK^gal 

44 

Madfiugiri 

45 

Pavagada 

46 

Sira 

47 

Ti pliir 

48 

I’limliar 

49 

liu've Kct'o 

50 

Ch^^imraj Nagai' 

51 

HJ). Kote 

52 

Ilunsur' 

53 

Kollc'gal 

54 

KrisimaraJ Nagar* 

55 

Mysore 

56 

Nanjinigud 

57 

Per'iya Patna 

58 

T. Narasixnir 

59 

Yellandnr- 

60 


LIST OF BANKS COVERED IN THE STUDY 


NAME OF BANKS 

(X)MFUTER a)DE NO OF 

BRANfflES 

A],.labahad Bank 

01 

Andhra .Bank 

02 

Bank of Baroda 

03 

Canara I^:nk 

04 

Caiivery Grameen Bank 

05 

Centra],. Bank of India 

06 

Ind,ian Ovei'seas Bank 

07 

Kalpa,taru Grameena Bank 

08 

Karnataka Bank 

09 

Nad.ia Grameena Ifenk. 

10 

New Bank of India 

11 

Punjab National Bank 

12 

Puri Grcinie€3na' Barilt 

13 

Rasikuly-a Grameena Bank 

14 

State Bank of India 

1 5 

State Bank of Mysore 

16 

Syndicate Bank 

17 

Ut-tar '^ Banga Khetriya Grameena Bank 

18 

United CoHiBercia:!. Bank 

19 

Union Bank of India 

20 

United Bank of India 

21 

Vijaya Bank 

22 

Vysya Bank 

23 

District Central Cooperativ.e fenk 

24 


CHAPTER II 


PROFILES OF TOE DISTRICTS COVERED IN THE STUDY 

In this study j we tiave covered six districts from 3 States, viz., 
Karnataka I Orissa and West Bengal. The profiles of the districts 
covered in the Study is given along with the numi)er of banks, blocks and 
CD ratio of the Banks. 


KARNATAKA DISTRICT PROFILE ~ TUMKUR 


Ttmikur district is situated in the East Central peirt of southern 
region of Karnat.aka State, It is surrourid(:?d on the North by Anantapur 
district of Andlira Pradesh, on the East by Kolar and Bangalore district 
on the South by Maridya district, and on the west by Chi.tradirrga 
district, Chikkamagalore and Hassan of Andhra Pradesh. Tiimkiir is one 
of the backward districts having no i>erennia] source of water. There 
are quite a few small rivers which cany water onJy diixdng the rainy 
seasons. Owing to adverse seasonal conditions prevailing in the 
d„i.str'ict, it is considered to be a 'backward district. 

The area of the district is 4,073.7 Sq. miles or 10,550 sq, kms. 
It i.,s a land-locked district. It is generally ox>en tract except in the 
south of the Kumgal talx.,ik where the c:oun t.ry i.s vegetated with forest, 
species and is also having hilly terrains; the remaining parts of the 
district is cons i sting Hiainly of the widulating plains, inter-spersed 
with clumps of tall and we 11 -grown trees. 

Trie average rainfall in the district is ■ It Is ffisstly 
confined to the period from May to November. 

The soils in the district are generally hard and poor with the 
exception of lands irrigated by tanks, Nalas, Springs and channels which 
are fertile. The red soil which is known as ragi soil is coniBon in the 
southern and western taluks and black soil is found to some extent in 
the Northern taluks, wiiile sandy soil is common in the eastern tracts. 

Ragi is the main crop followed by paddy, jowar, pulses, and 
groundnut, commercial crops like coconut and Arecanut are also grown in 
significant proportion. 


w 
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d:isi'xicr.t cons\s\,s, of ten laJiiks and l,.hr'6-^e revenue snf:)-" 
divisions with tJie.lr head <jna.rters at. fnnikurn Moflugiri a?id fipl.nr-. 
Ilierc^ are 2,725 v:ill;^ges of whic*.h 2, -152 are inhala.i ted . 'the tot, a. I 
popi.i,l.atiofi accoi-ding 1:o 1981 census 19,77,854. 

The dlsf...r i f.: t h.as got good surface ta\arusport roob:iJ,lty. It has a 
Road length of 5298k,m. ajid f?-a1.hvays length of 98.05 knn 'the nun!l)er of 
|x:?st offices ai'c 504 rmd telf'ph^’nc' exftjanges arr^ 112. 'therf^ are 18 
regulated market.s and suh-ma.rke ts in t.he d ist'.ri cl., all the ta.luks in the 
district are pi;ovided lai.th the facility of reguJalrxl Finr'ket.s. 

Tfjere are 108 conmicn/cial flanks, 30 Coor)er‘at i ve Ranks and 10 P.LJ). 
Banks. Furthe^r there nv(^ 1239 (.Cooperative Societies and 242 
Agricultural crerlit Cooperat.i ve societies. The t.otal meiiibership in tlie 
coopeiative fierld is 25,1436. 

The total villages electivi f ied in the (iistr icd is 2389, out of 
which 12 towns, 1719 vjljagf‘s and 658 arc Laur let. \ il lagf\s. There are 
two hospitals in the dist.rict. fine at Tumkur* and anollier at. Tipt.ui* and 
21 Ayurvedic and other institutions are functioning. 19 primary health 
Centres, 76 primary health iinil.s and 22 family uelfare centres are 

serving the people. Tliere ar e in a.ll 94 vet fu i nary dispensaries 

including RVDS. The district also lias 3 mobile clinics for attending 
emergency/oull)reaks of Kpidemics . 

The district has 2004 lower' pt'imai*y Scliools, 747 higher primary 
ScdiooJs 1818 high schools, 11 professional and Sfxxrial Education 

institutions. It also has t.wo Engineering CoJlegciS rnin by x>rivate 

management . 

No. of flanks, and tlie {K>puiation distribui/ion in flie blocks of 
lYimkur is given below: 


I 
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T UMKUR 



Blocks 

No. of 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Area i n 

Population 

Area covered 



Banks in 

Popu- 

Popu- 

Popu~ 

Sq . Km . 

covered 

by one branch 



the distt. 

lation 

lation 

lation 


one branch 

Sq . Knn 

1. 


22 

334216 

225546 

108670 

1065.200 

15191.636 

48.4182 

2. 

Kunigal 

22 

208627 

190551 

18076 

977.750 

9483.045 

44.4432 

3. 

Giibl)i 

22 

199930 

1 88263 

11667 

1221.000 

9087.727 

55.5000 

4. 

C.N. Hall 

17 

171770 

156174 

15596 

1114.600 

10104.118 

65 . 5647 

5. 

TiiriiA^^ekere 

18 

148102 

136070 

12032 

783.200 

8227.889 

43.5111 

6. 

Tiptiir 

18 

175134 

144666 

30468 

780.170 

9729.667 

43.3428 

7. 

Madhiig':j:":r":i 

16 

214269 

196187 

18082 

1126.080 

13391.813 

70.3800 

8. 

Pavagada 

15 

183583 

161640 

21943 

1363.200 

12238.867 

90.8800 

9. 

Sira 

20 

214279 

186614 

27665 

1545.340 

10713.950 

77.2670 

10. 

Koratagere 

13 

127944 

119859 

8085 

649.500 

9841.846 

49.9615 



183 

1977854 



10626 . 040 

10v807.945 

58 . 0658 Mean 


Source : MP 

1985 Tuaikur distric 

t . 


Q n 

O . ,4L/ • 

2047 * 2 

15.57 


DIS'I’RICT PROFILE - MYSORE 


Mysore distrlc;!. is sihuateri in file southern part of Karnataka 
stnte. It is t>ounded by Tamil Nadu on the east., west, by Oooi g 
district, north by Hassan, Mandya and Bangalore district,s and south by 
parts of Tamil Nadu. krefi of the districts is 11,91 sq. km. i.e. 6.2% 
of the totnl area of the stal-e and ranlcs 4th in the size among the 
districts in size. 

It consists of 11 taluks, 13 towns, 1611 habited anti 194 
uninhabited villages. Biggest taluk is Kollegel and sm?illcst is 
YellaTKlur which are adjacent to each other. Two major rivers Cauvery 
and kabini flow in the district. Considerable area falls under forest. 
Rainfall is 761.9 mm. per anmim. District, can be cMvided into 3 zone.s, 
western, central and Eerstern. 

Western Zone:- consists of per-iyaiwxtna Hunsur, 11. D. Kote and Gundulpet 
taluks and are close to western ghat, Cauvery ’s orvigin is at Coorg and 
it flows through periyapatna. Kabinis origin is wy.anad and it enters 
the district througfi I!.l). Kol.e, llier-e are good pfriential lift for 
irrigation. Considerable area is under forest. The soils of II. D. Kote 
and periyai>atna are gr-avely ajid sandy l.oatis. The m.'iin crc5j>s are Maize 
atjd Tobacco. Cultivable area is 32.9% (below state average at 3B.10%). 
Density of population 121,25 persons per sq. km. and is belovi? the 
district average of 171 persons per sq. km. 

Industrially it is backward due to good return on (o!>acco. Due to 
DIC’s effort small indtistries are coming up in Hunsur Taluk. There are 
48 branches of c:ommercial and Cauvery Gr-ameena Banks (RRB). No railway 
tr-ack is passing through this zone. 

Central Zone:- K.R. Nagar, Mysore, Nanjangud. Total are is 2,42,257 
hectares representing 59.42% of district area. K.R. Nagar and Nanjangud 
taluks are well irrigated. 

Main crops are packiy, Sugfircane and mulberry. Most of the 
industries are in Mysore t;aluk. Density of population is 369.33 
persons per sq. km., which is considered highest in the district, 128 
branches of commercial and Cauvery Grameena B?inks are operating. 106 
sq. km. length of railway line is passing through (his zone. Cue srrgar 
factory in Co-operative sector has been establishfvl at kuppe of K.R. 
Nagar- taluk. 


Fastern Zone?:- Biggest of all the 3 zones, consists of Cfetmarajariagar, 
ItNarasipiir , Ye^landur and KolJegal l^iluks. 33.09% of the land is 
cultivated, which is served by Cauvery and kabini rivers. Paddy is 
grown extensively in T, Narasi.pur besides Mulbery. Mu]l)ery is tlic-^ min 
crop in other 3 taluks. Kollegal is famous for silk. A number of 
private silk reeling units have l:>een esta^blished . There are 59 Ffenk 
branches of commercial and RRB’s. TFiere^ is a shorts rai lway track 
covering 64 knis. 

Population:- According to the 1981 Census the tot^il i;K)pulation is 
25,95, 9G0 , urban 7,11,567, Rural 18,84,333. Dens i ty of tx>pulat, i on 
216.23 per sq. km. 

Distribution - Agriciilture 54261, SF/MF, Rural Artisans - 16480 
{families). Main rural industry is bciniboo based. There are number of 
inlay work artisans. District is industrially backward. The main food 
crops of the district are ftetgi, Jowar and Paddy. C^^shcrops are - WG 
Tobacco, Varalakshmi cotton and sugar cane. Major portion of Mulberry 
crop is grown under rainfed conditions. 

All taluks and all trading centres outside tlie district are? well 
connected by roads. Out of 1593 irlial)! Leal villages 1410 vil lagers have 
road faciljties. Major portion of road length has been nationalised and 
Bus facilJties are satisfactory. 

Water:- K.R. Sagar has got adequate storage capacity of 35 TMC ft. 
sit.ua ted at 23 knis away from Mysore. Water tal)le is fairly at a higher’ 
level in the district for Najangud industrial are?a, kabini river meets 
the req:aire!iient , 

MaTketing:- Regiilated markets in Mysore, K.R. Nagar, Hurisur, kollegal, 
Chamarajawapuj* wad Nanjangud have been established. Weekly shandies are 
held in all the 11 teluks. Godowns have been constructed at Mysore, 
kollegal and other centres. Taluk Agricultural cultural produce 
Marketing Societies have been established in all the taluks to 
produce /sell foexi., grains... However, there is need for augmenting 
storage facilities. 

Banking:- There has been a steady growth of bank branches in the 
district. , As at the end of tecember, ' 1984 .'there were 162 .branehes, of 
commercial Bank, 73 branches of Regional Rural Bank, 17 branehes of 
District Co-operative Central Banks and 11 Primary Land Development 
Bank's! ' ■ 
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Ariirii/*il Husbandry:- Mysore distriel has 16, 05, 490 live st.ock and 
25,94,584 poultry populat ion. There are about 90 veterinary hospitals 
e^sl^ibl.ished in the distr.:i,ci. . 

Fisheries:- Mysore District has abundand fisheries fx^te^ntial with 293 
major tanks, 840 minor tenks and 5 reservoirs. The dist.rict is having 
three fish farms at kabini, Nugu and Gundul and there are about 7900 
active fishermen. 14 fisheries Co-operative societies have been 
established and there are operating in all taluks including Mysore city 
except in Yellandure. 

Sericulture:- Sericulture, i.e. , cultivation of mulberry plants, 
rearing of cocoons and reeling of silk is a major activity in seven of 
the eleven teluks. 5200 Hectors are covered under mulberry cultivation 
in the district. 

Government - silk farms are functioning at HoralaliaJ li , Mugur, 
Tliandavapura , Nanjangud, Chamara janagar , Mangala, Kuderu, Mvmdigimdam, 
B.R. Hills, Dharmapura, Kaggundi , lY^eredevanapura . All these faimis are 
producing exotic race seed cocoons viz. Bivoltirie. 

Education:- The total number of high schools in the district is 165, 
higher primary schools 697, lower primary schools 1818 and Nursery 
schools 365. Schools for professional and special eK^^iucation including 
T.T.I. - 31, Polytechnic and Engineering Schools 2, Coll€?ges (Geaeivil 
Professional and Research Technical) 41 and one university. 

No. of Banks and population distribution in the various blocks of 
Mysore is given below. District-wise, bank -wise, credit deposit ratio 
is also given in a table form. 
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DISTRICT-WISE, BANK-WISE, CREDIT DEPOSIT RATIO 


KARNATAKA 


District Block 

Adv^inces 

Deixjs i lis 

C.l). Ratio 


Code 04 Cariara Bank 



Tiimkur* 

Kuiiigal 

90,00,000 

1,31,00,000 

0.69 


Pavagada 

54,00,000 

70,00,000 

0.77 

Mysore 

Hnnsiir 

79,00,000 

79 , 00 , 000 

1 . 00 


Code 05 Cauvery Grameena Bank 



Mysore 

Mysore 

15,00,000 

7,00,000 

2 . 14 


Periyapal:n:a 

58,62,000 

16,08 ,000 

3 . 65 


Yellandi:ir‘ 

3,03,00,000 

3,70,00,000 

0.82 


Code 07 Indian Ox’erseas Bank 



Tumkiir* 

Ktmi,gal 

46 , 34 ,000 

3] ,78,000 

1.46 


Ttimki-ir 

38 , 97 , 336 

40,03,802 

0.97 


Code 08 Exilpatarij Grameena Bank 



Tuminxi:' 

Giibbi, 

854 

3,036 

0.28 


Koratagere 

0.33; 436 

3,01 ,668 

2. 10 


TiruBtoor 

8,50, 000 

1,10,000 

7 . 73 


Pavagada 

14,00,000 

3,16,000 

4.43 


Sira 

7,80,000 

2,79,000 

2.80 


C.N. Hall 

75 , 000 

1,20,000 

.62 


Code 09 Karna' 

taka' :{5ank 




Giibbi 

1,691 

4 , 390 

0.39 


Madhugiri 

43 5-1 i f 9 D'S 

1 ,2:2, 19,328 

0.35 


Pa.vagada 

13,00,000 

16,00,000 

0.81 


C.N. Hall 

8-,0Oc 

12,000 

. 66 ■ 


Code 15 State 

Bank of India 



Tijmkur 

Tiptur 

3,508 

1,729 

2.03 


Korategere 

33,16,000 

16,86,000 

1.97 

Mysore' ■, 

K.R. Nagar 

8,00,000 

12,00,000 

0.67 
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District 

Block 

Advances 

Deposits 

C.D. 


Code 16 State Bank of Mysore 



Tunikxir 

Gufebi 

71,29,600 

1,54,19,000 

0.46 


■Koratagere 

8,237 

3,558 

2.32 


Madhugiri 

5, .965 

17,531 

0.34 


Sira 

35,00,000 

92,00,000 

0.38 


Tijruvefcere 

64,00,000 

1,39,00,000 

0.46 


Eayagada 

3,897 

13,200 

0.30 


Konigal 

7,549 

15,464 

0.49 


Timkur 

6,792 

8,426 

0.81 

Mysore 

Eote 

120 

171 

0.70 


Himsiir 

31 ,246 

4,875 

6.41 


■■'Maiij'diagud 

2,20,200 

2,25,000 

0.98 


T. Marsipur 

1,12,000 

1,27,000 

0.88 


J-fe^sore 

1 ,84,800 

2,20,000 

0.84 


Code 17 S^mdicate Bank 



Tumkiir . 

Kunigal 

30,00,000 

20,00,000 

1.50 

Mysore 

C2iaamarajanaga: 

"2,70,00,000 

2,75,00,000 

0.98 


Mysore 

1,42,00,000 

4,85,00,000 

0..29 


Code 20 IJni on Bank of India 


Myscs^e Yeliandur 


5,371 


4,138 1=30 


Cede- 22 ¥i:i^ Baaak 

Mysore Chamaraja Nagar 42,11,748 1,06,71,562 0.39 

H. D Kho-te 38%90,764 65,51,732 0.59 


Geafe -23 


Tuffiir^ 

jjxptnr 

1,64,00,-000 

2,30,00,000 

o=n 

Mysore 

Itecjaaasd 

15, 40-,. 000 

16,33,000 

0.94 


T. Narasipar 

37 , 31., ®0 

86, .87, 000 

0.43 


K.g] 1 p^.,1 

6O,0D,,0©0 

1,18,00,000 

0..* 51 




25,000 

1 1 
m 1, ij 
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ORISSA - PURI DISTRICT - A PROFILE 


Puri is one of the coastal district of Orissa with an area of 10182 
square knis with a population of 2921095 as i?er 1981 Census. It is 
located in the coastal track between 100,20’ (N) and 20035’ (N) latittide 
and lietween 84029’ (E) and 86025 ’longitude. It is bcjunded on the north 
by Cuttack and Dhenkanal district and on tlie soulii by Ganjam and 
Phulbani district and in the east by the Bay of Bengal . The district 
provided a golden triangle (tourist spot) consisting of Puri, Konark and 
Bhubaneshwar having a tremendous attraction of tourists through out the 
globe. Puri, the district head quarters is itself a great tourist 
attraction being situated on the Bay of Bengal and ii^s golden sea beach 
is supiposed to be one of the best and famous for being a pilgrimage 
centre for "I/)RD JAGANNAIU TEMPLE" and health resort. Bhulmneshwar in 
Puri district is the stnte capital and a place of religion and of 
architectural imfjortance . 

Konark, the Block Pagoda is linked with Puri by 20 kms. long Marine 
Drive Stretch which attracts tourists. 

The cliiiKite of Puri district is equable temi>erature all the year 
round while the inland hilly tracts the climte is little bit drier with 
high temperature in the hot months and slightly cooler in winter. 

The average rainfall in the district is 1500 m.m. with 80 to 90 
rainy days in a year. 

According to 1981 census the population of Puri district is 
2921095. The break up of population is furnished here under: 


1. 

(a) 

Total population 

- 2921045 


(b) 

Rural population 

- 2488966 


(c) 

Ui-ban population 

432079 

2. 

(a) 

Total Scheduled Caste 

377546 


(b) 

Rural population 

341045 


(c) 

Urban population 

- 36501 

3. 

(a) 

Total Scheduled Tribes 

- 100827 


(b) 

Rural ixjpulation 

92167 


(c) 

Urban population 

8660 
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TTie density of population of the district is 287 per sq. km. as 
against the state Orissa Figure 169 per sq. kilonret,er. 

According to 1981 Census No, of Sub-divisions is - 4, No. of 
municipality - 2 , Tahasils - 12, No. of Towns - 8, No. of Police 
Stations - 29, No. of Blocks - 29, No, of Gram Panchayats - 374 and 
inhabited villages 4600. 

This district Total No. of Bank branches - 208. 

According to the 1983-85 A.A.P. number of animals is:- 


Cattle 

- 

1388586 

Buffaloes 

- 

94216 

Sheep 


138000 

Goat. 

- 

207480 

Hourses and 

- 

1810 

Ponies 



Pigs 

- 

1902 


Poultry - 450185 



PEOaRAHME OF I .R.D. IN THE 

DISTlSICr A . A . P. 1982-83 : 



Target 


1. 

Minor irrigation 

84.98 

65.56 

2. 

Agriculture 

12.65 

5-80 

3. 

Bashandry 

28.98 

25.27 

4. 

Fishery 

25.58 

8.54 

5. 

Village Iredustry 

38.67 

44488 

6. 

Infrastructure and others 

19.14 

32.16 


TOTAL 

205.98 

182-21 






Ihe infrastructure support for implementation of I.1LD.P. woold be 
provided by A^ssncies operating in tlte field. In tise formilaliicsn cf 
state plans, it is expected that requirenaents csf I,R*D.P. would be 
given due consideration and infrastructure will be adequately espanded 
and strengthened to meet the need of I,R.D.P. 

No. of Banks and Population distribution in tte blocks of Puri 
district is given below; 
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PURI DISmiCT (1983 APP) 


Blcx:ks No. of Total Rural Urban Area in Population Area covered 

Banks in Popu- Popu- Popu- Sq. Km. covered by by one branch 




the distt. 

lation 

latlGn 

lation 


one brancl'i 

Sq., Km,' 

1. 

.Balian,:ta. 

8 

84463 

84463 

- 

126.900 

10557.875 

1 5.8625 

2. 

Btii3.banestiwar 

24 

233033 

13822 

219211 

676.200 

9709.708 

28.1750 

O 

xJ * 

Brhajmgiri 

5 

88340 

88340 

- 

578.510 

17668.000 

115.7020 

4. 

Delang 

6 

93179 

93179 

- 

125.367 

15529.833 

20.8944 

5.... 

Jatoe 

8 

97196 

55441 

41755 

132 . 100 

12149.500 

16.5125 

6. 

Kmms 

5 

94795 

94795 


130.344 

18959. 200 

26.0688 

'/ ♦ 

Nimapara 

6 

147518 

136112 

11406 

490 . 850 

24586.300 

70 . 1214 

8. 

Pi.pli 

7 

104840 

96101 

8739 

120.266 

14977.143 

17.1808 

9. 

Pori Sadar 

15 

194594 

93652 

100942 

459.500 

12973.267 

30.6333 

10. 

Sakshi,, Go’pal 
(.Sa-tyatedi ) 

5 

8 1 n 0 tj 

81505 


380.125 

16301.200 

76.0250 



89 

1219468 



3220.1615 

15341.20 

mean 41 .717 mea 


Source; A&P 1983-85, Puri District. S.D. 4188.71 32.168 S-. 


GANJAM DISTRICT - A PROFILE 


Ganjatn district is among tiie forerunners in Orissa in terms of 
agricultural and industrial activity, it is well known for its 
handicrafts and other Forest products. The district has made impressive 
growth in the recent years in variou.s economic spheres. Garijam district 
is also equally well placed in education researcli coupled with technical 
know how yielding best results. 

Gan jam is one of the three largest, districts of the state. Tlie 
district is bourided by Roudh Khandhamfils jopularly known as Phulbani and 
puri district in the north. Srikakulam District of Andhra Pradesh in 
the sotrth, Boudh Khandhamfils and Koraput. District in tlie West and Bay of 
Bengal and Puri districts in the East. Ihe Maximum Temperature of 
Gan jam is 30.6 'c and minimum temperature is 23.1'c. While the mean 
teim)erature was recorded the normal rainfall in the district is 118.92 
C.M. While the average rainfall recorded during (1982) was 107.17 C.M. 
About 46.63 per cent of the total Reixjrting area of district was tinder 
forests during 1983-84. The total area according to A.N.P. in the 
district was 12556 in (Sq.km.s) in 1983-84. According to A.A.P. the 
classification of Total area is:- 


Number 

of 

villages 

- 

4757 

Number 

of 

inliabitexl villages 

- 

4223 

Numtier 

of 

unihabited villages 

- 

534 

Number 

of 

Tahasils 

- 

13 

Number 

of 

G.Ps 

- 

408 

Number 

of 

sub division 

- 

4 

Number 

of Municipalities 

- 

2 

Number 

of 

notified area councils 

- 

18 

Number 

of 

Blocks 

- 

29 


Tlie classification of the land use in the district during this 
period was as under 

According to 1981 census the population of Gan jam district is 
26,69.899 according to this census tlie urban i>opulation is 3,80,389 and 
rural population is 22,89,510. Iti the total population of Gan jam 
district 46,181 belonged to scheduled caste and S.T. population in urban 
area is 2,259, the density of population is 211 (per Sq. Km.). 
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Class i fiwition of the Area Area in Hectors Percent Age 


1. 

Forest 


569 

46.63% 

2. 

fer r en unco 1 1 i vab ,1, e .l,and 


5 

0.40% 

3. 

land put to Non-agriciiltural 

use 

58 

4 . 80% 

4. 

Miscellaneous Tree Crox>s and 

grones 

30 

2.4.5% 


not included in the net firea 

shown 



5. 

Permanent pastur*es and other 
grazing lands. 


38 

3.11% 

6. 

Ci,i 1 1 i vab 1 e was .t e 


5 

0.40% 

7. 

Oilier Fallow land 


5 

0.40% 

8. 

Qirrent Fallow land 


10 

0.81% 

9. 

Net. area siiown ( i) irrigated 


211 

22.22% 


( ii ) unirrlgateci 


229 

18.78% 




1220 

100.00% 


Literacy in tlie Gan jam as jxir 1981 censns is i->ercenlAge of 
Literacy in General 30.78 in the general literacy the ]:>erc.eri tage of male 
literacy is 45.15 and number of femfile literacy is 16.87. The totAl 
nuraher of virban literac:y is 51.69 and rnra] literacy is 27.29. 
Ac:cording to 1981-82 census the total nitmber of coTlege.s are 17 and 
total nunfoer of schools are 3650. 

There are many Banks in Gan jam district the total mimber of 
ccMBnerciai banks are 15, Number of regional rural banks are 1 and total 
number of co-operative banks are 2. 

Acf'ording to live stock census the total number of cattle was 1079, 
142 Bullocks, 90 Sheeps, 248 Goats, 505 Poultry and others was 22. 


No. of Banks and population distribution in the blocrks of Garijain 
district is given below. uistr ict.-wise , banii-wise credit, deposit rat. icj 
is aisc given in table belcfw: 
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GANJAM 


# 

Blocks 

No . of 

Banks in 

the distt. 

Total 

Popu- 

lation 

Rural 

Popu- 

lation 

Urban 

Popu- 

lation 

Ar-t^a iri 

Sq. Km. 

!'*of_:>uJat ion 
covered by 
one branch 

Area covered 
by one branch 
Sq* Km* 

] . 

Cliaf.i'ap'Mr 

11 

78108 

63966 

11142 

141.175 

7100.727 

12.8341 

2. 

f)i g;i|>orKli 

4 

113071 

105218 

7853 

533 . 550 

28267.750 

1.33.3875 

3. 

Gmijam 

6 

60248 

44477 

15768 

141.175 

10041.333 

23.5292 

4. 

Hinjilicut 

5 

92655 

78895 

18760 

105.225 

18531.000 

21.0450 

5. 

Kav i. siiry anagar 

8 

71340 

59474 

11886 

105.225 

8917.500 

13.1531 

6. 

Khalikete 

6 

100244 

87734 

8340 

141.175 

16707.333 

23.5292 

7. 

KodaJ.s 

3 

95800 

87268 

8532 

321.200 

31933.333 

107.0667 

8. 

Kiik'ii.da.kf land i 

3 

89743 

89743 

- 

216.800 

29914.333 

72.2667 

9. 

Poriishothainpiir 

5 

98327 

87588 

10739 

141.175 

19665.400 

28.2350 

10. 

Saragada 

4 

81106 

81106 

- 

236.850 

20276.500 

59.2125 



55 

880642 



2083.550 

19135.52 Viifcein. 49 . 429 mean 


Source: AAP 1984 Ganjam District. S.D. 8385.45 40.30 S.D. 
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ORISSA 

DISTRICT-WISE, BANK-WISE, CREDIT DEPOSIT RATIO 


District Block 

Advances 

Deposits 

C.D. 


Ctode 01 Allahabad Bank 



Gan jam 

Khalikote 

18,95,000 

12,39,000 

1.53 


Code 02 Andhra 

Bank 



Piiri 

Jatni 

45,86,000 

90,86,000 

0.50 

Ganjam 

Chatrapur 

15,86,000 

99,54,000 

0.16 


Ganjam 

14,87,000 

32,75,000 

0.45 


Code 07 Indian 

Overseas Bank 



Garijam 

Kukudakhandi 

26,00,000 

36,00,000 

0.72 


Kodala 

30,13.000 

21,84,000 

1.38 


Ganjam 

1,50,000 

3,50, 000 

.43 


Code 11 New Bank of India 



Puri 

Purisadar 

29,00,000 

75,00,000 

0.39 


Purisadar 

10,84,000 

17,18,000 

0.63 


Code 15 State Bank of India 



Puri 

Bhubaneshwar 

3,70,000 

1,62,000 

2.28 


Sakshigopal 

30,00,000 

40,00,000 

0.75 


Pipli 

96,00,000 

52,00,000 

1.85 

Ganjam 

Chatrapur 

15,959 

35,108 

0.45 


Purushothampur 

71,30,000 

78,40,000 

0.91 


Purushothampur 

28,00,000 

68,00,000 

0.41 


Hinjilicut 

45,000 

1,20,000 

0.375 


Code 17 Syndicate Bank 



Puri 

Hhubaneshwar 

5,92,00,000 

6,41 ,00,000 

0.92 


Code 19 United 

CcBomercial Bank 



Puri 

Brahamgiri 

13,726 

5,225 

2.63 


Nimapara 

6,330 

4,138 

1.53 
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District 

Block 

Advances 

Dejx^si t.s 

C.D. 


Code 12 Pun.iab National Bank 



Puri 

Jatni 

20,79,000 

49,84,000 

0.42 


Code 13 Grameena 

Bank 



Puri 

Bali an ta 

15,63,363 

3,60,666 

4.33 


Brahmagiri 

35,55,000 

11,35,000 

3.13 


Brahamagiri 

1,42,000 

30,000 

4.73 


Puri Sadar 

49,94,000 

30,23,000 

1.65 


Bhubaneshwar 

8,43,401 

1,80,018 

4.69 


Delong 

36,69,000 

13,61,501 

2.69 


Sakshigopal 

6,46,679 

2,87,553 

2.25 


Pipli 

55,00,000 

34,00,000 

1.62 


Delong 

20,66,000 

5,24,000 

3.94 


Jatni 

22,84,000 

5,69,000 

4.01 


Jatni 

23,71,106 

4,49,491 

5.28 

NilHAPAf^A 

Kauas 

53,26,842 

27,60,000 

10,81,795 

7,24,000 

4.92 

3.81 


Code 14 Rasikulva Grameena Bank 


Gan jam 

Kabisurya Magar 

13,84,300 

5,02,500 

2.75 


Kliallikote 

7,66, 000 

3,82,000 

0.24 


Khali ikote 

3,22,000 

2,10,000 

1.53 


Kodala 

4,10,000 

1,75,000 

2.34 


Purushothampur 

8,80,000 

4,03,000 

2.18 


Saragada 

10,000 

41,000 

0.24 


Digapondi 

45,000 

60,000 

0.75 


Code 20 Union Bank of India 



Puri 

Sakshigopal 

64,00,000 

93,00,000 

0.69 


Puri Sadar 

64,00,000 

93,00,000 

0.69 


Code 24 District 

Central Cooperative Bank 


Puri 

Bhubaneshwar 

18,000 

18,000 

l.(X) 


Puri Sadar 

4,(M),000 

7,00,000 

0.57 


Kanas 

63,38,970 

2,79,513 

22.68 


Jatni 

15,00,000 

75,000 

20.00 

Gan jam 

Kabi suryanagar 

20,47,000 

7,05,000 

2.90 


Purushothampur 

52,00,000 

42,00,000 

1.24 


Gan jam 1 , 

,29,20,000 

7,24,000 

17. 8i 


Rfitio 
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WEST BENGAIj - NADIA DISTRICT 

The District of Nadia took its present shape after the partition of 
Benga l , Angnst 1947. Tlie distric-t der-ived i t.s namr? f r<jm the t own of 
Nadia or Nabadwip, a famous T-eligious cent, re, sit.uate;d on tlie western 
l)at)k of the Biiagirathi river-, though tlie c;hief town and the 
administrative headquarters of the district, is Krishimnagar sitnaf-ed on 
Jaiangi river. It is irregular in shape, lying north to south. 

The dist,rict is boimded on the nor 111 and nortli-^<?est. by the dist,ritt 
of Murshidabad. The rti strict of Kushtia in Efist. Bengal forms tlie 
boundary on the Nortli-east. In the West, the river Bhagirathi except for 
a small strii> of land arounfl Nabjxdwij) to’ivin forms the boundary of the 
district with Burdwan and Hooghly. In tlie south and tlie South-east the 
distr-ict is bounded tiy 20 Parganas. 

AREA 

The district cover-s an area of 3927 sq. kms. according to 1981 
census, of which 3,721 kms. are rural and 205.7 kms. are urban. Thus 
tlie district: is i>re?flominant,]y rural AdministT-atively, the district is 
divided into 4 sub-divisions. There are 17 fifinchayat sainities and 180 
Gram Panchayat.s covering 13.83 villages. 

POPULATION 

Hie district is inhabited by 2964,253 persons of which 1,522,936 
are males and 1,441,317 are females. Of the total i>opulation of the 
district 23 per cent is scheduled caste and 4 per cent scheduled tribe. 
The schednlc'd caste poiiulal,! on is mainly concent:rate in Ranaghatsub- 
division and the scheduled tribe popilation in Cliakdah. 

NATURAL CONFIGURATION 

Tlie district is a large alluvial plain spreading soutliwards 
approximately from the head of the Delta formed by the succession of 
rivers into which the Ganges has from time to time distributed itself. 
The district is also flat having pockets and villages and cluster of 
trees and is intersected by rivers, backwaters, minor streams and 
swamps. Agriculturally, the soil varies little all over the district of 
Nadia, except for the tract known as ’Kalantar’, and some ixirtions of 
Karimpur Panchayat Samiti and Ranagliat sub-division, it, is almost 
universally a light sandy loam, possessing little fertilising fxwer and 
incapf,ible of retaining moisture. 
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CXXUPATICM PATTERN 

As majority of the population of the district lives in the countr'y 
sidej agriculture occupies an importer! t place in the life of the 
district. Besides agriculture, the rural -people are engage<l in 
household industri.es, cotton weaving, livestock rearing, Handicrafts, 
Transport, storage and communications. The non-workers constitute 72.59 
per cent of the total population in the district. 

A significantly large percentage (60.30) of the working population 
find employment in the primary sector. Of the 60.30 per cent workers in 
the primary sector 31.67 per cent are cultivators and 28.63 per cent are 
agricultural labourers. Workers in tertiary sector constitute only 
33.56 per cent of the total working population and workers in Household 
industry occupies only 6.14 per cent of the total working population. 

Though agriculture is the most important activity in the district, 
it is still backward, which could be attributed to lack of irrigation 
facilities. The principal crops in the district are rice, wheat, jute, 
rausterd, sugar cane, pulses, oil seeds and potatoes. 

The soil and Agro-climatic conditions of this district are 
suitable for the cultivation of horticultural crops like fruits and 
vegetables. Different types of vegetables and fruits like Mango, 
banana, li tehee and guava are also grown there. 

The hecterage and production of major crops in the district are as 
below:- 


Name of Crop 

Area in Hectares 

Total production 
(in M.T. ) 

Aman (m'V) 

41,280 

77,139 

Araan (Local) 

43,576 

33,441 

Aus (HY\n 

26,640 

40,000 

Aus { Local ) 

71,754 

53,149 

Bora 

33,244 

124,190 

Wheat (HYV) 

48,650 

132,160 

Jute 


697,676 

Sugar cane 

5,826 

252,860 

Potato 

6,407 

11,32,485 

Pulses 

84,353 

57,496 
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INFRASTRUCimAL FACILITIES 

The availability of various infrastructural facilities like 
Transport, Roads, Veterinary hospitals, Markets and Banks is imixartant 
for the successful implementation of any development progranme. The 
situation of various facilities in Nadia is as follows 

TRANSPORT 

Although the extension of the Calcutta Urban complex upto Nadia 
district has enhanced the importance of the districts transport and 
communication from the point of view of trade and commerce, only 43 per 
cent of the villages are accessible by all weather roads. Development 
of Roads and Railways has been more or less a balanced one although 
scane villages are yet to be covered by all weather roads. 

ROADS 

The total length of roads in the district was 3025.56 kras. of which 
1430.30 kms. were metalled roads and the remaining 1595.26 kms, 
unmetalled . 

MARKETS 

There are very few marketing outlets in the district specially for 
the produce of village/cottage industries. There are three regulated, 
24 wholesale axid 90 primary markets in the district. As a result the 
rural people do not get substantial price for their produce. 

VETERINARY HOSPITALS 

There are nine Veterinary Hospitals, 17 veterinary dispansaries , 22 
Aid centres and only one mobile unit for treatment of cattle against 
curative and various contagious diseases. 

BANKS 

About 130 branches of various ccwmercial, cooperative B^iks arai 
Regional Rural Bank are operating in the block . The Reserve Bank of 
India norm of one bank branch per 17,000 of population is not followed 
in the district. The position of various banks operating in the 
district is as follows:- 
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United Bank of India 

30 

Slate Bank of IiKlia 

22 

Uni., t::.ed (.,/Oimi!er-c,i,.a,l Ea.nk 

3 

A,l,lahal)at! ba?)k 

5 

Bank, of JrK.fi.a 

3 

Bank of Baroda 

i 

Indj.a.?i Ovei-sea.s Bank: 

1 

Uri 1 tec,l Indus tr i.a 1 Ba.nk. 

8 

New Rank of ■ Indica 

1 

!,):istr,:,i.ci: Cent.i-a,l Go- 

11 

ope:native Rank Ltd. 


Naxiia Coopera/tvive land 

5 

Developnent Bank Ltd. 


Nadia. Gra.mi.n Ba,nk 

29 

West BoTiga.l F.inancia,l 

1 

Coi'poration 


Dena Bank 

1 

Toi;al 

130 


Out of ttiese 130 bI•auc^les only 75 brnnclies ar-e per fcHnniig tlie IRD 
lYogramne in tlie entire distric-.t. 

No. of Banks and iKJinilation distribution in tfie h1oc;ks of Nadia 
district are given in the next page. 


Source :AAP 1986 District Nadia 
Population Censua 1981 
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DISTRICT DARJEELING - A PROFILE 

Ilishorrcally, the District, of Darjceliofr wa.s f-irls of fco kiri£»< lotus 
fhir-ing the Pre-Britisti period - the Kiiigdfrnis of Sikkim atiri Pliiitnu. 
Following wars and treaties signed wit.ii tJiese 1 a«) Kingrlorns, this 

l errit.or-y came under t lie eoni.rol of Rritisli Finpi re in hidia. The 

Himalayan region of West. Bengal is largely knovsti for- ils Lea garden.s and 
scenic beauty and is a tourist attraction in t.iie coiuitry. 

Of 2,41.725 iiectares of geogr-aphical area in tlie [tills of 
Darjeeling about. 51 iter cent is ftovered Ity fore.st.s, anollter 14 i.er cent 
is devoted to agricul tnre, while tea an<l cinchon.a ) >1 .an t at i nn.s .accoiuit 
for fi.()2 and 10.75 i.er cent, of l,and resirect i vely . Between 1971-81 
ac.cording to the census 1981 , the area under IIk' forest and the area 
covered by agriculture and cirtcliona plantations have remaincfl the same 
wliile the ai-ea under tea gardens has shrunk fr-om 7.45 i.>er cent of the 

total area to 6.62 per cent. The area covered by irrig,at.ion has 

increased fi-om 25 per cent, to 27 jrer c:ent. of tire net shos^'n ar-ea. 

As regarrls oc.-cupational i)at,t,ern afioul, one third of the total 
working iKipulation is engaged in agricul tural activities, about one- 
third are engaged in activities connected with plantations, orcliards, 
forestry and livestock, another 8 per cent:, are engaged as agr-i cultural 
labourers, while the rest are involved with manufacl.urlTig, construction 
mining, trading and various service activities. 

The tot:al pcjpulat ion of the District af;cor-ding to 1981 is 
10,24,269. The mfijcrrily of the i:>eop1e in the hills of Darjeeling are 
poor and their basic needs for food, shelter, cdotliing are far from 
satisfied. The ixroportion of registered unemployment, in the district is 
8.29 per cent as compar-faJ to the stete figure of 7.82 per cent. 
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The blockwise distribution of the workers is as follows:- 






Najiie of the 

Block Cu 1 1 i valors 


1 . Khoritmri 

20682 

Ptiansidewa 

(39.81) 

2. Siliguri 

9864 

Naxalbari 

(9.41) 

3 . Kurseong 

5370 

4. Mirik 

(19.07) 

1801 

5 . Sukhiapokhari 

(19.67) 

3741 

6 . Rangli 

(13.37) 

4592 

Rangloit 

(26.54) 

7. Pulbazar 

15266 

8. Kalimpong I 

(29.32) 

6685 

9. Kalimpong II 

(19.71) 

17511 

1 0 . Gorubathan 

(58.53) 

9173 


(54.29) 


Occu Pelt, ions 


Agri cul tural 
labourers 

Cottage/House- Others 
hold Industries 

13257 

379 

17632 

(25.51) 

(0.72) 

(33.94) 

7849 

1416 

85603 

(7.49) 

(1.35) 

(81.73) 

1042 

774 

20971 

(3.70) 

(2.74) 

(74.47) 

19435 

400 

6517 

(4,75) 

(4.37) 

(71.20) 

1506 

1024 

21694 

(5.38) 

(3.66) 

(77.57) 

791 

237 

11680 

(4.57) 

(1.36) 

(67.51) 

2306 

1414 

33066 

(4.43) 

(2.71) 

(S3. 52) 

1869 

610 

4231 

(14.00) 

(4.57) 

(31.70) 

1254 

719 

10129 

(4.19) 

(2.57) 

(34.86) 

538 

235 

6948 

(3.18) 

(1.39) 

(41.12) 


For administrative purposes the district is divided into four sub- 
divisions and ten blocks namely Pulbazar, Rangli Rangloit, 
Sukhiapokhari, Kalimpong I, Kalimpong II, Gorubathan, Kurseong, Mirik, 
Siliguri Naksalbari and Khoribari Phansidewa. The Block-wise population 
of the district is as follows:- 
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THE BANK-WISE DISTRIBUTION IN THE DISTRICT IS:- 


Name of the Bank Total No. of branches 

in the district 

1. 

Central Bank of India 

15 

2. 

State Bank of India 

15 

3. 

United Bank of India 

4 

4. 

Allahabad Bank 

3 

5. 

Union Bank of India 

3 

6. 

Punjab National Bank 

3 

7. 

Bank of Baroda 

2 

8. 

United Ccanmercial Bank 

2 

9. 

¥ijaya Bank 

2 

10. 

..Bank of India 

1 

11. 

Indian Overseas Bank 

1 

12. 

Punjab & Sind Bank 

1 

13. 

Indian Bank 

2 

14. 

United Industrial Bank 

1 

15. 

Uttra Bank Kshetriya Grainmand Bank 

21 

16. 

Darjeeling District Cooperative Bank 

6 

17. 

District Land Developnent Bank 

1 

18. 

Earners Service Cooperative Society Ltd. 

1 

19. 

Jalpaiguri District Cooperative Bank 

1 
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THE BLOCK-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BANKS 

NAME AND NUMBER OF HUNCHES OF VARIOUS 

BANKS IN THE BLOCK 



Name of the Block : 

State Bank 

of India 

Other Public UKGB 

Sector Banks 

1. 

Khoribari Pfeensidewa 

— 

2 

2 

n 

Siiigari Naxaltiari 

7 

19 

9 

3. 

Kurs5K>ng 

1 

2 

2 

4. 

Mirik 

1 

1 

1 

5. 

Jorebungalcwf Sukhiapokhari 

1 

2 

1 

6. 

Raaagii-Rangloit 


1 

1 

7. 

Pulbazar 


8 

1 

8. 

Kalimpong I 


2 

2 

9. 

Kalirapong II 

; 

1 . 

1 

10. 

Gorubathan 

. ' 

■ ' 1 V 

1 



Name of tlie B.lof'k 


Name and Number of branches of 
Banks in the block 


District Central Lami Develop- 

Cooperative Bank ineiit Bank 


1 . 

Khoribari Phansidewa 

- 

- 

9 

S i ]., i gill* i Naxa J. har i 

1 

1 

3. 

Kiirseong 

1 

- 

4. 

Mirik 

- 

- 

5. 

Jorebungalow Snkliiapokhari 

1 

- 

6. 

Rangli-Rangloit 

- 

- 

7. 

Pi,,j 1 bazar 

3 

1 

8. 

Kalimt^ing T 

1 

- 

9. 

Kai.i.mi:xing IT 

1 

- 

10. 

Goriibathan 

1 

- 


The cr€f?<iit deixjsit ratio of different banks in the district is 

g"i \’en hel oH : 



DISTOICT WISE, BANK WISE, CR,EDIT DFIXISIT RATIO 


WEST BENGAIi 


!) i s t;r' j c t B.l,ock Arlvniic'es >c“>n I t.s C , F) . 


(■od e O t AJ . l a h;^iF)a d B ank 


Da.rgeeling 

Kohori par*! 

28,000 

70 , 000 

0.10 


Ki irsec.mg 

12,00,000 

75,00,000 

0.16 

Nad] a 

T?arta.gl)at.. IT 

13,98,000 

35,00,00 Il-itik 


I>.ir].eel:!ag 

KoTioripnr 1 

28,000 

70,000 

0.40 


Knrseong 

12,00,000 

75,00,000 

0 . 1 15 

Nadia 

Ranaghat II 

13,98,000 

35,00,000 

0.40 


Code 03 Bank of 

Oaroclfi 



Na..d J a. 

SFiantipnr 

5177 

25567 

0.20 


(>;x1e 06 Cenra IBank of India 



Darjeeling 

Dar jeel ing 

3,10,097 

10,62,576 

0.32 


j mp)ong I 

9,811 

16 , 093 

0.21 


Snkliia Pokhiri 

39,71,000 

81,1 1 , 000 

0.17 


Gcj.TajT)a.than 

37,32,000 

70,66,000 

0.53 


Coe 10 Nadia, Gr-armnena Bank 



Nadia 

Kt‘ i shna Nagnr' I 

11 ,07,000 

19,07,000 

0.58 


Kri shm Gan j 

11,57,000 

6,05,000 

1:91 


Taha 1 1 .a 

6,71,450 

13,71,665 

0.49 


Ki • I slina Na gar 1 1 

1,94,81 ,000 

18,03,923 

10.79 


Karimpoie 

1 ,34,000 

2 , 00 , f)00 

.67 


Shantiiair 

23 ,-^00 

15,000 

.52 


mit 
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District 

Block 

Advances 

Deposits 

C,D. Ratio 


Code 11 New Bank of India 



Nadia 

Krishna Nagar 

I 28,00,000 

69,00,000 

0.41 


Hanskhali 

33,71,000 

1,93,32,000 

0.17 


Chapra 

1,25,24,000 

47,52,000 

2:64 


Ranaghat II 

1,16,38,000 

5,45,36,000 

0. 21 


Ranagimt I 

55,40,000 

1,55,07,000 

0.36 


Krishana Nagar 

II 1,25,24,000 

47,52,000 

2:64 

Darjeeling 

KaliisgpK^i^ 

55,48,000 

4,79,000 

11.41 


Mirik 

15,98,000 

35,63,000 

0.45 


Sukhiapokhiri 

58,28,000 

56,43,000 

1.03 


Siliguri 

70,000 

2,00,000 

0.35 


Darjeeling 

1,68,000 

4,20,000 

0.40 


Code 21 Ikiited 

Bank of India 



Nadia 

Hanskhali 

38,55,000 

92,31,000 

0.42 


Krishna Ifegarll 34,44,246 

82,51,000 

0.42 


Hanaghat I 

10,277 

68,386 

0 . 15 


Chapra 

46, 09, 483 

1,26,93,533 

0.36 


Erishna^orj 

58,29,000 

25,68,000 

2.27 

Darjeeling 

Kal iH5»ng I 

4,20,000 

80,000 

5.25 


KaliHjpeaag II 

3,65,802 

1,18,027 

3.10 


Kurseong 

18,21,000 

4,25,000 

4.28 


Siliguri 

2,05,000 

2 ,50,000 

0.82 


Rangli Eiangloit 18,000 

60,000 

.30 



CHAPTER - III 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPOIT FUNCTION 


Administrative Support is the linkage provided by the 
officials at the district level. In order to understand the 

degree of involvement, knowledge and attitude of the officials of 

District Rural Development Agency (DRDA) and Block Development 
office (BDO) , discussions were held with open ended 
questionnaires. The questionnaire is attached (Annexure II) The 
responses of the officials of Darjeeling, Nadia, Mysore, Tumkur, 
Puri, and Gan jam (six blocks covered under the study) to the 
various issues are analysed in this chapter. The discussions were 
Ijeld also with the State Developnent Conmissioners to elicit their 
views on the various parameters involved in decentralised planning 
for development * 

3.1. PREPi^ATIC»*j OF DISTRICT CREDIT PLANS, AJMJAL ACTICW PLANS, BLOCK 
PLANS ETC. 

3.1.1 DAR.TFE..TraG 

Generally the project officer in the DRDA office prepared the 
Annual Action Plan, on the basis of the District DevelopeKint Plan. 
Ihe District Development Plan was prepared on a consolidation 
basis from the Block Development Plans. Ihe Block plans were 
^pected to he prepared by assessirg the needs of the bl(x:ks. 
Gram^Pradhans were expected to discuss th^ in a Block level IRi»» 
Sub-Ccmmittee meeting. At the bank level, the Lead Bank officer 

prepared the DCP on the basis of these block plans and passed them 
at DLBC meeting. 

( 1 ) Tlte Darjeeling EM)A said that each year an inventory of local 
resources was prepared while preparing the Annual Action Plan 
tor the year. But the Block Development Officials said that 
they were not prepared in a scientific way since the 
instructions from district headquarters were not clear. Four 

out of eight said that they neither had proper f ormats nor 
training. 

(ii) When questioned about the awareness of who prepares the 

District Credit Plan, four responded that the Standing 

Committee of DCC prepares it and the other four did not 


know. Tlio DTiDA orfjcia.ls at Darjeeling said it is i>rei)ared 
by tile Lead Danlc Officer anti piKHed af flie IXIC nieei.irig. 

(ill) Wiien the question of preparation of secd.orwise lilock plans was 
asked, all the eigid. BIXl’s and the DR.DA officials said all 
sectoial jilans were incorporated in the nia.in District 
Developnent Plan. But ihe question as to who preiJiir-es them 

broiightout only vogue answers* 

(iv) When enquired wheilier a meeting Is cal led to discuss about 
the prejifirafion of the plans, tl.e BlX)s, and DRDA officials 
said that the meeting tekes place. Even though they were 
present in many of the meetings, their contribution towards 
planning xvas nil. Seven BDOs said that they find about the 
needs of the block before the preparation the block plan while 
one BIX) said he does not know about it. 

(v) On the question of training in planning, five BDOs and DRDA 
project officer reporter! in the fiffirmalive but three BlX)s 
said that they do not liave any specdfic training in platming 
and they did not know how to pirepnre plans. Therefore in 
reality it is seen that Gram Pradlians and officials decided 
the framework of the Block Plans on an adlioc basis. lliey 
never made an assessment of the needs of the block and they 
were not trained to make such assessments. Generally in the 
blocks of the district of Darjeeling, the plans were prepared 
on the liasis of expected allotment of fund from Governmerjt, 
which was about Rs. 10 lakh per Block for covering 1000 
beneficiaries. As the plans are expressed quantitetively in 
monetary parameter and number of schemes/individiials, they 
did not face any problem in formulating a plan for plan-sake. 
Therefore Block plans thus prewired, became the basis for 
District Credit Plans and Annual Action Plans. Even though, 
inter supportive schemes and availability of infrastructural 
services were not taken into account, these plans were 
accepted by senior officials as the basic document. 

(vi) The District officials said that the lead Rank Cfficer fac:od 
problems due to the difference in the financial year-s of tlie 
two ^ set ups (Banks Vs Administration -calender year Vs 
govt’s financial year). Therefore the Lead Jkmk offic.-er used 
the PREVIOUS year’s development plan preparing the District 
credit plans. For eg. , in July 1987, while preparing the 
D.C. Plan of 1988, the govt’s Annual Action Plan for 1987-88 
is not available. Therefore 1986-87 AAP is used to project 
the credit need till December 1988. Tlierefore the real 
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difference is 1,75 years and not. t.hree months for projectirig 
future requirements. The banker sometJmes get a bixmd hint 
about sectorwise expeci^ations from t.he^ district officials. 
Since the DCP is prepared for the calendar year and the DDP 
for the Govt’s financial year. They overlap only for 9 months 
( Apr il -December ) but as there is no cxiuivalence budgets cannot 
be compared . 

(vii) It is seen from the above analysis of the responses, that as 
the basic block plan is not properly formulated, the total 
DCP was an adhoc exercise. Even though all officials of the 
district administration, Lead bank officer, other bankers and 
the collector took part in the exercise, it was futile. The 
credit demand projections were only numerals which did not 
reflect the real situation. This process ended up in a 

distribution of credit to achieve financial targets, and the 
number game went on (still goes on) even though there was no 
productive gain in terms of outputyproduction. 

3.1.2 NADIA: 

The responses in the district, of NVidia were as follows: 

(i) Id Nadia district, the question of preparation local 
inventories and block plans were asked. Out of the ten BDOs 
onJ.y seven said the local inventory of resources was prepared 
in the beginning. According to project official (DRDA) and 
the BDOs inventory of local resources is prepared every year 
by May, while preparing the Block Plans, but this is not in 
detail. So most of the details are lost. 

(ii ) All the ten BDOs and the DRDA said block plans were prepared 
sectorwise. Sector wise plans are prepared by DRDA and 
schemes are taken up in consultation with respective 
departmental officers. Block Plans., including Animal 
Husbandry Plans, Agriculture Plans, ISB plans etc. are 
incorporated in Anniml Action Plan of the District and are 
placed , at EX3C for approval..' The- .schemes suggested by NABAKD, 
also considered, but bankers are only infom^; they are not 
consulted during the decsion making process. 

(iii) According to five BDOs District Credit Plan is prepared by the 
District Consultative Committee, and other five did not know 
who prepared it. This brings out that the BDOs were not 

aware the process of planning for DCP. According to the 
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J)EI)A, the DCP is i>repar‘ed by the Lead Bank Officer and passed 
by the SC of IX:C. 

{iv) Wien enquired about training t.o pia'ifjif-u'e plans ^ 11. tviis seen 

only three officials Kere trained* At DflDA levc^l tlic H) 
did not have a.ny txaJ.ning in prei:>fi,ration of Plans* Seven said 
they did not have any such training. 

(v) Nine B1X)S said that thoj f‘alled a rnect.ing l)efore |)r’efifiring 
such plans to help each oilier, fie also got lielp from his 
collecagues and superiors if T*equir’ed. llie co]lef:tor also 

conducts meetings to discuss about, ilie plan preiviration* 

(vi) In the District of Nadia, there is a Block Planning Conmittee. 
Ihe Block Planning Committee, (BPC) whicli has been set up 
since 1985, i)repared the Block lilans* Salihaimthi of the 
Paricliayat Samit.i is the Chairmfin of BIX", BIX) is tlie Executive 
Officer and other members are Gram Panclifivat Pradfmns. It is 
seen that bankers are not included in the Block Planning 
Committee* Block Plans are made on the basis of revsource 
inventory, availability of InfraBtructiire and the amount of 
subsidy* The civaxlabili ty of credit was taken for grarited. 

(vii) lire differences between the bank calendar year and DRDA 

financial year, ci'eated problems. Six BIX)s and the i>roject 
officer, DRDA said that Banks are not. inl.erested in cases 
for'warded to them between January and Februar'y as tlieir 
Calender year ends in December, and they are activated only 
druing the end of thier financial year* This creates a 
difference in financing cases at the Bfink level DRDA, and 
Block level* 

(viii) Wtiile projecting tlie AAP, the credit demand projections are 

based on the past i>erf ormance , and the District Credit Plan 
is based on programme-wise need. If su|:>[x)rting linkages are 
not available provision is also made for them in the District 
Development Plan. 11 le proposals are macfe in tlie Annual Plan 
and are approved by the SLCC. Till last year 5 to 1% was 
sr^c^nt on infrastructure . District au thori t i es always 
requested the CDrK::erned dei>artments to help in this inatt.er. 
But as the departments are not finding tlie rexpiired finance 
to meet the recurring expenditure for mintaining the 
infrastructure, the SLCC is not arxrepting new proposals. 

Everybody had provided only for the capital expenditure and 

the problem of miritenance rexrained unsolved. 
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3/1.3 MYSdffi : 

(i) According to the Project Officer Mysore District, an inventory 
of local resources was prepared during 1979-80. It is not 
being done regularly every year. According to most of BDOs 
interviewed, pr'eparation of local inventories were not made 
till the time of interview. Actually there was no time to 
prepare such inventories. They felt that prei:ifi:rat.ion of 

local inventories and development plans is the duty of Lead 
Bank. 

(ii) While preparing the Development plan all the Block Plans are 
taken into account. By studying the potentiality, 
infrastructural facilities available, the needs and the 
existing skills of the people, the schemes are developed. 
All the development departments are involved in the 
preparation of the plans. The assistonce of the Economic 
advisor is taken at the district level. A copy of the AAP is 
made available for each Bank branch immediately after it is 
prepared . 

(iii) The District Credit Plan is being prepared regularly by the 
District Consultative Committee, for \dhiich special 

Development Commissioner is the Chairman, Lead Bank Officer is 
the Convener; other members are Regional Manager of the Lead 
Bank, two other Regional Managers of Commercial Banks in the 
district, Principal Agricultural Officer, Deputy Registrar of 
the Cooperative Societies, and General Manager, District 
Industries Centre. Even though all the on going programmes of 
the district like IRDP, NREP, RLEGP, SLPP, RRBLS, Antyodaya 
etc., are linked to the District Credit Plan every year, it 
■ is a piece meal addition. 

(iv) The district credit need/deemand is assessed according to the 

target fixed for the district and not on programme wise or 
block -wise need, as the resources are limited. This 

adhocness .makes all the above exercise futile and waste. 

(v) The allocation of the targets to the Banks is normally done by 
DCC on the recoHimendation of Steering Conmittee based on 
geographical jurisdiction, number of branches and nearness to 
the cluster. But here also the same adhoc amounts are 
allocated. Therefore the AAP has become a farce. This is 
like cutting the coat according to the cloth, where as to get 
the maxiimm benefit the amoimt of cloth should be decided 

on the required size of the coat. 
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(vi) It was found out that except the f^oject Officer at DRDA, 
othc?r officials of either the block office or the DRDA, 
iricJuding BDO^s (Jo not have any training in t:he preimration of 
plans. Sonje BDOs had prepared the block plans, but they 
complained tliat there was no help or guidanc:e frcm superiors 
but only instruciJ.ons , 

(vii) Bankers -at the block level are informed about their share of 
IRDP work in the BLCC meeting by the Assistant Commissioner 
who is the Chairman of the RLCC. E\^ery Taluk has a fixed 
target to achieve, which really makes the total approach 
^^Target based instead of need based 

3.1.4 TOMKUR : 

( i ) According to DRDA TuirJvur a rough inventory of local resources 
in connection with different trades was done in 1981-82. But 
all the ten BDOs said that there was no such directive from 
their higher authorities to prepare an inventory of loc^al 
resources. They said they do not have either time or staff 
to prepare such plans. 

(ii) When enquired about whether sectorwise block plans were 
prepared, eigtht of thejii answered in affirmative while two 
said DO. Annual Action Plans are prepared by the RIXIs on 
the vague guidelines issued by DRDA. All these Block Plans 
are incorporated in the District Development Plan prepired by 
the District Consultative CoiMiitt€^e. 

(iii) When asked whether they have any knowledge of the preparation 
of District Credit Plan and who prepares it, four BDOs 
answered that it is prepared by the District Consultative 
Cc>r!ini ttee , three said it is prei^red by the Regional office of 
the Lead Bank and tlDree did not know But the BDOs did not know 
the process of preparing DCP. The DRDA project officer said 
that it is prepared in consultation with the standing 
coomittee of the DOC. But here also, the credit plan was 
adhoc.., :based, ou targets. ■ 

(iv) All except' one saidi. meeting of all the concerned officiers is 
conducted; ■ befo-re preparing the Block Plans ' to discuss, ' it 
widely, and to find about the block needs. But this was again 
adhoc as tJiere was no inventory of local resources. 

(v) Thre^^^ BDOs had son^ kind of training in plan preparation, 

, while-; seven ■ did' ' not' have -any ^■training.' 
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3 . K 5 GANJAM & PURI : 

ii) According to DRDA officials and BIX)s of Riri and Gan jam 
districts^ the inventory of loc^l resources in these two 
districts were prepared in 1981 . The Blocks pr€"|:>ared 
resource inventory by collecting data about |x>p\ilation 5 ar€^a, 
agriculture, and small industries, transportation, marketing, 
existing banks, rural electrification, postal and health 
services, education, drinking water facilities etc. This has 
been consolidated at DRDA level and was taken into 
consideration at the time of preparing AAP. Here also, since 
there is no standard format and training , the details were 
va.gue and adhoc. 

(ii) The Block Development officers said that the sectorwise plans 
are prepared by the dep>artjnents . The Block plans and the 
plans of district sectoral offices are taken into account in 
the prepiaration of the District Development Plan. 

(iii) There was no training in planning and the Block plans were 
prep>ared separately in a piece meal approach. Therefore the 
B.D. Plan resulted in a target matrix and did not have an 
integrated approach. 

(iv) According to BDOs, AAP is prepared by the Lead Bank Officer 
and he is helped by representatives of regional offices of 
CcxHBercial Banks, all district level offices, State 
government representatives , officials of DRDA, Collector and 
NABARD Officers. But inreality it prepared by the District 

office. This brings out the fact that the BDOs are not aware 
of the process of planning. 

(v) while prepeiring the District -Credit plan Block-wise 

allocation is also taken into account. The broad allocation 
among the banks is indicated in the AAP. But the practical 
allocation is done at the block level on the basis of area of 
operation. Each Bank branch receives a copy of AAP through 
the Lead Bank Officer. Here also, the allocation appraoch is 
followed and not the need-based approach. 

3.2. MMnmim pm : . 

.3.2.1 DARJEELING ': 

(i) Th IRDP Sub-Coramittee finalises the target for the Block. 
Persons involved in IRDP, at the Block level are BDO, 



Panchayai SaWiapati , Pradhans, Cooix-^ration Ins|xK:ior, E^ranch 
Mamigers of Conraercial Banks, VI,^WS/ADWS, Mfinager of DIG, 
Project officer DRDA, Veter imiry surgeon, Disi-rict Mragist.rat.e 
etc- that is more than a dozen. Every proposal Ims i-o t>e 
approv€?d first by tEie Panchayat Samiti and finally by the BIX) 
and then they send the proposals to tEie concerncxl Banks for 
finance. The Branch Managers attend the Block level Coinmittee 
meetings and are made aware of different schemes and areas to 
be covered by them in the Block. 

(ii) When asked whether they conduct crc^dit work shops and, do l.hey 
put up the beneficiaries list on the notice board, five BDOs 
said they do conduct the credit work shops but not regularly. 
Six BDGs said they do put up the list of beneficiaries, and 
two did not answer. The PO at DRDA explained that the credit 
work shops are conducted after the DE?DA sub-committee at Block 
level meets and takes decisions* TBe Bank, Block, DRDA, 
Officials and Panchayat office bearers participate in the 
credit work shops. 

(iii) IRDP Sub-committee at Block Ijevel passes list of 
benef iciarles/schemes and the same are forwarded to DRDA and 
Rinks for subsidy and loan. The question whether the list of 
beneficiaries is put up at the offices is not answered 
properly, since roost of tlie time they are not< put upon the 
notice board. 

(iv) It was also seen that since EteLrjeeling is a hilly terrain, 
located in remote area, most of the scheni^s prepared by 
NABAEffl are not suitable to this place. Hence Government 
officials and concerned Bank officials have to prepare 

inriovati,v€" model schemes* Ttiere is neither exicoui'agement nor 
training with reference to Lids point. Therefore they axe not 
drawn up properly. Since there is no training unit costs for 
them are worked out on an adhoc. basis. For e.g., some special 
schemes on 'agriculture, ginger cultivation. .Local handicrafts, 
and traditional crafts are given. S'Cme impetus, but not full 
support of inf rastructure etc . 

, (v) ■ The question., ari..ses now ..how do the officials go about the 
.,aspe.ct of monitoring , the programme. Prograjm^s are monitored 
in Darjeeling District by DRDA through Panchayats/ Government 
Departments. Some times ccmnittees are formed at Block level 
and Sub-divisional level by the officials deputed by 
SDO/BDO/DRDA uonitor the prograimes. But in actual practice, 
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monitoring was diffic:ult according to the Block developrient 
officers • 

(vi) When asked if the bJock officials visit the henefici.ary to 
check the usage of the asset, all of them answered in 
affirmative. I^ack of adequate field staff also leads to 

improper ins|x?ction of the assets which leads to 
misntilisation of loans and non-repayment. Due to the lack 
of adequate staff, follow up is not regular from the bankers 
side also. Tliis leads to the mismanagement of the schemes 
and problem of defaulters. This has increased with reference 
to IRDP programmes. When asked whether the b^^tnk officials 
also visit the beneficiary two answered in the affinnitive 
while other six were of the opinion tliat bankers do not visit 
them , 

{vii) Tlie procedure of training the IRDP beneficiaries was analysed. 

Five BDOs said that the beneficiaries are explained on how to 
use the assets at the EDO’s office. One BIX) said tliai when 
they visit the 'beneficiary they give the training a, Iso, and 
two BDO’s did not answer the question. 

(viii) Then the BDOs were asked about responsibiJ.ity fixation and 
time sch€Kluiing for the programme implementation was asked. 
Four BDOs answered in the affirmative while the other four* did 
not agree. About the time schedule three said they have 
fixed tiii^ to implement but the other five did not agree with 
them. THe DRDA project officers said that at the DRDA 

office, each officer and staff is assigned different work and 
tifi^ schedule is also fixed. 

3.2.2 mmA : 

Due to the lack of sufficient staff at IM)A, BDO and Banks, 
monitoring of the programme in Nadia District is not done 

efficiently , Officers with technical experience are not available 
at Block level. Though -there is a monitoring cell at DRDA level,, 
it is not working properly due to the following factors. 

(i). Ihe, extension off icers -help the beneficiaries with reference 
to, , .purchase of -assets-. . Responsibility- -has been given to ali; 
the Pradhans of Gram Panchayats and purchase committees are 
expected to do the needful to the beneficiaries. Though they 
are advised to hold camps at Panchayat level to train the 

beneficiaries, no regular training is given to the 
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beneficiaries about the schemes except in some imrli.cular 
scheme for eg. , sericulture in Nadia. 

(ii) Credit workshops are condiacted by Lc^ad Bank officials, 

Officials of DRDA and BDO, Ttien blanks in corisultetion wi 1,h 
Pradhans fix dates for documentetion and disburs€?ment . On 
the fixed dates the proposed beneficiaries meet. R-tnkers 
alongwdth Pradhans and loans are disbursed. IRDP accounts 
are mainly maintained by Banks from where, loan, and subsidy, 
are provided to the beneficiary. Vikas Patrikas are given but 
not updated due to shortage of staff. 

(iii) No time schedule is framed for any project. It has to be 
clearly drawn stating the time frame - from the time of 
sponsoring to implementation. There are instances where 
cases sponsored even in the year 1983-84 are yet to be 

implemented and no disbursement has taken place. 

(iv) Wlien asked about the procedure of training the IRDP 

beneficiaries, eight BDOs said they are trained at the gram 
sablias, on how to handle the assets, and about the loan 
rei^ayrnent etc. The bankers sometimes try to explain the 
schemes, loan repaymet interest etc at the time of disbursing 
the loan. 

(v) When asked whether block officials and bank officers visit the 
beneficiary to check the usage of the asset, and BDOs said 
that none of them visited to check the usage of assets. Only 

one BDO said that bankers visited the beneficiaries, while 
other seven amswered in the negative. Due to paucity of 

staff and time, they do not visit the benef iciaris * Tlie DRDA 
officer said that each BDO/SDO/Project officer and the 
collector himself has a target for covering certain nirober of 
villages veach week to meet the beneficiaries and check the 
usage of assets. But in actiial practice this does not happen 
due to lack of resources like time, vehicles etc., accroding 
to nin BDOs out of ten interviewed. 

(vi) Just meeting the beneficiaries and checking the assets and 

getting loan recovered is not sufficient for the programme to 
be a success. It is essential that the BDOs and the tjank have 
some technically trained persons to look after the maintenance 
of assets of the beneficiaries and advise and guide them if 
needed. So we enquired vdiether the beneficiaries get any 
technical guideence/counselling in managing their assets, and 
they are encouraged to bring their problems. Six BIX)s 
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said they have some technical st-aff in their blocks to guide 
the beneficiaries in managing their assets. Four said that 
they do not have any technical person. Eight BDOs said they 
always encourage the beneficiaries to bring their problems 
while two answered in the negative. 

(vii) BDOs are of the opinion that they have no role to play in the 
implementation of IRDP. BDO is not a signing authority. He 

just acts as a mediator between DRDA and Gram Panchayats. He 
cannot even question the selection of a pstrticular 
beneficiary. Even the surveyors are also appointed by the 
gram panchayats. Many decisions are taken at DLCC meetings 
and they are neither invited nor informed in time. Programmes 
are generally finalised at DLCC meetings and follow up actions 
are expected to be taken at Block level which leads to 
difficulty in coor dination and implementation. 

(viii) According to scane of the BDOs, there is no proper monitoring 
system at tli block level. After the disbursement of loan, 
panchayat samities & banks doe not pay any attention to the 
beneficiaries. The lead bank feels that the duty is over once 
the allocation of credit is done to the branch banks in the 
block. The bank officials also are not intrested in the 
follow up work. Programmes are expected to be monitored 
through periodical meetings of different departmental 
authorities, bankers and Panchayat Samities at Block level. 
It was seen that there is no involvement in the working, even 
though meetings are held regularly . This makes the total system 
ineffective, since everybody thinks that the job is over once 
the money is distributed. 

(x) Only in Sericulture amri fishery schemes, Assistant Inspector, 
Sericulture, and Fishery, extension officer look after the 
schemes But in most of the other cases no particxilar 
individual is held responsible for the implementation of the 

(xi) In accordance with the procedure laid down each EDO/SDO/PO 
and the Collector himself Jms a target of work to tour 
certain nimiDer of villages each vjeek and meet benef iciaries . 
DRDA, BDO ard Bank personnel are expected to meet the 
benef iciaries from time to time to check the assets and their 
usage; but due to lack of staff and time, it is done very 
rarely. There are no counselling sessions at the Block level 
tnt if the beneficiary approaches the block level officials 
with any problem they try to solve it. 
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3.2.3 MYSCIiE: 

(i) It'I DRDS in Mysoi-e ii.mo schednj.e has bc^en drmm up and 
(11 f fpi'ent ext'.ensioTi ofTu-er'S ar'e placed Incdiai-ge of different 
progr 7 i.Tiifnes . Time scFxedule for e?ich gramsaiiha , cT’edi,!. camps ? 
purchase committees, is dtnwi and i:t is being published for 
each Ta,luk notifying the dates. The Revenue Authorities 
along with Bank representatives and block officials are 
exf.:>ected to a.ttend the credit camps. But in actual practice 
credit workshops are rjot being conductexl as planned. As tfie 

beneficiaries are selected in gram sabfias, i!ie ], ist of 
beneficiaries is not put up at DRDA office. Beneficiaries 
are given inforination orally at the time of gram sablias and 
credit camps about the schemes, siabsidy, loan, insurance, 
rej'ayment, interest, etc. Vikas Patrikas were given in the 
beginning but not updated. 

(ii) There is neither training nor counselling and the 
beneficiaries are left alone to struggle with problems. 

(iii) Once in a quarter Asset Verification Cam|>s are to be organised 
at clustei- level in which representatives of Ikinlcs and blocks 
take part. But this does not have any impjxct due to lack of 
personnel, vehicle and time. 

(iv) At the BIK) level, a particular individual in the BDO office 
has been assigned one Rink branch and has been asked to 
supervise all the schemes of the government being implemented 
by that branch, but most of them failed to create any impact, 
due to various pre-occupations. 

(v) Follow up is negligible, thus encouraging misutilisation.lt 
is seen that this is due to pancity of time, f>ersonnel and 
vehicles. The xx:)sitlon is same with reference to the banks 
according to the BDOs. 

3.2.4 TUMKUR; 

(i) Mien the enquries were imide about the procedure of training 
the IRDP beneficiaries, seven BIX)s said it is done at Gram 
Sabhas during the distribution of assets or loans, and three 
said tliat there is no training. The DRDA officials said that 
training is the Job of the follow-up team hut they are not 
clear about who are the members of the follow-up team. 
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(ii) When asked vdiether the beneficiaries get any technical help to 
manage their assets, all the BDOs said they do get, and the 
DRDA officials are also of the same opinion. Wiien asked 
whether they have any counselling officers or sessions to help 
the beneficiaries, five BDOs answered in the affirmative 
while other five had a negative answer. DRDA official said the 
cluster supervisor does the needful . It was seen that in 
reality there is no help and it is only oral or adhoc 
depending on the mood of the officials. Regarding the 
technical guidance, the bankers expressed their inability due 
to shortage of staff and time whereas the block officials do 
not have the required technical personnel to provide guidance 
to beneficiaries. 

(iii) Misutilisation of asets is mainly due to lack of awareness and 
motivation among the beneficiaries and in order to overccxne 
this training is very urgently required. When enquired 
whether credit workshops are conducted and beneficiaries list 
is put up on notice board, six BDOs said credit workshops are 
conducted, but four felt that they were not conducted 
properly. About the beneficiaries list, foxir said it is put 
up, and six BDOs said it was not put up. The DRDA official 
said credit workshops are conducted at, the block and 
district level in consultation wdth bankers aind other 
officials, but they were irregular. They also said the list 
of the beneficiaries is available at the office but not being 
put up on notice board. 

(iv) The beneficiaries are encouraged to bring their problem to the 
officials, according to eight BDOs, but two others differed. 
The DBDA officials also said they encourage beneficiaries to 
bring their problems to them. But the question is vhether 
right solutions are offered to th^i and whether they help in 
impleiKaittng the solution. 

(v) It is also essential to check whether they are managing the 
asset properly or misutilising them, so xdien the question was 
a^ed about tte officials’ visit to the beneficiary to dteck 
the asset and its usage all the EODs unanimously said they do 
visit the beneficiaries to check the xosage of the asset. IM)A 
officials also said the checking is done by the BDO officials 
by visitii^ the clusters every week. APG6 also visit the to 
four clusters every nronth. Bankers also visit the 
beneficiaries for recovery of the loan as well as to check the 
usage of the asset. But as they do not have enough vehicles 
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they are not able to do the job frequently and this results in 
mi. Slit i li sat ion. 

(vi) The questions about the res'ponsibility fixation, time 

scheduling for implementing the programme were also amilysed. 
Six BIlOs were of the opinion that responsibility is fixe^d, 
which four did not answer. About the time schedule, seven 
said that is fixed and tliree felt that there is no time 
scheduling and it is adhoc. But the DRDA officials are of the 
opinion that there is no responsibility fixation, but the time 
schedule is fixed to complete the target. 

(vii) When enquired about the issue of vikas partrika to the 
beneficiaries and its updating, all the BDOs answered they 
issue them, and similarly DRDA officials also said they are 
given in most of the cases; but the Vikas Patrika, is not 
updated after it is given the first time. 

(viii) Tile programmes are expected to be monitored by DRDA Tumkiir in 
the monthly review meetings at Block level/District level, 
Monthwise targets are fixed and reviewed. In these meetings 
the Bankers and other officials from Block, District, and 
State participate. But this target checking never brought out 
the real effect of the programme , 

(ix) In addition to these monthly meetings, BDCfe are e>q:>ected to 
visit one cluster every week. APQs of DRDS also visit 3 to 4 
clusters every month. There are cluster supervisors also who 
are expected to give guidance in maintaining the assets. 
Bankers also visit the beneficiaries, but their visit is 
limited to physical verification of assets and loan recovery. 
But in all cases the lack of personnel, time and vehicle did 
not give enough scope for monitoring* 

3.2.5 PURI & GAfwAM ': 

(ii No,rTi3al,ly the concemed extension officers and field technical 
officers are responsible for implementation of the schoies. A 
time schedul.e is fixed ^but' usimlly not adhered to due to lack 
of staff or delay, in. financing by .the banks or grant from 
■ central ^ Govt. 

(ii) Credit workshops are conducted almost in all blocks every 
year. In some of these workshops some beneficiaries even 
receive assets and all intermediary procedural delays are 



exi>C'?cted t.o be overcome tiir*ough tJ'K'se o'lmps. acl.n/i] 

praciice, this hapi>ens only in a few crises. 

Itie workshops are also not conducted regularly* All the BD()s 
said that everything is carried out in mi adiioc manner due to 
lack of pro|:>er instructions. 

(iii) The list of beneficiaries is expected to be transmitted' to 

DRDA every month by the block office; but there is always a 
delay. The list is not put up. 

(iv) ITie loans were disbursed to benef iciaides but there was no 

coimselling or guidance at the time of initiation into the 
scheme. Vikas Patrikas and credit pass books are issued but 
are not updated regularly. 

(v) Theoretically, benef icdaries are expected to get technical 
help through the field technical officers, as well as from 
bank officials. They also can have consulting sessions with 
the block officials. But again, in practice, the officials 
are not available. When necessary. Secondly, the officials do 
not know the answers to the problems faced as they are 
untrained. In many cases, it was felt the BDOs and officials 
of DRDA such questions with contempt, as they felt the 
benef iciaries are given asset and they should be satisfied. 

(vi) In Puri and Gan jam Districts of Orissa, at the DRDA level the 
assistant Project officers and Sectoral officers are given 
exclusive charge of certain gram pfinchayat samitis/blocks for 
the purpose' of mon j Icrr irig. At" the Block level APO, FTO, 

additional YAS etc. are entrusted with supervision and 
monitoring. Lead Bank and other commercial Barts are also 

exp>ected to play a major role in monitoring the pi^ograime. 
But in reality, lack of sufficient p>ersonne] and vehicles led 
to improp>er monitoring and sup>ervision of the prograMne. 

3,3, IWRP^SmXJTOEE : 

3,3,1 DARJEELIMl: 

(i) ■ When specifically asked- . about the viability of schoBes., „ the 

all the BDOS said that they do not find out about location 
specific viability. They have to reach a target both in the 
number of specific schemes, number of beneficiaries and the 
exi^enditure. Therefore they just follow the guidelines for 
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g:iA^l,rig loans 8 ^. reler'ising subsidy. They di„d not know anything 
al}Oii f: bankab i. 1 i f :,y , 

(ii) The on-going schemes in Darjeeling Di,sf,rict are agriculture 

animal husbaiidi^y , including fiorticul luro/f loricul tur’e^ 

dairyi^sg etc. Hi 11 iiandicraf ts/ci'af is , ginger cul tivation, 
black smithy, knitting, i^yeaving cai’pentry are also undertaken. 
Ihe new schemes include kutfrho (broom sf.iciO miking, immboo 
woi‘k, construction of field channe?ls for* ii'rigation pui’|x>ses. 

( i i i ) For sericul tui*e bamboo work , kn i i t i ng , sewing etc . , 

Sei'iciil tuT;e De|)a r tmenf. and Ilandicraf f.s DeveJ o|?ment 

Cor*por*ation are lielping to some extent. through mirketirig. 
F^ut for floriculture anrl broom sl.ifli scliemes there are no 
su|)i:)ort systems. The individual Frenef iciaries Fiave to take 
the initiative ei tlier to get raw imitet'ials or to sell the 

final product. Therefore, tiie beneficiaries had to sell tlieir 

prcxiiicts to pri vate dealers at a loss they were not even able 
to cover their costs in numy cases. 

(iv) Tn some blocks t.he new schemes under IRDP ai‘e purchase of fxrny 
for t;ransport and set ting up of establishment's for lakery, 

photography, microphone sets, silversmithy etc. At present 
the existing supply is not sufficient to cater to demand. 
1’hei*efore, they expect to generate some income. Here also 
there is no technical infrastrucd.ure to improve quality. 

(v) The BIXls and DRDA are of the opinion that if the linkages 
like marketing etc are neither adequate nor available, the 
Di s tr* i c t au tlior i t i es sectora 1 / depar tmen t s shot li d talie 
initiative in developing them with the assistance of State or 
Central. Govt. 

3 Na dia : 

(i) Here also, the viability of the schemes were not found out 
before deciding on te schemes. If tlie beneficiat'y is willing 
to take ui> a schc^me it is given to him, if it is in the list/. 
The targets were improtant. 

(ii) Under IRDP, support facilities are not adequately available in 
Nadia District. The new schemes taken up in the district are 
solar pump-set, sutoersible pump-set, ktiakki , kambal, 

, duckery , • ' serlcuTtiire etc-' " and 'attempts are being iwide to 
develop support facilities for these new schemes. As of now, 
the facilities are ver-y poor and only asset.s are distr ibuted. 



Iliere is no prop^^^r goverrmient. wu':hinery which can suppjy 
crossbrecxJ cows, and therefore tiie viability of dairying has 
becorrx-' l.ow* 

(iii) There was more than 100 benefi c: iaries in weavi.ng, and tiic*y 
sp>ecialise in cotton sarees. Even two monttis beforf:'* fc:‘stivaJ 
time (Dinga pooja etc.) the privat.e de^ilers corri€^r the output,,, 
as the Gov’t niarketing out lets do not come in time. The 
beneficiaries need raw materials to i>roduce more, and the 
private dealers give them Joan and outputs are sold at a low 
pri.ce . 

(iv) In one block, 60 to 70 beneficiaries wwe given loan under 
sericulture without proper infrastructural facilities for the 
same. Mulberry plantations were provided free of cost but 
fr^rketing of cocoons and reels is a problem. There is a 
sericulture department headeci by Deputy Director, but not 
much help is forth coming from his office as he has no powers 
to talve effect! v-e action. 

(v) Even Bellmetal industry is facing the problem of imirketing. 
Most of the outputs are corner-ed by wholesalers at a minunaim 
price, aind the beneficiaries tend to sell at cost price since 
they do not have access to bi g markets . 

(vi) According to BDOs the responsibility of providing 
infrastructural facilities like , roads, electricity, market, 
veterixiary facilities etc. is of the State District Government 
But as mentioned earlier DRDA cannot spend more than 10% of 
the total IRDP finance on infrastructure, and they have to 
request the concerned departments to provide the facilities. 
These departments are reluctent to take up the work because 
this will increase the recurring expediture for providing the 
facilities. The SLCC also wants to incui* only the captial 
expenditure. While the maintenance expenditure will have to 
incurred at a later stage. The basic question is who should 
incur these expenses and are they provided for in the annual 
budget of the specified organisation. 

(vii) Even though the supporting facilities are not fully 
available,. .The loans are disbursed' to the ' beneficiaries so 
that they will receive at least scmie benefit 'diich is better 
than nothing. This is a wrong approach. Since this does not 
bring him above the poverty line. 
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3 • 3 . 3 « MYSORE : 

The imin on going schemes in Mysore Disi.ric-t,, are ariiim.,1 
lliisbcindry , irrigation vvells, sericuJ.ture, si.lk realing, fishery, 
etc * 

(i) According to DF^S offici.als tiiere are milk collection centres 
for milch cattle sclie^me* But there are no chilling centres 
within the* reach of beneficiaries* 

(ii) For ISB sector there is no systematic orgcjinised mrketing* It 
was poini.ed out that either by BDQs and DRDA tiie concerned 
departments or the federation established for tills sector are 
responsible for develoi->ing the rikarkets, but it lias not been 
done* Die has also to coordinate. 

(iii) Tlie silk reeling is a new scheme taken up in the di,.strict and 
accor'ding to DRDS, supporting facilities for this schc^me are 
available to a cer*tain extent. But even here, |:>rivate ti*ad'c?rs 
comer the outputs by giving credit to beneficiaries. 

I V/ BEDS is now working together with organisations like milk 
union, LID karnato^ka, and Khadi and Village Iridiistrles 

Commission to organise linkages whereever possible , But t.he 
DRDS does not have any powor to |:)].an and implement 

infrastructure facilities. 

(ivj The BDOs expressed the view that BLCC should take the 
responsibili.ty of developing the- linkages for the scheise-s 
t^:en up in the Block. None the less schemes are sanctioned 
to henef iciaries even in the absence of linkages, so as to 
achieve the block level targets. But according to them, ^hey 
cannot do anyt.hing to rectify the situation. 

3.3.4 TXJMKm : 

i i ) The TT^jor schemes financed in this district under IKDP fa.;d 
intO' the^ categories '' of animal .hus,baiidry, agiicuiture, 
fisheries, sericulture, arKi. ' 'allied. ' activiti-.es like bullock 
cart, sheep rearing..., ■ \gc^te.ry ’^ 5 . p.ig.gery% ,, In' the . ISB Sector- 
taiioring, hasixK) work, . petty shops,, wool weaving ' leather 
work etc. are also being financed under IRDP. 

(ii) According to the DRDS officials they liave tried to improve the 
infrastructural facilities under various sectors, but still 
much more needs to be done. They do not have discretionary 
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powers to plan and implement the infrastructural facilities. 
Each and every proposal will have to be cleared in the SIjCC 
which is a very lengthy and cumbersome procedure. Tliey feel 
a free hand should be given to the DRDS authorities to decide 
the infrastructural facilities to be created under IRDP. At 
present they can spend only 10% of their budget on supportive 
facilitiesj which is a big constraint on them. During the 
last few years, they have been able to provide the following 
facilities in this District. 

(a) four marketing centres were built for the use of ISB 
beneficiaries . 

(b) eight work sheds were built for ISB beneficiaries 

(c) 40 fodder farms were develox>ed and 

(d) a cM.lling plant is being set. up ai. Pc-i 

(iii) As regards the support from other departments for- providing 
the infrastructural facilities, it is- mentioned that there is 
no coordination between DRDS and other departmerrt:s except 
with ’the veterinary department, which helped by op'^cndTig 
veterinary hospitals in various blocks. In this CGrmection it 
was isentioned that though veterinary hospitals, are 
fiBictianiiig:, they are not equipped with adequate facilities 
such as doctors. I medicine services etc,. A large number of 
milk routes ,have been establi.shed , but still these are 
lacking in many blocks. 

(iv) As far as sericulture is concerned there was no organised 

imrfcet near by and peo,ple had to travel about 8G km. to sell 
their coc::Dons. Ifiis is really wast time, energy and money of 
the- -^benef iciari-es . 

( V ) Coder ISB sector watch repairer , shoemaker , bamboo worker , 

carpenter etc., .had to travel a icmg .distance to sell their 
goods-, as there is no orgimi^d. marfeet. Even for purcimse'of 
raw materials they Imve to go either to the district head- 
quaiters or to the- i^^rby/ ad,jacent. -district.. As in the case . 
of 'i’fe'SPcire., icseeas are be.-ing. the dislmrsed^im to eichieve ■ .the .' 
block' level targets in .most cases-. 
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3.3.5. GANJAM & PURI : 

( i ) The major schemes in Puri and Ganjam Districts come under 
animal husbandry, fisheries, irrigation and industries 

sector. As far as ISB and animal husbandry schemes are 
concerned, techinical guidance is available to a cert.ain 
extnet but infrastructure is lacking. Only minimum linkages 
are available and marketing facility for the IBS sector has to 
be developed to a greater extent. 

(ii) As for the animal husbandry scheme, OMEH) is taking up the 
establishment of milk routes in the ’Anand Pattern of Dairy’, 
but much more is to be done. There is no pasture cultivation 
and there is fodder scarcity. This has led to a loss in 

milch cattle business. 

(iii) As far as fisheries are concerned, shortage of land for 
pesiculture is a major problem. Prawn cultxxre near Chilka 
lake has proved extremely successful; but, this is only a 
small area compared to the w’hole schane. Individual 
enterprises in sweet water fishery have not been 

encouraging. Fishermen felt that support systems are 

inadequate (especially cold storage) and they sell their 
output to private traders at a low price. 

(iv) On the xdiole linkages are available to the extent of 30% for 
all the schemes which is very high ccaapared to other 
districts studied. According to HDO and ES33A officials of Puri 
and Ganjam districts, the sectoral departments, should 
develop the infrastructural linkages. It is not always 
possible for E®DA to monitor the provision of adequte 
infrastructural facilities. The main problem is maintenance of 
roads, nrarkets and other investments and nobcrfy is willing to 
make budget provision for the same. DKDA can provide upto 10 
per cent of the total allotment infrastructure which is very 
low. 

3.4. STAFF: 

3.4.1 DASJFFT.TM; : 

(i) According to EfffiA Darjeeling, the staff is not adequate as 
far as IRDP work is concerned and ore staff is needed for 
proper impl^^ntation of the scheme. This is also the view 
expressed by BDO. 
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(ii) Ml the BDOs are also of the opinion that the staff 
provided for the IRDP Scheme at Block level is not adequate. 
As IRDP is an additional Programme for the Block along with 
the existing ones, it has resulted in additional work, 
without increase in the number of staff. Till now not a 
single member of staff has been appointed at the Block level 
specifically to deal with the IRD Programme exclusively. This 
meant that the personnel treat this work lightly. 

(iii) (a). The reaction of DRDA staff towards IRDP is sympathetic 

and they are very enthusiastic about the prograimne. 

None the less due to lac of time adequate attention is 
not being given. 

(b). When asked about the reaction of staff at the BDO 

of f icetowards IRDP, seven said all are involved in it, 
six said they are very enthusiastic about it. IBe 

remiaining BDGs felt that the IRDP work is an extra load. 

(iv) For proper implementation of any scheme, it is essential to 

have adequate powers at the BDO level and he should get the 

cooperation of his staff. When asked about these factors, 

only one BDO said he had enough dire ret ionary powers, but 
other nine said tliat they do not liave adequate powers. 

(v) When enquired whether the BDGs get regular and adequate 
guidelines from their higher authorities seven said they get 
regular guidelines, and six of them said they are adequate, 
the remaining felt that they were inadequate. 

(vi) At the DRDA office, the PO feels he decs not have adequate 
discretionary’ powers . His powers are to act as secretary to 
DRDA Governing Body and to sign cheque upto Rs. 25000/-, and 
he is also the chief executive of the KffiA. .None the less, 
the power of Project officer are not stiff icient since he has 
to get sancticaa for everything, vhich involves red ta^e and 
delay. The functicsi of each aad every clerk/official is not 
clearly defir^ and conditicass of service are also not spell 
CHit properly. They are mostly caa deputation and they do not 
feel ccfflniitted. 

(vil) Then they were asked whether they have any’ technically 
qualified staff vho will help the beneficiaries in managing 
their assets. Four BDOs said they do have technical staff for 
that purpose and another fcsxr answered in the negative. When 
enquired whether they have any counselling sessions to help 
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the beneficiaries, and v^ether they encourage the 
beneficiaries to bring their problems, six of them said they 
do encourage beneficiaries to bring their problems, but only 
two said they had counselling sessions for this purpose. 

(viii) He is of the opinion that the regular guidelines about IRDP, 
are received very late and they are in adequate. Guidelines 
about implementation of IRDP frcam higher authorities, are not 
received in time. Scsne officials of DRDA also attended 
training programmes on IRDP and found them very useful in 
monitoring & implementing the programme. But most of the BDQs 
did not have any training The BDOs are of the view that 
training progianmes at the block level need to be strengthened 
for successful implementation of IRDP. At the block level, 
except a short training about household sirrvey to surveyor, 
there is no training for IRDP. One or two BDOs have 

undergone seme training for IRDP, and it helps them in 
understarxling the programne and implanenting it properly. 
All BDOs are of the opinion that there should be training 
prograrames to educate the personnel at Block level for the 
successful implementation of IRDP. 

(ix) BDOs are of the opinion that they do not have any decision 
making pc»«<rer except- drawing and disbursing the subsidy. 
Uiey feel that each and eveiry schone approved by the Block 
level IRES’ Sub-cemmittee should be sent under EDO’s signature 
and seal. At present, if the BDO finds that the beneficiary 
is not suitable for the venture, he can only refer to Gram 
Panchayats for review and scrutiny. But he haus to abide by 
the final resolution adopted by the IRES’ Sub-committee. BDO 
does not have any hold on Bankers also. 

(x) Some KX)s are of the opinion that, for successful executicHi of 
IRDP, a separate departm^t at the sub-divisional level with 
Assistant Project Officer as chairman should be set up. 

3.4.2 NADIA : 

(i) For better ini>leDaentaticai of the project, it is essential to 
find out ^Aether the officials have «K)ugh powers or not and 
idiat is the attitude of the staff towards TRDP. Except one 

all the other nine HX)’s said that they do not have adequate 
powers to run IRDP effectively. The Project officer of MffiA 
is also of the opinion that th ey do not have enough powers 
and though he and his staff attened to the IRDP work, they 
have no direct control over the EDO’s. Ihe staff at the block 
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level are controlled by the opined tiiat VLWS the collector at 
the Gram Sabha level should be under the direct control of the 
project officer DRDA. His powers as DRDA are signing the 

check up to Rs 25000/-. But this does not help him to plan 
and administrate of the project effectively. He does not 
control and cannot take any action on the feed back. They 
felt that the programme belonged to Panchayat Samiti and they 
are only Convenor Secretary of the Subcommittee. 

(ii) When asked about the reaction of staff towards IRDP everyone 
said they are very much involved in it with enthusiasm. The 
PO also felt that there is involvement, but at the same time 
due to lack of adequate personnel there is some feeling of 
imposition. 

(iii) When questioned about guidance from higher authorities seven 
BDOs said that they get regular guidelines and six said they 
are adequate, while two said they are not adequate and the 
other three felt the guidance was delayed and vague. The DRDA 
official said that they get guidelines regularly, but very 
late. Mostly, they get the post copis of telegrams. They are 
not adequate and clear, and does not contribute to decision 

making . 

(iv) When questioned about attending training programmes on IRDP 
seven BDOs said they have attended some prograrrane or other 
and everybody felt that it was very helpful. Three said they 
did not attend any progranaie. The project officer of IfftDA, 
attended a seminar and a course on IRDP and said thcit he has 
reoriented his activities after attending the courses for the 
better implamentation of the prograirane. He also felt that 
this helped him in the attaiinistration of DRDA. Lack of 
sufficient training to personnel who deal with IRDP resulted 
in mis-management, according to him. 

(v) The question of responsibility fixation and time scheduling of 
the programme implementation was asked. Eight BDOs answered 
that they do have a work distribution and responsibility 
chart. Seven of them said there is a time limit fixed for 
completing the job. But it was felt that the chart was not 

followed as it was only dene adhocly. These qiKstions were 

not answered by the DRDA official, as he felt that it had no 

^ relevance tO' reality . 

(vi) According to Project officer DRDA Nadia Staff at DRDA is 
inadequate. The BDOs of Nadia district said, IRDP is an 


a.ddit.iona] work .load, and they are understaf fed . 'I'his resi.ilts 
in |x>or service, poor monitoring impro|:‘>er i.mpJ.ementatiori of 
th€^ prograimiie * Tiiey need at .lefist one roorc:» officf'r and t.wo 
assistant's at., liie Block level to deal oriJ.y wit.h the .I!?,DP 
work* Tliey felt that a norm should be* d€?veJo|x*d with 
rceference to the staff require<l for JflDP work. The |:>osl.s are 
sanctioned when there is a pressure of work. Wlienevcrr 
government sanctions posts according to requirement, 
personnel are deputed from the other departments. As many 
of the officers at the BIX) office are deputed from different 
depgirtments they are not commit ted to the work. Most of them 
have got posted to block office in order to overcome some 
domestic crisis. The contention is that they are only 
accountable to their own parent departments. There should be 
a mechanism to inculcate some interest and commitment. Tlie 
BDOs do not have any control on them. 

(vii) BDCX> and DRDA do no iiave sufficient field staff and vehicles 
to inspect the assets ^md check misuti lisa t ion. Inadequate 

facilities d€=?ter them from actual field work. 

(viii) BDOs feel that they should have some formalisfxl coordination 
system with the banks with specific reference to implementing 
TRDP. Discretionary powers to take joint action are needed 
for proper selection, effective sui>ervision and quick 
execution of the schemes. One BDO feels that should everyday 
get extra remuneration (incentive) for handling IRDP work so 
that there is adequate motivation. 

3.4.3 Mi^SORE: 

(i) The staff structure at DRDS, Mysore consists of a special DC k 
Establishment officer, .APO (AGRI), APO (CREDIT), APO (AH), APO 
(Accounts), APO (SLPP). To help the APO (accounts) there are 
gazetted Manager, Accounts Superintendent, Asst, 
superintendent, Accounts clerks etc. In addition to this an 
AEE for RLEGP, AE for Biogas plants, Assistant Geologists are 
also working. 

(ii) The staff strength is the same for the DRDS in each district 
irrespective of area and population. Hie officials opined 
that the Mysore DRDS needs APO (Industries) to look after ISB 
sector, of the IRDP and TRYSEM. It also needs 2 more clerks 
and one typist for IRDP work which has now become more or 

: ' Mess their regular work. Almost all the BDOs are unanimous 

about the inadequacy of the staff at Block office and they 
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are over loaclcxl with work* They do not. liave adeq!ia.;t:,e powers* 
One BIX) i..s of the opinion I'iie^y do not liave any |;>oweT' and fiave 
to siit)Tni,t to top officials, anrl at ti„mes f-o twik Dffi,cia,.is 
aJ.so* According to tftem it i.s very d.i.fficiilt to i!i!pj„eiiierit 
IRDP without adequate powers si.nce it i.s a target,, oriented 
prog.ramme » Oie FMX) is of the opinion that he shou,,Id have 
i,iiip.leiiienting powers like sel.ecti.on of clusters, survey work, 
holding BLCC meetings and prepa.ring Project Reports. He 
feels the sul)sidy releasing power's sho'u,l,d be vested witli ilie 
BIX). Bl.X)s are al.so of the opinion that, iliere are a no 
regular and timcl.y guidel/ines frofio higher authorities except 
the TXd.’* meetings where discussions at'e disc,:onnected . Officers 
at tlie Block level do not usually attend any training 

p>rogra,nfflies for IRDP work. 

(iii) According to the DRDA, Mysore, the BlX)s sliould be class I 
officer's, At pr-esent most of the B!X)s are drawn from the 
Agriculture Deparimient. It is difficult for the BIX) to 

collect information from various otherr de|>artments because 
nobody is willing to jirovide the same* He has to interact 
witls persons of higher ranks and he is ignored. Ihe problem 
i.s all the more acute if the BDO is a jimior pei'son. 

(iv) According to the DRDS Mysore, the powers of DRDS is very much 

limited. Cheqties beyond 25000/- has to be signed by 

Chairman. As per delegation of financial power’s even the DC 

&. E/0 can accord sanction only utp Rs. 1500 subsidy and 

Chairimin will sanction upto Rs. 3000/-. The presenit x>owers 
are not adequate and should be revised immediately. Due to 
inflation, the costss assets have also gone ux>. 

(v) The reaction of staff towards IRDP is normally gocxl and 

sympatheticbut there is no involvement. The required 

eniliusiasm is neither seen at the gr’ass root level nor at 

bankers level, according to officials. According to the 
DRDS, Mysore, some bankers have taken IRDP as an imposition 
and do not care for the programme • 

(iv) According to DRDS officials, the guidelines from higher 

authorities, are irregular and inadequate. Ev en though the 
problems are fiscussed in DLCC and BLCC meetings, solutions 
are not being arrived at. Thereare no new innovative schemes. 



3.4,4. TUMUfi: 
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(i) Wic^n enquired about, the discyretiiwiry |x>w€^r-s and it,s adequacy 

five BDOs said ttiat the xx:>wca^s ar'e adequat,€:? while otiiei* five 

feJ.t lliat they are not. suff • They do not have any 

discreti,oriary x:K:')wer at DFiDA levfd to plan and implement 

schemes with reference to developnent of infrastructiii'al 
facilities. BDOs also felt that they have no powers in 

implementing the schemes. They are acting like a post office 
to clear the applications and send them to the DRDS for 
sanction and after sanction refer them to tenkers for the 
release of Joan. Tlierefore they iiad no involvement. 

(ii) Wien askc^d abotit whether they get regular guidelines from 

their authorises about IRDP all of thc^m said that thc^y do 
gef.j but they are delciyed and i nadet;iiicit-e . The DRDA officials 
wfw- ,;.f that U'ley get too n'lany guidelines which 

are u"'ic:‘:umect ed and the guidelines some^l.imes require special 
e>rpl ana t ions. According to th em seeking clarifications on 
giddelines the files go up and down, and this causes further 
delay . 

(iii) Six BDOs attended one or more training programme on IRDP and 
said, such training is helpful in implementation of the 
prograiBHie . 

(iv) To find out the reaction of te steff twards IRDP beneficiaries 
quest i os were asked regarding their involvement and 

enthusiasm, out of the Eight personnel from the BDO office 
involved in the programme and five are enthusiastically 
taking it. Only two BDOS said that it is an impositions on 

them and one said the staff d not care about the programme, 
Wlien the same questions were put to the DRDA officials they 
felt that there are only a few officers who are conomitted to 
the job otherwise most of them are indifferent. According to 
DADA most of the staff are indifferent towards IRDP work 
especially at lower level, since support systems are nil. 

(v) Staff at DRDA Tuiitor is inadequate IRDP has resulted in 
additional workload. They need at least 3 more officers and 
four more clerks at the DRDA lever only for the IRDP work. 
In the Tumkiir District there is a shortage of staff for IRDP 
work at Block office* The bankers do not think that it is 
viable to appoint a field officer for this work, since the 
rate of interest is very low. It was found that in most of the 
blocks the veterinary extension officers are dealing with 
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IRDP workt 

(vi) The extension officers also do not have sufficient motivation. 

People who are not wanted in the resxxsctive main departments 

or who want postings in a certain ].ocation are sent to the 
block office. They just count their time in the post, 

(vii| Though there are various types of schemes under IRDP, milch 

cattle scheme is most popular. Therefore, only veterinary 
services are given prominence. Other extension services, like 
industry agr iculture , sericulture etc, are not given 

importance and technical personnel with reference to these 
sectors are not available at the block office. In the 

absence of such extension officers, it becomes difficult at 
the implementation level to provide any guidance to the 
beneficiaries. Moreover DRDS, or the BDOs have no control 
over the extension officials even if they are available, as 
they are on deputation from other departments. The technical 
personnel have no involvement with the work. 

3,4,5 PURI GANDAM : 

(i) The officials of DRDA and BDOs of Puri and Gan jam districts 
feel that they are under staffed as far as IRDP work is 
concerned. Staff are sanctioned on adhoc basis. All are 
unanimous in saying that IRDP resulted in additional work 
load at the block level, and they require more officers and 
clerical staff. 

(ii) As far as authority delegation is concerned DRDA officials 
feel, that they have adequate financial powers, (cheque 
signing powers upto Rs 25000/-) but they do not have 
administrative power for actually executing the programme 
effectively, 

(iii) At the block level also the officials feel that they do not 
have any powers. They are just implementing the instructions 
of DRDA. Hiey cannot take any spot decision on the basis of 
real sitimtions. They also do not have any control or 
influence over the bankers, 

(iv) Majority of the officers who are dealing with IRDP at Block 
and DRDA have undergone training to deal with the programme 
and they feel that these training programmes enable them to 
xanderstand the basic concepts of the programme and its 

V: ' practical applicability,"-' : 
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3.5. HOUSEHQIJ) SIJRW: 

3.5.1 Darjeeling 

(i) Household survey was done in Darjeeling in the year 1983-84. 
It was conducted by the Panchayat/Block personnel with the 
help of trained surveyors by going frcsm house to house. 
Bankers were not involved in this survey. 

(ii) The data is not updated, and the survey is incomplete with 
reference to many items. 

(iii) Selection of beneficiaries was done according to the socio- 
economic conditions of the people the survey was not the 
basis either for selecting the beneficiary or the scheme. 

(ivj There is no preference for any age group vdiile selecting 

the beneficiary but persons above 55/60 years were not 
considered for this purpose. 

(v) TTie number of women beneficiaries accounts for less than 
20% to 30% of the total number. TTieir selection has no 
bearing on the hosehold survey. 

(vi) Family tradition, past experience, training and availability 
of resources are not taken into account while selecting the 
schemes. 

(vii) Even whiletraining to yound people under trysem, the 
household survey is not used as a bench mark. 

3.5.2 NABLA. 

(i) Household surv^ey in Nadia district included all the families 
in the village, lease holdings etc. It is done frc*R the 1st 
month of every financial year. Ihe survey is conducted by 
surveyor who was given a short training by the IffiDA office. 

(ii) Lack of training to VLWS for household survey leads to 
improper surveys. Thereof ore the econcaaic status of selected 

beneficiaries ranains questionable. 

(iii) Individual beneficiaries are selected by DRDA, and bankers 
are not involved. There is a tripartite inspection of the 
selected beneficiaries, by Panchayat Samiti, Block officials 
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and officials of DRDA* 

(iv) For sel€-‘cti,rig the benefi.ciaries, scatiercxl appr«ich is 
followed instead of the cluster approach according t.o one of' 
the BDOs. Poiitical interference also has a say in the 
selection to a limitcKi extent, 

(v) Traditional occupation and i>cist experience are taken into 

account while allocating the schemes under IRDP, but the 
information base is weak and the selection tecomes wrong* 

(vi) No family plans are made, but the surveyor with the help of 
the Panchayat members assess the family needs, aspirations 
and interests and in consultation with the beneficiary 
selects the scheme. But there is no scientific approach. 

(vii) Though no particular age groiiiJ is given preference during 
selection, preferences are given mainly to skills, 
profession, inclination of the beneficiaries. Therefore, old 
people and women are not given schemes where hard labour is 
involved . 

(viii) Number of women beneficiaries varies from a 2 % (very low) to 

20% (maximum) of the total number of beneficiaries selected. 
There are no separate schemes for younger generation, but they 
are given training under Trysem* 

3.5.3. GANJAM & PURI 

( i ) The household survey in Puri and Gan jam districts was done in 
1981-“ 82* It was done at the block level by door to door 
approach. The village level workers, with the help of local 

school teachers and sarpanch, conducted the survey. Bankers 
were not involved in this survey. 

(ii) The survey details were not updated, and they were 
incanplete with reference to certain items. 

(iii) According to DRDA officials, preference is given to the 
productive age group, (25-50 yrs) but some BDOs are of the 
opinion that no such preference is given but selection is 
done on the basis of their economic condition. 

(iv) The family members, VLW and extension officers are involved 
in deciding the schemes for the household. Plans for younger 
generation and women are not given much importance as the 
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demand for schemes from existing capable members of the 
household is fairly high. 

3.5.5. TUMKUR: 


(i) Household surveys are conducted every year in Tumkur District. 
Village accountants conduct the survey under the guidance of 
EDO. But the rural inhabitants felt that most of them were 
not met. Banker are not involved in the survey. 

(ii) There is no preference for any age group for the selection of 
beneficiary under IRDP. 

(iii) The number of women beneficiaries is very low. There are no 
special schemes for them. Their selection is not based on 
household survey. 

(iv) While selecting, traditional occupation and past experience is 
taken in to account. Younger people are given training under 
TRYSEJl but it was seen the schemes in 50% of the cases are not 
related to the training. 


3.5.5.Mi^SORE: 


( i ) According to DRDS Mysore the household survey was done in 
Oct. Nov. 1983. They have circulated IRDP survwey form to 
each taluk and the list of eligible families were prepared in 
1983. Door to Door Survey was done by the \TjW with the help 
of local village people. After that, there has ben no 
updating. 

(ii) Thereis no preference for any group as such for the selection 
is of beneficiaries. 

(iii) 20% of the beneficiaries are wcmien but this selection is not 
based on household sura-ey. 

(iv) Past experience is taken into consideration while selecting 
the schane, but animal husbandry scheme is the most preferred 
one. The schemes suggested by NABARD are also being explained 
to the beneficiaries and suitable schemes out of them are 
selected in some cases. 

(v) BDCS are also of the opinion that there is no preference for 
any age group and wcanen in particular. But in some blocks the 
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wcmen beneficiaries account to 10 to 15 per cent and 25 per 
cent are of SC/ST group. 

(vi) According to some of the BDOs most of the beneficiaries 
neither have the capacity nor motivation to work. Tlierefore 
it is difficult to generate income out of the assets provided. 
This is due to lack of education and training. Hiey feel 
discretion with reference to selction of beneficiary should be 
vested with the BEXDs . 

OTHER PROBLEMS: 

3.6.1 COORDINATION: 

(i) All the officials (100%)found that coordination between the 
involved agencies is very minimal and cumberscme which led to 
problems in follow-up, supervision and moitoring. Linking the 
schemes to a number of agencies for subsidy, margin money and 
loan resulted in late implementation of the scheme, due to 
delay at every point. 

(ii) Tlie procedure for financing the schemes by three different 
agencies i.e. DRDA, SOTW, and SC &. ST financial Development 
Corporation are different and they are not coordinated due to 
ccsnmuni cation gap. 

(iii) It was also felt, as the concentration of big industries are 
at the State head quarters, selected viable ISB schemes vhich 
are dependent on big indiistries are difficult to be 

implemented at the village level. Ihere slwould be at least 
one officer exclusively for IRDP ISB work at the block level 
to help the BDO in monitoring and supervising the programn^. 
There is lack of coordination between the bankers and the 
Block officials. The bankers blame the block officials for 
delay in the sutmission of loan applications and the release 
of subsidy in time and the block officials blame the bankers 
for the delay in sanctioning the loan. It was mentioned by 
scsne of the respondents that the bankers do not participate 
in the camps organised for the selection of the 
beneficiaries. The bankers blamed the officials for not 

participating in the recovery camps. Some respondents 
mentioned that the bankers considered it to be an imposition 
on them and as such they do not show much interest. There is 
a bank Vs block authorities rivalry in matters of 
implementation of the programme. They blame each other for 
the failure of schemes and they fight for one up manship. 
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3.6.2. EIXJCATICW: 

(i) No effort has ever been made to educate the benef iciciries 
about the schemes. This c:an partly be attributed to the 

shortage of staff at the block level and t)ank ^e^'el and 

partly to the attitude of the staff who consider it to be an 
imposition. Tliere are also no facilities to train the 

beneficiaries in various vocations except under TRYSEM, which 
is also not effective. 

(ii) Since the majority of the clientele group is uneducated, they 
do not know vhat is good for them. Scane are indifferent 
also. Some think it is Just a dole and use it is as 

consumption loan. There is misutilisation of assets to a 
great extent. 

(iii) Due to lack of education, beneficiaries are reluctant to take 
up new schemes. Beneficiaries always want to have only 

traditional schemes like milch cattle, bullock cart etc. 

which may not be viable in the long run if given in large 
numbers. Proper vocational training should be given and new 
innovative schemes should be introduced depending upon the 
local resources available and the prevailing infrastructural 
facilities. 

3.6.3 ATTITUDES: 

(i) Disbursement of loan should be made easier. Attitude of 
the bankers should be changed. In some cases while the 

subsidy was released in 1982 the loan is still not being 

released. Bankers are very reluctant to disburse loans to 
the beneficiaries without security. Adequate amounts are not 
sanctioned and the scheame beccanes a failure especially in the 
ISB Sector. Therefore the finances are wasted. The out look 
of the bankders should be changed so that adeqtiate f inance is 
given to the beneficiaries and the progratrane may succeed. 
Attitude of the beneficiaries is also not encouraging in most 
of the cases. They are influenced by the local leaders. 
They are of the opinion that the loan taken from the banks 
are free donations. 

3.6.4 PEOXaSDURE: 

(i) Even thoxagh procedures are laid down, in practice they are 
cumbersome. In many cases especially due to ignorance and 
illiteracy of the beneficiaries the procedures 
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unpracLi«::abie. Sometimes, ever» the staff at. the B[X)/I)RDA 

offices were not able explain the procedures clearly. Most of 
the BDOs and DRDA iJersonnel of the districts feel that tliey 
do not have standard rocedurc’s, format etc. it. is a time 
consuming process, with which neither the beneficiary nor the 
officiiils are happy. Household survey, beneficiary 

identification, selection of schemes, purchase of assets, and 
sanction of loan applications are required to lie done 

simultaneously by all agencies concerned. Ikit in practice, 
not only coordination is very difficult, but planning suffers. 

3.6.5 VIABILITY OF SCHEMES 

( i ) The additional work load due to IRDP is too much and the field 
officers almost leave the choice of schemes to the 
beneficiaries who have hardly any knowledge about it. They 
do not guide them. The unrealistic, big target also pushes 
them to a corner and they accept all schemes wihtout. proper 
assessment. Selecting 600 beneficiaries in a block every year 
and giving them viable schemes is not an easy task. In many 
blocks, schemes which are very much suited to the location 

and climatic conditions, are not adopted due to non- 
availability of proper infrastructural facilities and 
training. Selecting viable schemes is a problem, since the 
costs /revenues worked out either by N'abard or the GOI do not 
really reflect either the current inflationary or the 

locational costs and revenues. BQ% of the BDOS from all the 

districts felt that 70% of the schemes were not viable in 
their area 90 percent of the schemes which are sponsored by 
IRDP, are milch cattle in majority of the Blocks. Since the 
beneficiarie-^ are expected to select the scheaues on their own 
it is difficult for them to decide which is a viable scheme. 
Therefore everybody goes in for milch animal as they think 
that it is very easy to manage Getting good animals is a 
problan. According to some BDOs, some cases have been 

identified where actually new animals are not bought but old 
animals change hands. But the BDOs are not able to do 

anything in this matter. There is not enough fodder for these 

animals. In some taluks to feed an animal costs about Rs. 10 
to 12 per day. As he cannot afford this, the milk yield is 
less the project is not viable and he cannot repay the loan. 
There are no proper milk routes and markets in many taluks . 
Tie up with milk societies also creates problems. Sometimes 
beneficiaries do not sell their milk to the societies; 
instead they sell. in the private market to get more money. 
Only one veterinary doctor, one agriculture extension officer 
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looks after the' whole t^luk . In one tejnk, only one mobile 
vet unit operates for 150-200 villages, which is really not 
enough . 

(ii) It was also found that no inventory of local resources has 
ever teen made. In the absence of such rin i riven t,or-y it rngiy 
not be possible even for the extension officers to decide 
which are the other viable schemes. No new schemes have also 
been introduced; so choice of schemes is limited. It was 
mentioned by some of the resix>ndents that since it is a 
target and expenditure oriented programme, the idea is to give 
some scheme or the other to the beneficiaries without 
assessing the viability in that particular location. Schemes 
are thrust upon the beneficiaries in order to achieve targets. 
The beneficiaries and the block officials lack perspective 
planning. 

3.6.6 BENEFICIARIES: 

(i) Political influence and nepotism at the village level in 
identification of beneficiaries results in wrong selection. 
Wrong identification of beneficiaries also lead to problems. 
Either they are not sincere or they do not fit into the 
schemes. Tlierefore, the attitude of the tieneficiary is 
negative leading to problems. This attitude factor of the 
beneficiaries has been stressed by all the block develojxnent 
officers and DRDA officers. We have extreme situations. One 
in which the beneficiaries are under the impression that IRDP 
is a government scheme where they are given a grant to 
remove poverty and they need not repay it. In the other end 
of the spectrum, we have the indifferent attitude of the 
bankers vdio still insist on security for the loans and drives 
away the beneficiaries. Therefore we have beneficiaries who 
either run away with the money or who do not get anything. 
We have beneficiaries who are interested in getting the money. 
They are willing to part with Rs. 500/= to the middlemen if 
they can get Rs 1500/= as subsidy. They return the loan 
portion to the bank. 

3.6.7. POVERTY LINE: 

(I) In the absence of proper socio-economic survey, economic 
status of the selected beneficiaries remains questionable . The 
poverty line is so low that it is difficult to get 600 
beneficiaries from a block. Many individuals tel lies to get 
benefits. In some blocks, the number of eligible beneficiaries 
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is greater than 600. All the officials at BIX) office? and DRDA 
are? iinaniffious in saying that. 50% of the lx?,nef iciaries wish to 
convert:, the crc?dit into consumpt/ion loan. Hiey do not bother 
to utilize the asset properly and do not gene.rate incoine out 
of it. The family income limit should be incrc^^ascxJ in view of 
the inflationary conditions. It is very difficult to 
determine the income of the beneficiary and other indicators 
to determine poverty should be develo'ped. 

3.6.8. BMXmm: 

(i) Recovery is not satisfactory because of lack of persmsion 
from the bankers, and government Officials which again is the 
result of lack of sufficient steff. Another reason for non 
repayment of loans is the extreme poverty of the beneficiary^ 
and the insufficient assistance from IRDP. Due to the non 
follow up by banks and Panchayats, recovery^ is not up to the 
mark. Local politics also play a major role in non-repayment 
of loans. E>/en the recovery problem is mostly due to the fact 
tliat the beneficiaries were not forced to return the money. 

(ii) Influence of local politicians and leaders is sijrf?.ading 
resistance amongst beneficiaries with regal'd to repayment of 
loan instalments. Banks do not have sufficient staff for 
this purpose and the block and DRDA officials are not 
involving themselves fully in the recovery^ of loans. 

(iii) Mention was also made by the respondents about two types of 
defaulters (i) wilful defaulters and the (ii) genuine 
defaulters. It was told that some beneficiaries urrier 
political influence do not like to repay the loan though they 
have the capacity .to repay it. The second category of 
beneficiaries are not in a position to repay the loan, which 
could be due either to non-viability of the scheme or to some 
natural calamity which results in misutilisation of assets. 
It was mentioned by some of the respondents that in such 
genuine cases, the banks should not follow the repayment 

schedule strictly. Hiey should rephase the loan repayment 
schedule. The bankers should also try to educate the 
beneficiaries about the necessity of repayment. The repaying 
capacity of the beneficiary should also be taken into 
consideration while fixing the installments. It is felt 

that there must be an IRDP conm it tee at the Gram Panchayai. 
level consisting of Pradhan, member secretary and a member to 
look after the implementation of IRDP and recovery of loan. 
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3.6.9 DELAY: 

(i) Due to heavj' political pressure for extensive sanction of 
schemes for a large number of beneficiaries, sanction of 

subsidy at the DRDA level and sanction of loan at the bank 
level are delayed. Scane times the bankers fail to sanction 
loans but the subsidy is released. There should be a time 
limit for sanction and disbursement of loan by the banks on 
the duly sponsored cases, so that money is given to 

beneficiaries quickly. 

3.6.10 POLITICAL PRESSURE: 

(i) It was mentioned by majority of the respondents that due to 
political influence wrong people are selected who do not come 
urder the category of BPL (below poverty line). The local 
political bosses take keen interest in the selection and 
sanctioning of loans to the beneficiaries. It was also seen 
that since people do not come out with trvith in the 
Gramsabhas organised for the selection of the beneficiaries, 
wrong people are selected. Sometimes officials also connive 
with the rich farmerrs. In this connection it was mentioned 
that in one of the Blocks during 1984-85 a practising lawyer 
got a loan for sheep reeiring. One respondent even mentioned 
that in his block ih was found that the veterinary doctor 
took a bribe of fifty rupsees from the people for selecting 
them as b«ief iciaries , 

3.6.11 Under ISB rural artisan scheme, in one cluster, finance was 
given to rop^e making. But there is no facility to get the 
raw materials or market to sell the finished product. In 
blocks like K.R. Nagar where the loans were given for mat 
weaving and pxDttery^ there is no proper market for the 
product. They had to sell their goods in the cities and they 
cannot ccanpete with others as their goods are not of superior 
qxjality. Similetrly in Nanjungud Block the silk cocoons of the 
IRDP beneficiaries are sold cheaply to private silk dealers 
due to lack of proper marketing facilities. 

3.6.12 MCSrWTORING AND SUPERVISION: 

(i) Majority of the respendents mentioned that there is no proper 
systan of monitoring and supervision. This co\ild be 
attributed to two factors ( i) lack of personnel at the grass 
root level, (ii) lack of training for the existing personnel. 



Monitoring and evaluation is only l/iirdied to ihc:* physical 
verif imtiori of the assets, even lAien done. lack , of 
sufficient infrastructural facilities like road, vehicles etc. 
also lead to inadequate supervision, 

(ii) As regards the problems in sanctioning tiie loans it was 

mentioned that tenkers made the beneficiary go up and down' 

unnecessarily. But BDOS said 'ihai some' 'times their 
appric-at-ions are incomplete and this delayed tiie sanctioning 
of t.he loan, 

3 .6.1 3 RETORTING SYSTEM 

{ i ) I^ick of propx^r reporting system between the bank branches , 

DRDA office and B.D. office? lead to lot of problems. The 

broblem is bcisically due to lack of stendard foraiat, training 
and staff. The frequency, size, the contents of the reixorts 
should be standardised so tiiat the data is available at any 
moment. Another problem due financial year is inadequate 
reports. When IRDP activity is at its peak in the months of 
December -February , the banks are also busy w^ith their yearly 
closings and find no time for IRDP work. They ignore the 
block level officials and do not send the detaited reixyrt on 
disbursement, rejection and cases; this in turn 

results in incomplete reports of BDO to DRDA. Ttierefore the 
exact position is not known till Febriaary. Tlicn the govt, 

officials have to work esix?ciaIJy to achieve tai-gets, wtiich 
really ends in wrong selection of schemes and berKTiciaries . 

3.6.14 CDOPERATIVES: 

(i) According to all the DRDAs, there are quite a number of 
cooperatives in the districts like Himalyan Milk Producers 
Cooperative Ltd,, Mirk Primary Agricultural Cooperative 

Marketing Society, Fruit Processing Society, Fishermens 

Cpperatoves etc. In the operating areas of these 

cooperatives, efforts are made to link IRDP through 
cooperative organisation. In some cases of credit is also 
given through them. BDOs are also of the opinion that since 
tlie cooperatives are already fxinctioning at the grassroot 
level IRDP credit should be given throxigh them. But it was 
seen that the cooperative Bank at the district level does not 
particularly want to involve itself with the IRDP loan. 

, (ii) There are otherr cooperative '.societies at the block level but 
there is a lack of awarenes.s'.,' among the members about the 
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IRDP credit. Primary agricultural societies are reluctant to 
disburse loans, because of the probl«n of recovery. Moreover 
Panchayats are also not interested in sponsoring the cases 
because of the share capital to be paid to the PACs by the 
beneficiaries. But now the Gtovemment is subsidizing the 
share capital to the tune of RS. 50/- per beneficiary under 
the universal menibership scheme. 

(iii) Central cooperative Bank whose branches are in the Panchayat 
Samities and the Handlocm cooperative society should be linked 
with IRDP. Initiative should be taken at the District level 
through Lead Bank to develop these linkages. 

3.6.15. COST IC8?MS: 

(i) According to all project officers of ESiDA.the NABARD 
specification of unit cost is taken into account in most of 
the cases or the uniform credit pattem is followed 
irrespective of project needs. It is felt that wherever 
necessary. IRDP subccmmittee should suggest location wise, 
scheme-wise unit cost. Project cost should be prepared in 
consultation with lesuj bank manager and technical Departments 
of the District, looking into the viability of the project. 

(ii) BDOs are also of the opinion that unit cost given by NABARD is 
not always realistic as it does not take into aiccount 
inflation in prices of the project materials and also 
differences in location etc. For eg:, the amount sanctioned 
for a horse-cart is Rs. 2500 where as a good horse cart in 
two of the blocks costs 3500. In handlocan sector also, the 
finance given for loom (Rs,1800) and yarn (Rs. 700) is not 
adeqviate, since the cost of loom is Rs. 2500 and they require 
yam for atleast Rs. 1200 to breakeven. These are examples of 
inadequate financing norms. 

3.6.16. INFORMATICS SYSTEM 

(i) The officials of the BDO/IM)A did not get information about 
the background (education, attitude, occupation etc) of the 
beneficiary in time, before a decision with reference to 
schaijes are taken. 

(ii) The officials of the BDO/DADA do not get the information in 
time about the current level functioning of the individual 
schemes. 
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(iii) Ihe officials of BDO/DRDA do not have an idea about the cut 

off points for particular schemes in a given location. For 
e.g., if the chilling plant in a particular locality has a 
capacity of only 2000 litres, then they should not distribute 
cattle more than a certain number, so that the output in the 
locality is lessthan 2000 litres. The number of schemes 
should be related to raw material availability, demand, and 
other infrastnjctxxre facilities. 

(iv) The officials of BDO/DRDA do not have any idea about the 

supply/demand position for the output of the various 

programmes. Schemes were started without any forward 

piginning . 

(v) The BDO/DRDA do not also have the current data about standard 
costs, prices, viability of the projects. All they have are 
outdated uniform costs gind prices. They do not take inflation 
into account . 

(vi) The officials of the BDO/DRDA do not get bank papers in time 
with reference to terms and conditions like repayment, 
interest etc. They do not discuss these matters from tinje to 
time either with the beneficiaries or with the bankers. 

(vii) They do not have an information sheet with the names of 

beneficiaries, loan amount and the dates of repayment, 

repayn^nt amount, interest and other particulars. Therefore 
they gire not able to help in recovery of loans/interest even 
if they want to. 

Discussions with the Development Ccmmissioners of 
the three states and the six district authorities brought out the 
problenns in decentralised planning. 

I. DATA FTOBLEMS: 

(i) The greatest task was to get the required data in time for 
planning. The district plans could not be formulated properly 
due to lack of availability of reliable and gidequate data. 
Sheer number, diversity and the spread are the basic causes 
for this short-coming. 

(ii) There were also problems in classifying and accumulating the 
data to make it available in the proper form. There was no 
standard system even within a district/State.^ 


(iii) "niere vms no trained manpower for this particular job and the 
officials at the block level were novice. 

(iv) Elven though the computational work in the district planning 
units increased. , they did not have mechanical/electronic 
computational facilities. This led to processing delay. Ihe 
delay in data availability and processing, led to it being 
stale and useless. The personnel should be trained in using 
personal ccwiputers. 

(v) The quality of data was very poor. Therefore it was not 

resilient and lacked predicitive ability. It could only be 
recorded as past historical data; but it was useless for 
planning purposes. Long-term policies should generally be 
formed only after an inter departmental analysis of 

ccmiprehensive data. Since it was not available, the gap 

between the macro-policies based on total averages and micro 
implanentation increased. 

II. CX»JSISTENCY & CONTINUITY IN PLANNING: 

(i) In one of the States under study, special training was given 
to a few officials at the district level in the preparation 
of District Development Plans. But it so happened even 
before the trained manpower were at the job, States Annual 
plan was formulated independently of District Plans. Hence 
there was no positive effect of training. The following 
deficiencies were noted: 

(a) the sectoral priorities determined at the district level 
dio not coincide with the priorities at the States’ 

level; 

(b) The outlays required for different schemes within the 
sectors did not coincide with the outlays decided by the 
District Development Councils based on States’ Annual 
Plan. 

(c) The location of works for infrastructure development also 

did not coincide, due to this. Because of poor feed 

back the DDP was modified at the State Government level, 
ltd s led to difficulties in implementation. 


(ii) Hie viability of different schemes were not properly 
scrutinized at the district level and they had to be 
abandoned later on due to its inapplicability in the 
district. 

(iii) There was no proper bifurcation of schemas between the State 
and the districts. This led to wrong planning and adhoc 
decisions. 

(iv) In one state, the District planning machinery did not have 
scope for determining sectoral priority, since the minor 
headwise allocations for each sector were indicated from the 
State level and imposed on them; the DDC also did not have 
the freedom to determine the priorities within the schemes of 
a particular sector; but they could do so within the schemes 
falling under the same minor head. This is not really 
decentralized planning. 

(v) The special programmes like NREP, IRDP, SLPP etc. were not 
properly integrated with the normal plan programmes even 
though there were many instructions and assurances to that 
effect. Generally, the regular plan programmes were 
formulated in September /October (in all the 3 states coveiad 
under the study and finalised in Februarj' 1983-1384 for the 
next financial year. But on the other hard, the plan 
formulations of special programmes were done in htay/June 
1983-84 to be implemented in the same year. These were 
approved by SLCC only in July /August, 1983-84 making it very 
difficult to incorporate them in the plan. 

(vi) Each department formulated its own programme oblivion to the 
inter- related progratanes of other departments. In many 
instances vertical linkages were worked out clearly within a 
department, but the horizontal linkages were lacking. 

(vii) Due to (5) and (vi)the coordination problems discord in the 
progranmes increased gecroetrically. 

III. MANPOWER BUDGET FOR PROGRAMMES: 

(i) Preparation of the manpower budget was the most difficult and 
it was never done. Basically, they could not assess the 
employment potential of the on-going programmes , 
complementary investments and new projects. They also could 
not assess the type of training required for the employment 
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poteritiai . There was always a mismatch and they did not have 
properly trained personnel available in time and place. 

(ii) The employment information was not available blockwise or for 
cluster of villages. There were no norms of employment 
generation for different programmes in different regions. 
Even in the IRDP programmes, when the beneficiary is given 
assets some employment is generated. For example, with 
reference to minor irrigation pump sets schemes and transport 
operators schemes, repair mechanics are needed to be trained 
in each sphere. This employment opportunity is not envisaged 
and there were no trained mechanics available in the rural 
areas. 

IV. (BGANISATIO^ PROBLEMS: 

(i) There was no coordination between the state level officials 
and district officials. The same was the case between the 
officials of the functional departments and district 
ccHimiissioner ’ s office. The functional department officials 
were unwilling to get away frcan their system of line- 

administration. They implemented their State level 
departmental plans as handed down to th«n. It was like a 
gospel. Since the priorities in the two plans did not 
coincide in it led to problems of coordination. The 

functional personnel were directly assessed by their own 
departmental bosses and there was no responsibility 
accounting with reference to achievanent of targets set by 
the District Development plan. This compartmentalised 
approach led to conflict. 

{ii) Officials were overburdened with too many progranmes. They 
could neither differentiate between the programmes not 
integrate them. Scanetimes they were overlapping and they 
had also to deal with too many agencies. 

(iii) The complete authority to carry the team with him was not 
delegated to district collector and he was not able to 
exercise full ccaranand of the team with reference to plans and 
programmes . 

(vi) At the field level, the organisations did not have the powers 
to sanction innovative locational schenses and they had to go 
the State headquarters . Ihis delayed the process of 
implementation. Decentralisation of administrative and 
financial pxswers are necessary to achieve the goals. 
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(v) At the t»ak level, the bank officers always followed their 
own bankas yearly targets and plans, Tlie DCP was not binding 
on them according to the district level officials. It was 
treated as a guide by inost of the bankers. Wherever the DCP 
could be accoiiiiKxlated in their bank’s plan, they did it* The 
DCP did not have the first priority. 

(vi) The frequent changes in the District Development Plans, should 
also be reflected through changes in the allocation of credit 
, But in reality this could not be done. It takes time to 
get the changes sanctioned from the State head--quarters , This 
delays the whole syst^ and an imbalance sets in. Many 
times, at the end of the financial year (both in Dec, (banks) 
and in March (Govt,) this happens twice in a year) 
expenditures on schemes were incxirred adhocly to achieve the 
financial targets, without any relevance to other aspects. 

(vii) The officials at various levels have to visualize the various 
dewelopnental programmes of the State and formulate schemes, 
ITiey do not understand the limitations at the district level 
with reference to implementation of the the plan. Sometimes 
vague big xjlans are formiulated without any idea of practical 
feasibility. 

(viii) The instances of imbalances within the district were not taken 
into account. Some districts liad hilly areas, and some were 
rough prone to draught, flood etc. The natural endowments 
in some areas were in contrast to the remaining areas. The 
uneven development of the district made it necessary to 
decentralize planning to the block level. At the block 
level , there was no proper organisation for planning and the 
district authorities did not give proper attention to block 
level planning. The sub-committee of the Developiient Council 
was never constituted in some blocks (covered under the 
study) for the purpose of preparation of proix:jsals for the 
Block Development Plan, 

(ix) Most of the block level plans were a number game of 
allocations flowing from the conceived annual budgetary plems 
of the district and the allocations did not corresx>ond 
either to the demand reqirirement or to the resource-bfise. 
Just like the state government which follows cert&iin 
criterias for earmarking fimds to be distribut>ed among 
districts, the DRDC is also exi>ected to carry out an exercise 
to allocate funds between District level schemes and Block 
level schemes, on the basis of population, area etc. But in 



a], J omiions 


reali,ty 5 there werc^ no noms or proi.>er sysic^m for 
and nearly 75% were adlioc: dc‘c‘isioris* 

a. The schemes were not. i:.)r'*o|'x^r].y defreirc^itetl. 

tn TTie financial and oilier resources rec|uir€=il w€■^r'‘e never’ 
properly quantified^ 

c. They were always short of financial resources .and 
therefore they resorted to across the* board Cnt„. of 

allocations without evaluating the effects of the same 
on schemes. 

(x). There is administrative indifference at each level and .the 
relationship between the multiple agencies rc^^siK^nsib-l-e for 
iii!pleme.ntation of rural developnent progrcummes did not have 
effective statutory and functional linkages. There were grey 
areas in which responsibilities could not be pinned. ^The 
different agencies involved in the x^^'ocess w'ere engage<j in a 
si.lent war to prosi:>er at the cost of the other. 

(xi) People’s participation in the real sense was not. found in all 
the blocks and districts, excel >t that at.,, the local levcd. it. 
is confined to receiving benefits by those wtio belong 'to 
ta,rget groups. 

(xii) The concept of democratic decentralization was not considered 
seriously by the State Governments and, the idea of 
decentralised administration was given only lip service. ^ 

[xiii) Some programmes were imposed too quickly on a semi prepared. 

administrative infrastructure, with an inadequa,te. socio- 
poli.tico infrastructure... This led .to dilution of, sincerity 
and effort, resulting in, hypocracy and conniption.. 

MNP'NEEDS: 

(i) An important component of decentralised planning was always 
left- out, ttiat is, decisions with regard to the provisions 
of economic and social facilities like health educational 
facilities, drinking water, rural roads, rural 
electrification, housing, veterinary institutions, rural 
godowns, industrial sheds etc. at appropriate locations. 
This situation is a constraint on the beneficiary of the IRD 
programme. ITierefore either the t>enef iciaries or the 
programme could not achieve the expected results. 




“ 


( i i ) 


There were no norms with referenc-e to MNT ru'etis and titere wfts 
no guiding erit.erion for eacTi 
block/Taluk/ixjpulaf.ion/diKtance. I’or example, having a 
secondary school within a radius ol 2 kins, for a jiKjpulation 
of 5000 can i>e a norm. Anot.her example, minor irrigation 
works should be located in areas where the bulk of the 
beneficiaries are marginal k small farmers. This not only 
involves decisions with reference to the number of each MNI^ 
item, but also the crucial question about its location. It 
was seen that the decision with reference to exact location 
was finally influenced by political considerations ignoring 
objectivity. (In all the six districts this has hapix^ned 
with reference to one or other scheme). 


VI. IMPLEMEM’ATIQN PROBLEMS: 


(i) 


Insufficient forward planning with reference to i.nput,s had 
cumulative adverse effect on implementation of progransnes. 

general scarcity of inputs also acted as a 
cfjnstraint. 


High inflation in local construcl.ion costs necessitated 
reducdions in the size of inf rast.rucdural develoistients . This 
also led to poor' fxn'fonnance of IRD Schemes. 


Tmplementatiori of infrastructure develoimient was constraine<l 
due to excessive delay in approval of pr-ojects, procurenierit 
decisions and approval of contracts. 


(iv) Slow procedures and red-tapism led to cost and time over runs, 
in the developnent of infrastructure. This led to 
ineffectiveness of the IRD programmes and money, by itself as 
an input of development, could not achieve any result. 


VII. MC»mxmiNG PKDBLEMS: 


were no j:>erfonnance indices, and plan/ budgetary 
targets were r»ever achieved in each sector. Mostly, the 
performance budgets and follow up formats of the Government 
regulated the flow of funds to various sectors and schemes 
and had no relevence to end performance of assets in 
generating income. The sanctioned exrx-ndit.ur-e was fully 
incurred by all the three s1at.es/6 district/ 60 blocks. But 
wiietiier this exercise of spending le<i to any incu'ementuil. 
economic growth or income generation was rievei rooriitored. 
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lacking* Even when the tenef ic:iai"i.es had , problems ^ the 
officials never got a feed back. 

Serious deficiencies were aJ.so found in the delivery system 
(administrative apparatus) at the State level. 

( i I "Hie programme iias not been treated as a central prograiwne of 
every development department. This is treated as a j^rallel 
programme indeperjdent of all other progranimes of the 
Government. Itie result of this isolation was that the 

infrastructure (linkages) support was not available in time. 
The? IRDP did not establish horizontal and vertical linkages 
with other development progran'arnes of different departm€*nt.s 
like agriculture, irrigation, animal husbandry, fishery^y. 
industries etc. Tlie other planned investments of Governments 
continued uninfluenced by this programme. For e.g., when a 
milch aniimil was provided to a beneficiary, the necessary 
inf rastruciural support like \'eterinary care , breeding 

facility, supply of fodder and feed, mai'ketirig facilities 
like cooperative societies, chilling plants, constructions of 
roads, conununication facilities etc., were neither plannf?d 
nor reali.zed as necessities. The infrastructural deveJopiient 
programme was neither link.ed nor correJated to IRI) 

The programme only arranged for ei transfer of assets Kithout 
back-up services. Therefore, the benefic.iary could, not 
generate the expected income, and either died or the assets 
were misutilised. the- animal died. The result was that even 
though the beneficiary tried to enter the maiostreaia of 

production activity, he could not sustain due to lack of 

linkages. The DCP did not provide for all this, as they were 
not envisaged in the DDP. 

fii) The tribal and backward .areas have showri practically no 
improvement even though there were short-run gains. The 
'banking infrastructure in these areas, were :ve,ry i,nade<:;iuate, 
and there was no motivation. 

(iii.l In ohw random sample of ■20.3' beneficiaries it is seen lliat 95, 
belonged to ISB sector including 32 rural artisans. It is 
seen that the percentage of non-agricultural occui^at ions are 
about 46 i:x?r cent, but most of them are in small business 
like cycle repairs, and kirana shops. Rural artisans formf^J 
only about 15 per cent. Tlie necessity to reduce the burden 
on agriculture as a whole including allied activities was not 
envisaged and the shift to non- farnurig sector was slow. The 
state, ind,ustries' 'department' was ■ ..expected , to ...provide the 


livl 


(v) 


(Vi) 


( vi i ) 


( viii j 


(ix) 


necessary J,.irika.ges^ and even though liiere wei'c^ some 
assurances 5 i.n reali, ty there no, serious ass i s't.«?i.rice r>xcef:,>i 
oFci 1 OT* veryi J comm i tment,s . 

Unless a captive m^irket is pT*ovidc-?d for the goods |■>^cx:jllce^d by 
thct rural artisans, their decline c:arinot. be prevented. It:, 
was felt what the K.V,I. Boards could not achieve in the 
last 3 deoides is not going to be achie^ved by IFIDP. 

Even though the SC/ST beneficiaries received tlie asset.s, l:,he 
prograiTime did not give them other lirikages of liealtii, 
education and social welfare, and there? was only a shoi*t --riiri 
gain. 

The amount of investment in the IRD Programme i^as so low ( even 
below the critical necessary r'equirement ) that it was not 
enough to given adequate surplus for rising above the poverty 
line. The beneficiaries wiio were far below the pov€?rty line, 
could not reach it at all, While selecting the beneficiaries 
preferences have been given to beneficiaries who are on the 
border line?, 

Thei'e was no addil-ional. sbaff su;p]X')id:. in the • rurvcl a,r*eas. 
Most of theui were deputat.ionists and they did not. Iiave any 
involvement, in the progi‘aj'ni'ne , Thei.r motd\at jorc was , \'ery low,. 
They wante<i to come on depnitation in order to solve their own 
pei'sona 1 pr*ob 1 ems , 

Thep>ersonnel at the field level did not have any training to 
enable tiiem to luindle individual oriented programmes like 
IRDP. Till recently, all prograirime were for the society as a 
whole, and the approach was different, Tne rt^ciuired change in 
approach and attitude did not take place. 

The success of the IRD Programme deix^ndexi oii tlie pr^rsuasi\’c 
talent of the officials and the package of economic actJvity 
which is individual'~location‘-s|:>ecific. An imi:x3rtanl 
component of the main work of the officials was motivat ing 
the individual. In order to motivate another 

person/individual, we need individuals who have certein lasic 
qual i t ies like self -lessness , workahol i c , et c: , Tin? 

personnel lacked these qualities, since they themseives were 
not motivated to do the job due to problems like inadequate 
salary, poor facilities, drudgery t no guidance etc. 
Thereof e, to expect to act as catalyst was wrong. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT FUNCTION 


Financial Support is 1:he flow of money reKjuir-cfxJ i:>o iii}|.:>lement 
the plans and programmes. Resources had to c,:ome from the blinking 

System, which through its network of rural brinks and rural 

branches tried to raise to the situation. The iriain tesic question 
whether the financial Support function and the Administrative 
Sup|x>ri function integrated is still to be answercxl. If there had 
been problems, what ivere they? The projeci: team sought, to axtiir^ve 
these through a series of interviews with the imnkers. It is very 

important to under stend, the stiidy is with refr^i'e^nee to block level 

administrative k financial support functions. Therefore by 
providing timc^ly credit, the finance function forms part of the 
implementing agencies. 


. 1 PLANNIM3 

Considering t.he iirohlem-s arising out, of the centralized 
planning both 'witTi. regard to ar’ticulating tije nee<is of the people 
and also its implementation, planning furiction was decentralized 
and DRDA is an outcome of tliat. However for piarming tx* he 
effective and realistic and its implementation to be speedy, a 
greater degree of coordination is re<iuired between various units. 
Planning should not be in a vacuum; it has to take into account the 
credit requirements and the supply of credit. It has to interact 
W'ith the financial suxiport. Also there has to be greater degrca:^ 
of commiinicati.on at various- levels for flow of essential 
information. Keeping this in view the study had probed to find 
out the level of awarences of bankers about the different ty^es of 
plans, and wtietiier they had acc-ess to the plans, and their 
contribution and involvement in the planning, proress, i.f, any , , 



TABLE 4.1 : SHCMIMJ THE FORMULATION OF FIVE YEAR PLANS BY 

DRDA IN TOE STATES, AS PERCEIVED BY BANKERS. 


.Pr-ei3aratiori of f i.,ve 

Year p]..ans 

Kamateka 

0.rissa 

WY?st .Bengal 

Tol^ai 

Yes 

24 

18 

21 

63 


(40.0) 

(32.0) 

(42.9) 


Not frepired 

11 

10 

11 

32 


(18.3) 

(17.2) 

(22.4) 


Not. certai,i.ji 

30 

30 

17 

77 


(41.7) 

(51.7) 

( 34 . 7 ) 



60 

58 

49 

167 (ion 


a * Knowledge 

I/mg temi perspective develoi^tent |:>ians are to te preparf^d on 
i.he basis of available local resources within the framework of 
Na.t/iorial and Sta.te plans. TFiese plans should be prepii'ed 
sect.orwise. scheme wise, di.sl.ri.ct wd.se and Block wise. In the 
Fi\^'e Year Plans, the sectoral plans developfad by diffe^rerit,. 
funct'ionaJ sectors after establ-ishing the linkages are to ,be 
integrated to arrive at an homogeneous plan, for the district. 

From the responses tabulated (Table 4.1), .with reference to 
knowledge of these plans it is revealing to note that . in , Oi'issa 
only al>out one third of the respondents have affirmed tbit Five 
Year Plans are prepared at the district level' and about 17 . ,2 
|:>ercent. of the respondents have negated this fact. , It is however- 
striking to note that a majority ranging to 51.7 ]:xrrc*ent. are not 
definite about whether they are prepared. As compared t.o Orissa, 
the si tuation is slightly .better in case of Karriataka and West 
femgal where about 40 percent and 42.9 pei-cent of the r'esprinderits 
respectively ,ha.ve affirmed that Five' Yeai" Plans are ' prepareti at the 
district level. If our data is any indication of the awarerices of 
officials wdth reference to preparation of long temi plans at the 
district level there is certainly an indication tbit the situation 
is rather grave. This sliows that despite all emphasis on disti'ict 
level planning these plans are not communic:atc=?d to the officials of 
the financial support function. 
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b. Availability 

4.2 If these plans are to be iinplement.fKi they shoul.d be iiiz-idf- actiiaJ.ly 
available to the various implementing agencies i.ri time so tfiat 
they are able to mobilize resources , manpower and nater-ial and g€mr 
their organization to the requi.rement of the plan. It is therefore 
a pre-condition, that the plan be made available tefore the 
implementation. The respondents were asked, to state whether these 
plans are available in their offices. Their res|x>nses after 
checking the records are given in tfible 4.2. 

The table 4.2 indicates that in Orissa and Karnataka about 
one fifth of the respondents only mentioned that the long term 
District development plan was available to them, whereas in West 
Bengal about one third of the resxx>ndents liave affimied that the 
plan was made available. It i.s striking that in the Mysore 
district of Karnataka, out of the 31 respondents only in one case 
the response was affirmative. It is really alarniing that in 42 
percent of the responses in Karnateka it was negative and in the 
remai..ning cases it was ambiguous. In West:. Bengal atx)ul one telf 
of the res:prindents w-ere not certain about the ava.i l,abiii ty of the 
plan or aware of the same. Totally, only 23.3% of tiie respc>ndent,s 
had the plans. 

TABLE 4.2 SHCMIMi IHE AmiLABlLITY OF PLANS 
WITH THE BANKS IN THE BLOCKS 


Availability of 
plans with the 

Banks 

Kamatal^a 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Total 

Yes 

12 

11 

16 

39 


(20.0) 

(19.0) 

(.32.7) 

(23,3%) 

Not AvaiJable 

25 

33 

9 

67 


(41.7) 

(56.9) 

(18.4) 


Not Fully Available 

23 

14 

24 

61 

and uncertain 

(38.3) 

(24.1) 

(49.0) 



60 

.58 

49 

167 



4 . 3 TIME OF AVAILABILITY 
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R>]lowing l.he above the most logical questi on tx:> be enquiroMl was tc) 
find ont the time of availability of 1 Ih ri\( \a-ai- but .ts 

iridicxited fil)ove t:he qiiestioTi l)t:*r:anie r^edinKlard to a c'eT'laiit ^ 

since llu? nifijor'ily of the res]x;ndc‘rit.s fci thc'r did not gtd. a copy of 
the pl an oi' were i gnorant a boot t piaqi^irat i on of sucd i a plan . 
Tlieir resf>onses are given in 1>thle 4.3. 

Tt is striking to note that in the three Stetes st.ndic:>d 5 only 
11.7 per'cent.. , 13.8 and 18,4 ix^r-cent,. of the :i'es][X)ndents , i.n 
Karnataka j Ori ssa and West: Bengal resi)ectively were able to get the 
idans in t.ime to rmike their r:red i t plans for the next. year . Less 
than 1 3 /to (15+9=24) of the respoiidonts ■ were al*le to get the plans .in 
time. 


TABLE 4.3: SHOWING THE TIME OF TOE AVAILABILIIT^ OF DEITEI/IPMENT PLANS 
WITH THE BANfiERS. 


Perlodicitvy of 

aval lability of plans 

Karnataka 

Or i ssa 

Wesi. Br'.rigal. 

Tot 

Tver, ycrti":-. \:i^-rore 

G 

a 

.■4 

1 ** 


( 1 0 0 

(R.H) 

( 8.21 

(■tool 

I.ast } eai 

1 

3 

5 

9 


(1 ) 

(5.2) 

; 1 0 . 2 ) 

(.'.4) 

Fv-h. JT ! 

i 

1 

- 

2 ' 


(1.7 ) 

<■ 1 \ 

■ \ . I * 



Did not know when 

1 

~r 

iTi 

j 

' ■ / -i ,•'/ 


( 6.5)- 

(.2.41 

{14.01 


Not Applicable 

48 

i — ' 

, X / . 

3.2 

128 


. (80.0 5 

'.21 .11 

(G7.G) 



■60 ■■■ 

58 

;■ 49 ; 

IGT 


4.4 In order* to ascerlain tirf'.'ir Inouli^dge riLonl !!;»' .in\ cd \ ? iw*-/']! A 
various i>thej‘ agencies in tlu* planning re-bpon(l'‘ni s 

weia^ asked to idenl.ify irol exactly the agenciesS but. j\\yA iiniicntt.* 
t,.he iitmiRn" of agencies invol\>^i in drawing up thc-se plans. 
j'cspansc'rcare' given in table 4.4. 
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It is observed from table 4.4 that there is a wide range of 
variation in the perception of the respondents relating to just the 
number of agencies involved. In West Bengal, about 51 percent of 
the respondents have indicated aboiit the irivolvement of 2 or more 
agencies in planning, about 41 percent mentioned about the 
involvement of more than two agencies, whereas in Karnataka and 
Orissa out of the 35 percent and 42 percent who answered about the 
involvement of agencies in the planning about 25 percent and 13.8 
percent have mentioned about the involvement of more than two 
agencies in the preparation of five year plan. It may be noted 
here that 5 percent and 5 . 2 percent of the respondents in these 
states have mentioned about the involvement of only one agency in 
planning. This according to them meant only the DRDA. It is 
striking to note that more than half of the respondents (bankers) 
in all these three states have shown their ignorance about the 
involvement of various other agencies in the prep^iration of five 
year plans. Tlierefore it is obvious that the Financial Support 
function is not only not involved, but also not kept informed. 

TABLE 4.4 SHOWING NUMBER OF AGENCIES INVOLVED IN THE PREPARATION OF 
FIVE YEAR PLANS. 


No of Agencies 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Total 

One Agency 

3 

3 

— , 

6 

(DRDA) 

(5.0) 

(5.2) 



Two Agencies 

O 

o 

14 

5 

22 


(5.0) 

(24.1) 

(10.2) 


More than two agencies 

15 

8 

20 

43 


(25.0) 

(13.8) 

(40.8) 


No knowledge 

39 

33 

24 

96 


(65.0) 

(56.9) 

(49.0) 



60 

58 

49 

167 


4.5 ANNUAL ACTION PLANS 

Apart from the preparation of perspective five year p>lans, .Annua] 
Action plans are required to be prepared by the districts. In 
reality these are nothing but plans for setting up yearly tar'gets 
for various schemes. The Annual Action plans should also indicate 


the exact functional linkages for each activity taken up under the 
programme and sj^ecify the agency whicii will provide the necessary 
l:>ack up sup|X)rt, where they do not exist. While preparing the 
Annual Action plans for the bJock, the number of units under 
various projects should be fixed keeping in view the economic 
potentiality s availability of infrastructural facilities and other 
factors so that, the schemes prove viable. Obviously we wanted to 
test the level of awareness of i.he credit agencies witii ref€:=?rence 
to Annual Action Plans. The response of the respondents in this 
regard are presented below in the table 4.5. 

TABLE 4.5: SHOWING PREPARATION OF ANNUAL ACTION PLANS FOR THE 
DISTRICTS IN THE STATES 


Preparation of Annual 
Development Plans 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West: Bengal 

Totial 

Yes , I Know 

39 

39 

34 

112 


(65.0) 

(67.2) 

(69.4) 


No 5 1 don ’ t Imow 

4 

7 

6 

17 


(6.7) 

(12.1) 

(12.2) 


Vague idea not seen the 

17 

12 

9 

38 

actual plan 

(28.3) 

(20.6) 

(18.4) 



60 

58 

49 

167 


It may be noted from the table given above that in all the 
three states more than 60 per cent of the respondents have 
affirmed the existence of such plans. (Karnataka 65 per cent, 
Orissa 67,2 per cent and West Bengal 69.4 per cent). While 28 %, 
20%, and 18% of respondents had a vagiae idea, 6.7%, 12 %, and 
12.1% did not know about these Annual Action Plans. About 23% of 
the total respondents had a vague idea of the existence of such a 
plan, but the level of awareness was nearly zero in 10% of cases. 

4,6 Following the preparation of the Annual plans, it was essential to 
ascertain whether such Annual Action Plans were made available to 
the Banks to enable them provide required credit for the same. 
This information was sought and is presented in table 4.6. 


It is observed that less than one half of the resFxDndent.s in 
Karnataka and West Bengal (48.3 i)ercent, and 42.9 ix^rcent. ) 
respectively liave mentioned alxait the availability of the Annual 
ac:tion plan whereas in Ordssa abcxit 55.2 pe^rcent of the 
respondents mentioned about, the availability of the ]>lan. In tiip 
absence of the* Annual Action one wonders how tlie txinks would be 
able to provide the required finances for the various developnent, 
schemes which are depending more and more upon institutional 
♦ finance. 


TABLE 4.6: SH0WIM5 

BANKS 

AVAILABILITY OF ANNUAL 

DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

WITH THE 

Availability of 
annual development 
plan 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Total 

Yes Available 

29 

(48.3) 

32 

(55.2) 

21 

(42.9) 

82 

(50%) 

Not Available 

14 

(23.3) 

14 

(24.1) 

19 

(39.1) 

47 

Not certain 

17 

(28.4) 

12 

(20.67) 

9 

(18.0) 

38 


60 

58 

49 
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4.7 Banks play an important role in the impl^ientation of the various 
programmes by providing the credit required for both capital 
investment and for the working capital required for the various 
sch^nes. Therefore it is necessary that bankers are involved in 
the process of planning different Schemes, in order to enable them 
to make the required financial plan. As to a question about their 
own involvement, the responses are given in Table 4.7 


TABLE 4.7 SHOWING TOE INVOLVEMENT OF BANKERS IN TOE PREPARATION OF 


ANNUAI. PLANS. 


Karnateka 


Ori ssa 


Vv'est, Iteng.')] Total 


10(16.7) 


5 (S.6) 


1.5 (. 10 . 6 ) 


00 (18%) 


Not involved 


33(56.7) 


4 1(79.3) 


25(51.0) 


Not Certain 


17(28.4) 


20 . 6 ) 


9(13.3) 


WTiile only 30 resxxsndents 18% out of 167 tenkers ai-e actually 
involved in Xilanning i>rocess, a question as to their nifxle of 
involvement brought, out the following i-esponses. 1‘ is while 40% 
of t.hem are involved in the disc:ussions with t.he lead banks, t.he 
other 60% interact l.hi'ougli DLl'C. It i.s really 10.3/, of lh<-* t.cdni 
167 bankerB who answered tlie quest ionn.aires. 


Karnatrika 


t' >r i ssa 


West. Bc’ngaJ 


Tl'irough discussion 
with lead bank.s 


12 (40%) 


Through discussion 
in D.L.C.C. 


'I’ot a 1 


4.8 Since planning is an intricate process involving difrereih agenej.,-. 
at different levels, and since the involvement in the process is 
icjw, the bankers may have doubts while implementing the same wit.h 
reference to the modalities oi- viability of t.he different schemes 
i ncluded in the filan. Tlie i-i •.sxxjndc.ntr wei'f- quesrn cn< e v. , S i 
reference to this and their resi-jonses are tabulat.ed below (Taide.- 
4.8) . . yt: -c / 



TABLE 4.8 SHCMING DOJBTS AM)NG BANKERS ABOJT THESE PLANS 


DoubJ e a.njong , Blinkers 
about., the pl.ans 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West. 

Benge. 1 

Tola 1 

Yes there were doubt:s 

13 

20 

23 

46 


( 21 . 7 ) 

( 34 . 4 ) 

( 46 . 9 ) 


No doubles 

rr 

{ 

4 

9 

20 


( 11 . 7 ) 

( 6 . 9 ) 

( 18 . 4 ) 


Not cer’tai,n 

40 

34 

17 

91 

Just adhered 

( 66 . 6 ) 

( 58 . 4 ) 

( 34 . 7 ) 
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58 

49 
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It is striking that about 66.8 x^rcent and about 58 x>f^-rce?nt of 
the resxxDndents were not worried in the states of Karnateka and 
Orissa sincc:^^ they felt they cannot, do anything* This does not., 
surely, suggest that, they did not have doubts. A mcijority working 
in the bank branches are not either associat.ed or'* aware of tiie 
Xrocess through which these decisions are rnade. At any rate the 
number of tliose who did not, have douljts is very simil 1 (11.7 <ind 6.9 
X^erccf^nt resi:>ectively ) . As compai'ed to these iMO st/ites , about 47 
percent of the resxx:>ndents in Viest Bengal answered haA’ing doul:)t,s 
about these p)lans, which they wanted to get clarified and they 
were positive in their approach. It is felt that. the 
administrative support function should give beit.er information to 
the finance function, 

4,9 The s 3 ^steiB by which the doubts about the plans are clarified were 
. also analysed. The most logical step is to find out about these 
maialities. The resix>ndents were therefore, asked to indic<ite the 
modalities through which doubts are cnlarified and resolved. The 
resx>ons€^s are given in table 4,9 


TABLE 4.9 SHOWING THE M3DALITIES ADOPTED BY 

THE BANKERS TO GET THE DCXJBTS CLARIFIED. 


Mocial .i, 1;. .i es f or' t'.he 

removal o,f the <jov.ibts 

Karnataka 

r>T‘ i 

West 

Bengfi 1 

Total 

Contact Brinks regioria.l. 

4 

7 

5 

16 

off ice 

(6.6) 

(12.1) 

(10.2) 

(10.0) 

Consulted Lead feink 

7 

5 

14 

26 


(11.7) 

(8.6) 

(28.6) 

(15.6) 

Throughi BLCC/I.CC 

2 

8 

4 

14 


(3.3) 

(13.8) 

(6.2) 

(8.7) 

Not aware. 

47 

38 

26 

111 


(78.3) 

(65.5) 

(53.1 ) 

(65.7) 


60 

58 

49 

167 





(100) 


Again it may be observed that 65 percent of the respondents in 
Karnataka v?ere not aware of any niet.hod t.o clear the dojbts and 1-his 
answer is consistent with their resxxmse to the earlier question. 
T1 is further observed t.hat a small minority of about 20 jxsrcent 
resfxjndents indicated that they resolved their doubts by 

contacting either the regional offices or the lead banks. The 

same is true of the States of Orissa and West Bengal, where 20.7 
and about 38.8 percent of the respondents respectively contact 
either the regional office or the Lead Bank. It may be noted here 
that lead tmhk plays an important role in West Bengal as compared 
to the other two states » where 28 . 6 percent, of the respondents 
■ mentioned about consulting the Lead Bank in case of doubts. An 
insignificant percentage of the resixindents i.e. 3.3, 13.8, 6.2 in 
Karnataka, Orissa and West Bengal respectively got their doubi.s 
clarified throxigh BLCC or DLCC meetings . It musl. be noted here 
that in situations of doubts, hanks seek clarif ication only frc^m 
■banks and not from other institutions like DRDA who are actual ]> 
involved in the planning process. 

It is seen that institutional modalities and arrangements do 
exist within the hmnking structure for clarification of doubts ancJ 
removal of snags and bottlenecks. But the basic question is 
■ whether there is any interaction between the concerned districi 
block level authorities and the bankers in order to ensure 1 h. 
linkage-; which is necessary to achieve the results and rpsole- 
diffic;ulties. Since the state level nachinery is, main];- 
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responsible for Ihe planning, ihc' pj'oject beam enquired the 
rejsixjndenls to explic itly indic:at.e wiiet.hor any action is taken by 
DRDA, with referericre to thc'i r doubl.s, which w’ere communicated. 
Tlieir resixjnses arc’ given in bable 4.10. 

TABLE 4.10 SHOWING WHETHER ACTION IS TAKEN BY DRDA OR NOT 


Action by DRDA 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Total 

Action laken by DRDA 

9 

11 

18 

38 


(15.0) 

(19.0) 

(36.7) 


No action 

5 

7 

2 

14 


(8.3) 

(12.1) 

(4.1) 


Not Certain 

46 

40 

29 

115 


(76.6) 

(60.9) 

(59.2) 


Total 

60 

58 

59 

167 


4.10 Since majority of the resiwridents were not ware of the modalities 
to clear doubts, they obviously were not aware of this 

communication also. However only about 15% in Karnataka, and about 
19% in Oi-issa and 37% in West Bengal said that DRDA does take 
action on the basis of their queries etc. But remaining about 8%, 
12.1%, and 4.1% respectively in the three states said that no 
action is taken by the DRDA. One can infer from this that even 
w’hen doubts are raised, DRDA does not take any effective action to 
clarify the doubts. Tlds would certainly have an . adverse 
consequence on the credit support to the plan; because if those 
who have to implement have doubts and they are not clarified in 
time they may go slow in implementation or totally be indifferent 
to such programmes or schemes. But again since a majority are not 
aware of what happens it may be inferred that the, institutional 
modalities for either planning or for resolving difficulties or 
clarifying doubts, is not clearly spelt out. This will hinder the 
implementation process. 

4.11 As DRDA has to take effective action for removing the doubts, and 
evolve modalities for the same the respondents were asked to 
indicate the miture of action taken by the DRDA and their 
responses are given in the table 4.11. 
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TABLE 4.11 SHCMIMJ THE NATURE OF ACTION TAKEN BY DRDA 


Nature of action 

l^arnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Total 

Action Through Lead Bank 

1 

3 

1 

5 


(1.7) 

(5.2) 

( 2.0) 


Necessary Discussion 

8 

8 

17 

33 

held with DRDA 1 

:i3.3) 

(13.8) 

(34.7) 



9 

n 

18 

38 


DISTRICT CREDIT PLANS 

Thus far we have been talking about the various plans to be 
prepared by the DRDA and the modalities they have dcndsed for 
removal of doubts or for providirig clarifications to the partners 
providing credit. But since the brinks have to play major role 
both in mobilizing required resources and nifiking tlie f inanr;ia] 
assistance easily accessible to the beneficiaries, it is essential 
to understand the process of working out District Credit. Plans at 
their end . 

4.12 In order to ascertain whether the bank branches at the block level 
have copies of the DCP, questions were asked about its availability 
(Table 4.12) 

TABLE 4.12 AVAILABILITY OF DISTRICT CREDIT PLANS TO THE BANK 
BRANCHES AT THE BLOCK LEVEL. 


Availability of 
District Credit Plan 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

'West 

■ Benga,l 

Total 

Yes , We .have ■ 

22 

20 

24 

66 


(36.7) 

(34 .5) 

( 49.0) 


No, We don’t have 

22 

24 

16 

62 


(36.7) 

(41 .4} 

( 32 . 7 ) 


Not Certain 

16 

14 

9 

39 


(26.6) 

(21.1) 

(18.4) 



60 

58 

49 

167 


It is certoinly gratifyi.ng to note that more than one third of 
the respondents botli in Karnataka and Ordssa as against 49% in 
Wc-^st. Bengal admitted that Dist;ric*i Credit Plans are available. 
But. it cannot be ignored t.hat about 36,7 perc:;ent and 41,4 ix-^rc:ent 
respectively voice their opinion against the existence of such a 
plan and the number in West Bengal is no less (32.7 perceni. ). 
After discussing 5 it was seen that a majority of those operating 
the scheme did not really not know wliat they are implementing. It 
should also be noted that 39 respondents (23 % of the total 
respondents were not aware of the existence of IXP and i^ts 
relationship to their work environment. 

4.13 After having known about the existence of the District Credit 
Plans, we wanted to ascertain the role played by these bank 
branches in the preparation of the same. I^hether the block level 
” branch managers have any role? This is essential because the 

degree of involvement of the bank in the implementation of the 

credit plans would be, to a considerable extent, determined by the 
role played by them in the preparation of District Credit Plans, 
Their responses are given in the Table 4,13, 

It is observed from the table 4.13 that, in all the three 

states 63,3 of re^spondents in Karrifitaka and about 65.5 |xercerit in 

Orcissa, and 50% in West Bengal categoricali:^" ixcinted out that- they 
had no role in the preparation of the district credit plan. Oit. 
of the i^espondents who admitted their involvement, 10%, 15,6%, and 
8.2 % acknowledged their part in implementation. In West Bengal 
mostly the regional offices of the banks participated in the 
preparation of District Credit Plans (38.8), Further more about 
one third of the respondents in all the three states were not aware 
of any role in the formulation of DCP. Thus it is evident if the 
views expressed by the majorit-y of the responde^nts are any 
indication they point to the alarming fact that the bankers 
(branch managers) working in the block/district do not have a role* 
to play in the preparation of DCP, The bankers ha.e theii- own 
animal r>erf ormance budgets with targets for dexx)sits mobilisation 
and pi'iori.ty sector advances. The DCF^ is given to them by lead 
banks. This brings out the fact that there is no p>lanning at the 
branch levelfor the DCP, They do not have any knowledge cjr 
definite information of what sort of involvement took place at the 
regional offices of their bank. In view of that their resixxises 
meant nothing more than a mere guess. 
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TABLE 4.13 SHOEING TOE ROLE OF TOE BANK: IN 
TOE PREPARATION OF CREDIT PLANS. 


Role played by 

Karnataka 

Orissa 


We'St Total 

banks in the 
preparation of 
credit plan 




Bengal,. 

1 . Through regional 

7 

9 

19 

35 

Office if any 

(11.7) 

(15.5) 

{ 38.8 

) 

2. Only Lead Bank 

9 

2 

1 

12 


(15.0) 

( 3.4) 

( 2.0) 


3 . Only Participate 

6 

9 

4 

19 

in implementation 

(10.0) 

(15.6) 

( 8.2) 


4 . No role 

38 

38 

25 

101 


(63.3) 

(65 .5) 

(50.0) 

(61%) 


60 

58 

49 

167 


4.14 The lead ban!*; officers -were sxxK:'if i cal ly questioned on creiiit 
demand projection for preparing the DCP. \s%en questioned about the 
methodology'' folj.ov;ed, all of them were unanimous in saying that t:he 
credit targets for the calendar year are conveyed to the bfinkers by 
their Regional Office based on the performance budget for the 
calendar year prepared by the Head Office. The lead bank officers 
said that they consider the requests of District collector in DLCC 
for credit and try to fit th^ in these plans by allocating. The 
DCP becomes a total (additive) of all the credit target plans of 
the bank branches with some adjustments. The branch banlvers do not 
change their performance budgets since tiiey do not liave any power 
to modify it. They try to fit in the IXT% when the lead bank 

manager adhocly allocates the crtedii requests by District 
Collector. Then the bank branches try to accommodate write to 
their headquarters re^questing for t.„lie changes, biit it is a 
cumbersome procedure. More than 70% of the requests were turned 
down at the head c|uarters level. 

This brings out the fact that becc^mes a cummulative plan 
based on the banker’s own credit target plan. Ranker’s performance 
budget is avilable in January, and IXIP is prepared mostly in 
April/May. The IXIP is neither related to fact.ors affecting the 
usage of credit like marketing, warehousing, nor DDP, 
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TABLE 4.14 



Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Total 

Credit targets (i)decided 
by your regional office 

60 

58 

49 

167 

(ii) by DCP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Do you adjust for DCP? 

Semetiraes Yes 

+25 

18 

20 

63 

Never 

35 

40 

29 

104 

Do you accept sudden 
adhoc requests . 

Sceietiroes Yes 

15 

12 

10 

37 

Never 

45 

46 

39 

130 


4.15 Since bank branches do not seem to be taking part in the 
preparation of the District Credit Plan, it is likely that the 
credit plans handed dovfn to the banks for implementation may cast 
douuCS in tneir minds and they^ may in turn seek 

clarifications/modifications on the allocations. Therefore a 

pointed was asked whetJiex* the banks sought 

clarifications concerning the credit plans. The responses are 
given in table 4 . 15 . 

TABLE 4.15 SH0WI1S3 WHEffiER BANKS SOUOrr MODIFICATIQN/CLARIFICATIONS .4B0UT 
THE CREDIT PLANS. 


tVhether banks seek 
clarific- 
ations about credit plans 

liarnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Total 5; 

Yes 

27 

27 

31 

85 1 


(45.0) 

(46.6) 

( 63.3) 


No 

6 

5 

3 

14 


(10.0) 

(8.6) 

(4.1) 

i 

.1 

Not certain 

27 

26 

15 

68 ! 

Not aware 

(45.0) 

(44.8) 

(30.6) 

. 'i 

■t 


60 


58 


49 


167 
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It niay be observed that at least about, half of the respondents 
in the states of Karnataka and Orissa and about 63 percent in West 
Bengal said that clarifications are sought but again it is 
disturbing that a little less than half (40%) were not aware of 
such modalities. 

4.16 Having as ascertained whether there was scope to modify the 

credit plan, the logical querj" was to find out how the 
modifications were sought. The responses are given in the table 
4.16. 

It is most striking that the majority of them sought 
modifications within the banking structure rather than with the 
DRDA or the BEKD. They always tried to follow their own performance 
budgets. In the BLCC/DLCC meetings thej' tried to reallocate to 
suite their needs. This certainly points to a glaring problem 
that much talked about organizational and administrative 
integration between the administrative fimction and finance 
function, seemed to have remained merely a slogan and one wonders 
in tlie absence of this what can be achieven^i in the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme. 


TABLE 4.16 


Modalities for the 
clarifications 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Total 

1. Discuss with head 

office 

10 

16 

14 

40 


(16.3) 

(27.6) 

( 2.8.6) 


2* Refer to lead 

Bank 

9 

(15.0) 

5 

(8.6) 

11 

(22.4) 

25 

3. Discuss with B.IX)/DRDA 

4 

(6.7) 

i 

(6.5) 

- 

8 

4. Raise in BLCC/DLCC 
to real. locate 

4 

(6.7) 

2 

(3.4) 

6 

(14.3) 

12 


27 

27 

31 

85 
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4.17 MONITCHIMJ OF DISTRICT CREDIT PLANS. 

According to bankers there v?as no monitoring of DCP. They 
monitored their credit targets with reference their own performance 
budgets and priority sector credit targets accoring to their 
guidelines. They did not think that it is then duty to do it. 
According to them most of the DCP are covered by their own credit, 
targets that is more than enough. This attitude is brought out by 
the responses of bankers. 




Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Monitoring 

of DCP. Yes 

2 

1 

3 


No 

58 

57 

46 

MonitoriTig 

0,1 




performance 

" bud'gets Yes 

60 

58 

49 


No 

- 

- 

- 


.18 When questioned about the availability of financial resources j the 
bankers felt that the monetary' system as a whole had enough 
resources. But tne question is that they have to achieve the 
tarrget o3 advancing credit in a par-ticular area \vithin the given 
time. Therefore the real problem is that the quantum, timeliness, 
trie scheme, the location do not match the requirement. According 
to one oan.ker , he had enough funds for minor irigation, while the 
IRDP be neficxary chose milch animal. 


As to the question to what extent the available funds match these 
requirement, the responses are tabulated below: 


TABLE 4.18 


The F*ercentege of Funds Matching the needs 


10 


Karnataka Orissa 


West Bengal 


Timeliness 


40% 


40% 


45% 


Quantum 


30% 


35% 


40% 


Schemes 


35% 


50% 


38% 


It is seen from the above table that 50-65% of bankers are of 
the opinion that they do not exactly match. 

4.19 For successful implementation of riiral development programmes there 
has to be effective coordination between District Developnent plan 
and the District Credit plans. After all development plan will 
remain a mere ideal unless they are supjxjrted by credit jjlans and 
banks mobilize necessary funds for impiemeniiiig the plans. The 

respondents wei'e asked to indicate if there was adequate 

coordination and integration at the two levels as perceived by 
them. Tlieir resixDnses are given in the table 4.19. 


TABLE 4.19 SHOWING BANKERS OPINIC94 ABOUT THE INTBGRATIOI OF 
DISTRICT CREDIT PLAN AND DISTRICT DEVEL0™ENT PLAN 


integration of DCP 
and DDP 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

Wesi. 

Berigal 

. Total 

Yes 

18 

18 

31 

,67 


(30.0) 

(31.0) 

( 63.3) 


No 

9 

5 

O 

O 

1 r 

i ' ■ 


(15.0) 

(8.6) 

(6.1) 


Not aware 

33 

35 

15 

83 


(55.0) 

(60.4) 

(28.6) 

(50%) 


60 

58 

49 

167 
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It, is ajnazing that, more than half of the respondents tiave' not 
perceived any integration between the two plans. Tiiis ce-rtatnly 
indicates tliat the amount of coordination existing between two 
functions is very low. However it is no less significant that 
about 30 percent in liarnataka and Orissa and about 63 percent in 
West Bengal said that there is coordination between two functions. 
It may be noted here that in West Bengal there is a greater degree 
of coordination between Banks and DRDA than in other two States. 

The two functions acted as individual entities according to 
bankers. Since coordination renains a vital function for 
implementation of rural development programmes , the resp>ondents 
were also asked to give a categorical assessment about the degree 
of coordination between the two functions in operations. The 
picture emerging is very grim as majority of the respondents v/ere 
not able to pin pxjint any sp>ecial coordination effort. Out of a 
total of 67 respondents who perceived some integration between DDP 
and DCPjonly 10% have said that there is some coordination, that too 
in case of certain specific projects. This probably means that 
noticeable and effective coordination has not emerged at 
institutional level, but it might be there at the individual level. 


Fcom the above discussions i1 can be interpr'eted that the 
coordination between the two sectors was lacking. The IXIC 

meetings w^ere mostly on focused on pol icj' issues, and at the 
opierational level there is no organisational infrastructure to 
improve the communication and coordination between the various 
departments. We found that the financial resources were more chan 
adequate, but thej" were not propierly linked to the demand 
esp)ecia]ly to its three parameters, viz. quantum, timeliness and 
location. 


4.20 SELECTION OF BEMFICIARIES 


of various p.irogra!Bmes 
var i oi.is author i t i es 


Having discussed the procedure of formula ti or 
of rural developxnent and the invoi'.ement of 
there in, it is appropriate to look into the procedm-e, criteria 
and considerations that go into the selection of the 

beneficiaries. It is necessary to know whether right type of 
beneficiaries are selected according to the bankers and their 
involvement thei'e in . 


First of all w© had set out to find out the authoi'ity that has 
the major role in the selection of the beneficiaries according to 
the bankei-s. Hie response to this question is given in table 
4.20. 


TABLE 4.20 


IDENTIFICATICW OF BENEFICIARIES 
SHOWIM3 THE PERCEPTICW OF THE BANKERS ABOUT THE AUTHORITY 
RESPONSIBLE PC« IDENTIFICATIW OF BENEFICIARIES. 


Authority for 
identification (Major role) 

Karnataka 

Ori ssa 

West 

Bengal 

Total 

1. Block Office only 

42 

(70.0) 

54 

(93.1 ) 

25 

(51.6) 

121 

2* Gram Panchayat only 

- 


21 

(42.3) 

21 

3. Block & Bank Official 

18 

2 

1 

21 

together 

(30.0) 

(3.4) 

(2.0) 


4 0 Banks only 


- 

- 

- 

5* Not Certain 

- 

o 

( O i \ 

2 

( 4.1) 

4 


60 

58 

49 

167 

It is observed that 

in the bankers 

opinion 

the block 

officials 


have a major say in the identification of beneficiaries in all the 
three States. This of course is understandable since the Block 
machinery lias been traditionally entrusted with the task of rur-al 
development. It was also seen that in the case of West, Bengal 
Gram Panchayats are actively involved in the identification of the 
beneficiaries. The active role played by the Gram Panchayats in 
IRDP can be attributed to the high le'.'el of political 
consciousness among the people? of West Be^ngal even at the gras.'-; 
root level. But with the coining in of the banks, oiie- would ha\e 
expected a greater' sharing between the Banlis and the Block, 
officials in so far as identification of beneficiaries is 
concerned. It is seen that in Karnaliaka 30 percent, of the 
bankers said that they jointly take jiart in the select.] on of 
beneficiaries. None the less one finds this change is quite low, 
but when analysing the situation in Orissa and West Bengal where 
only 3.4 and 2.0 percent of banJrers resijectively said that iiiey 
decide the cases. 

4.21 Ideally the identification of the beneficiaries is to be done in 
specially organized credit camps which, on the one side are 
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atteridcxi by Block and Bank officials and on the other by the 

loc:^i] leader and the beneficiaries themseJvf^s. Credi.t ca.mi)s 
improve the coordination between the functions, siric.'e they can 
discuss the beneficiary, the schemes, the amount etc. In order to 
ascertain whether the beneficiaries are identified in the credit 
camps, attended by all concerned, questions were asked. Their 
responses are given in Table 4.21. 

TABLE 4.21 SHCMING IDENTIFICATION OF 

BENEFICIARIES IS DONE IN CREDIT CAMP. 


Identification in 
credit camps 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Totel 

Yes {Always) 

39 

9 

6 

54 

No 

(64.3) 

21 

(15.5) 

43 

( 12.2) 
38 

102 

In l)etv;een 

(35.7) 

(74.1) 

r* 

O 

(10.3) 

(77.6) 

5 

(10.2) 

11 


60 

58 

49 

167 


It is clear tiiat the norm of identifying the benc^f iciaries in 
the credit camps liad been accepl:ed t';o a greaber extent in 
Karnataka than in Orissa and least in the case of West Bengal 
where in about 78 i>eTcent of the banliers said that identification 
is not done in the creciit camps.- 

However it is seen that even in Karnataka Eiore than 35 x^rcent 
of bankers such identification is not done through credit camps. 
But at the same time this performance is far more impressive vtien 
compared to Orissa where only 15 percent of the bankers said 
they are identifi.ed through credit camps. Tliis probably s-uggests 
that credit c^mps have still not become a regular featm-e ' for 
identif ication of beneficiaries in Orissa. This means the 
coordination between the two functions is very low. 10% of the 
respx)ndents of Orissa and West Bengal were in the in between 
category, suggesting the identification could liave been done this 
way or the other* 

4.22 Wliile selecting the beneficiaries, the officials have to be guided 
. by certai,!! nO:rms, like the 
'the asset 


capacity to generate income. The respondents were therefore asked 
to indicate the reasons and considerations for the selection of 
the beneficiaries as they see. Their responses are given be .low i.n 
the table 4.22. 

TABLE 4.22 SH(MIM3 BANKHiS PARTICIPATION IN IDENTIFICATICN OF 
BENEFICIARIES. 


Bankers consideration 

Karnataka 

Yes 

Orissa 

Yes 

West Bengal 

Yes 

1, Belongs to BPL group 

41 

58 

29 


(83.7) 

(96.7) 

(50.0) 

2.1110 Beneficiary has 

39 

55 

30 

interest in the scheme. (79.6) 

(93.3) 

(51.7) 

3 Beneficiary has 

43 

56 

46 

capability to 

(87.8) 

(96.7) 

(79.3) 

manage the asset. 





It is strikin^g to note that in case of all the three states 
all the bank officials had given the first rank to criteria 3 with 
equal em^iiasis. This means that the beneficiaries must be capable 
of managing the asset. In West Bengal the other two criteria had a 
lower ranking. Their belonging to below poverty line or interest 
in a particular scheme is relatively a lesser consideration to the 
bank branches. But it is really unfortunate to expect the IRDP 
beneficiaries to have the capacity to manage. The main aim of the 
programme is to bring the poor beneficiaries into the mainstream. 
Therefore the expectation - that they will have capacity to manage 
will be an hindrance in achieving the goal of the IRDProgramrae . 

4.23 It was felt that bankers should also inspect the beneficiaries and 
their schemes if proper management of credit should be ensured. To 
the question as to the methodology, how the bankers assess the 
be.nef iciaries , the responses were varied. (Table 4.23) 
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TABLE 4.23 SHOWING HOW THE BANKERS ASSESS TOE BENEFICIARIES 



Bankers assessment 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Total 

1. 

Field Inspection 

13 

(22.0) 

24 

(41.4) 

14 

( 28.6) 

51 

2. 

Traditional occui>ation 

14 

(23.3) 

6 

(10.3) 

9 

(18.4) 

29 

3. 

Viability of the project 

9 

(15.0) 

- 


9 

4. 

Personal Integrity or 
past dealings 

2 

(1.3) 

6 

(10.3) 

9 

(18.4) 

17 

5. 

Training about the 

Scheme Trj'sem { 

5 

8.3) 

3 

( 5.2) 

rr 

i 

(14.3) 

15 

6. 

Availability of 
inf ras tructural 
facilities 

6 

(10.0) 

O 

L. 

(3.4) 

1 

(2.0) 

9 

7. 

Any one of the above 

11 

(18.3) 

17 

(29.3) 

9 

(18.4) 

37 
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It was seen that in all the three States, majority of the 
officials seem to assess the beneficiaries through their field 
inspection. But along with field inspection they are also guided 
by certain objective considerations like traditional occupation of 
the beneficiary and the viability of the project in the State of 
Karnataka and West Bengal; but it is much less so in case of 
Orissa. Probably in the case of the latter they go more by 
personal impressions and subjective assessment as revealed in the 
responses . It is also noted that about one- third of the 
respondents in Orissa are not certain how they do it but they do 
it in one of theabove methods, and 18 percent of Karnataka and 
West bengaJ are also of the same opinion. 


4.24 In the overall assessment it was necessary to find out whether the 
benefits reached the right type of persons. In other words whether 
people below the poverty line got the benefits of the prograjmne. 
Their responses are given in the table Below 4.24 

TABLE 4.24 SHOWING COMMENTS OF IHE BANKEE^S ON 
■nffi TYPE OF BENEFICIARIESSELECTED 


Comments on the 
beneficiaries 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Right selection of 

29 

13 

26 

beneficiaries 

(48.3) 

(22.4) 

(53.1 ) 

Wrong selection of 

25 

35 

15 

benef i c iar i es 

(41.7) 

(60.4) 

(30.6) 

Doubtful 

6 

10 

18 


(10.0) 

(17.2) 

(16.3) 


at 


is evident that in case of Karnataka and West Bengal 
least half of the beneficiaries were the right persons whereas 

their number is a meager 22 percent in case of Orissa. By 
contrast 60 percent of the beneficiaries were a wrong selection in 
case of Orissa but they were 40 p>ercent in Karnataka and about 31 
percent in West Bengal . On a further probe it was nade clear wfiat 
was really meant by wrong selection of the beneficiaries. This 
according to them, in practice meant that the beneficiaries were 
chosen not with reference to objective considerations. This is not 
an unfamiliar situation. It is felt if there had been joint 
selectiori with bol!i flie systems enacting their role, the result 
would have been much better. 


4.25 BENEFICIARIIS AND THE BANKS. 

Having discussed about the selection of the beneficiaries, we had 
explored, about the formalities to be completed for getting the laan 
sanctioned. The time taken for processing of locin application, 
actual release of the sanctioned money and finally the norms for 
fixing the repayment installment are analysed. 


In the first place we examined the formalities one had to 
complete for getting the loan sanctioned. As a main indicator, 
for measuring the formalities to be completed, we had asked the 
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respondents to indicate the number of certificates they had to 
submit at the time of submitting the application. The data is 
presented in table 4.2.'). 

TABLE 4.25 SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES REQUIRED AT THE 
TIME OF SUBMITTING THE LOAN APPLICATIW . 


No. of certificates 


Karnataka 


Orissa 


West 

Bengal. 


One 


(14.3) 


Ti\)o 


Tliree 


10 

(20.4) 


Four 


Moi'e than four 


.No Certificates 
required 


Do not know 
esiactly 


It is evident that all the banks do not follow standard 
procefiure for filling of the application and probably insist on as 
many as four or even more documents along with the application. 
On a closed and careful comparison between states it .seems the 
procediire is more or less same in all the three States. It is 
seen that in Karnataka, according to 63% of respondents we need a 
minimum of two documents along w’ith the application whereas 
comparative figures both for Orissa and West. Bengal are ax-ound nS 
and 69 percent respectively. This comparison is further borne ou1 
by the fact that according to more than ten percent of 1 lie 
respondents both in Karnataka (11.6) and West Bengal (12.2) as rmuiy 
as four documents are required whereas it is accordl 
respondents in Orissa. 
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4.26 Another problem that, fieople in the nirnl areas iiave t.o face in 
getting the loan is of providing surety (Table 4.26). Therefore, 
it is important, to find out alxjut this aspe^ct. It is a known fac:t 
that, under IRDP guidelines surety should not be insisted urxjn by 

the bankers . 

TABLE 4.26 SiOWING WHETHER THE SURETY RB5UIRED FOR THE SANCTIONING OF 
LOAN 


Surety 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 


Yes 

15 

(25.0) 

14 

(24.1) 

19 

(38.8) 


No 

44 

(73,3) 

40 

(69.0) 

22 

( 57 . 1 ) 


Not certain 

1 

(1*7) 

4 

(6.9) 

0 

(4.1) 



TABLE 4.27 SHOWING 

AVERAGE TIME TAKEN 

FOR SANCTIONING OF 

LOAN 

FOR VARIOttS SCHEMES 

N;:ime of 

Schf"ii»o 

Wi l.li i ! 

K/i T’r 1 j 

’1 H fortniglit 
'ika Orissa Wfsl 

Ik^ngal 

More a fortnight 

K.a r r i: 1 1 a k; i Or- i s s.' t \<c • s 1 

l^-nga 1 

In Ik-'lwt'en 

Kama- Ocissa We 

taka = 

■St 

I , Agr*icu] lure 

9 

( 15.0) 

14 

(24.2) 

If) 

(30.6) 

30 31 

(50.0) (53.5) 

1 7 

(34.7) 

( 35 . 0 ) 

13 

(22.4) 

17 

( 34 , 7 : 

2,. Animal 

Hv3sb<indry ■ 

1 1 
i .i 

(18.3) 

16 

(27.6) 

14 

(28.6) 

3.8 27 

(63.4) (46.6) 

21 

(42.9) 

11 

(18,3) 

15 

(25.9) 

14 

(28.6) 

3 ..Agricu] t.ure 
& Allied 

8 

(13.6) 

15 

(25.9) 

16 

(32.6) 

38 23 

(63.4) (39.7) 

22 

(44.9) 

14 

(23. .3 ) 

20 

! 34 . .5 ) 

11 

( 22.4 ; 

I . Ri ir; s I Rj-1 i sar 

( 20.0) 

16 

( 27 . 5 ) 

1 5 

(30.6) 

24 17 

(40.0) (29.3) 

20 

(40.8) 

24 

(40.0) 

or.' 

(43.1 ) 

■]4 

( 28 . 0 

5.TSB 

13 

(22.1) 

17 

(29.3) 

12 

(22.5) 

33 23 

(55.0) (39.0) 

r\ 4 

(48.9) 

( 20 . 7 ) 

1 P 

(31.0) 

13 

(20,5 
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In i:omp?‘i,r*a1 J ve t-erms, if is agai..ri brought out. that, t.his 
concJi.tJ.un is not. jjisisted in Orissa and Karnataka as mucii as 

it hap|>enB in West Bengal . V<n' instance whi le one-"foijrt.li of' tiie 
resi.>oridents in Karnat,a.ka and 24 % of the respondents; in Oi'issa and 
above 40 percent in West BengciJ mentioncxi that they insisted upon 
producing surety. The inbetween res][x>ndents explaincxi tiiat. tliey 
have both types of cases, depending on the ci rcumstniK-es . Only 73% 
in Karnataka, 69% in Orissa /iTid 57% in WV^’st Bengal follovvcd tiie 
guidelines. 

4.27 After the loan applications are submi tted the obvious thing to 
investigate is to find out how much time it takes for scrutinizing 
Oie application. We have asl.eij the r€'‘S|-xjndenl.s to indicate the 
t ime taken for scrutinizing of loans for agriculture, animfil 
husijandry, and the like, to find out wtiether t:lie time taken for 
t-iie 'xurd,, ion of loan wa.s saiuf-' in rill t,ype\s of scl'icmic-^s or was it 
diffeient. This is important tl'ic difference in requirements 

of agin cul t ui’c^ and oMier act.ivM ies like aniiTal huslvindry or small 
business. 


It that in all the il-nxa- states {IVible 4.27} accord 

t.x; more than 7o'% ot. tlie res|:>ondf'nts the sanct i.oni, ng of .Icxin t,.akes 
more than, 15 days. According ■ to a boih: 15.-16% .of bankers ' in 
Kcii nataka the loans ai'e, sanctioned untliin 15 days for rill, sch^anes, 
and about ISB sector 22% of bankers (22%) said thril loans ai*e 
sanctined witliin a fortnight. In Orissa, according to about 27% 
respondents agricultural loans were sanctioncxl within 15 days, but 
more respondents felt that the loans for other schemies weri- 
sanctioned .within 1,5 days. In AVest. Bengal , only 22% of 
res];.)ondents said that thetloans for ISB Sector- ..was sanct:4on,fv‘r! 
with in. 15 days, while, more respondents (30-32%) said lliat 
for othxn schemes wem 'sarvr--tJ:ori.ed withi..!'. 15 days... Ar 

the Ixinkers, sanctioning ofloan i.s a, .routine matter 
no,l mriki.ng any. new decision. Tl-.c-y au-c ia. «:joessii,e 
decided by. the admini.sti-ative. svci.^-mre 


t. he ' 1 oarvs 
Acr’’oi,- i ng t'.:j 
ai ic! ^ 1 1! ^y u'e:r.'C 

wlia t ' hne Ixeeri 


4.28 .T1 is common exix?rience tha8 ^!!cre time lag hetwcen the 

actual release and the scrutiny t-jr apid i cal i'.ns and sanction ■-■)r 
loans. Ttius it was relevant to '■•nquire ah>out the time t.akf'ii fiir 
the actual release of the money . ( Tahle 4 . 28 1 


It is foand tiiat the time gai:) varies from a week to over a 
moiiffi hut. ttiis \aria1don is found more in case of one Strife tiian 
in file other t.wo. For instancr-, in . vr-:e of Far-ivi i at-. , and Fe;- I 
hengal it is found that according to nl i«*rr-eni ;tnd H?. ix-rc.-nl 
resix>ndents loans are released, within a week but the comiJarat-i \'e 


figure for Orissa i.s jiist 21 ix^rcenK Ti. is /-ilso cori'H;>br:)ra,i.,r'<l, by 
t..h€^ fact that according t.o 38 jx^rcfcnt -of !:>finker*s in Dpissri nionfyv' is 
reJeased only after a riionth. Bui suc'h a situation existed in 
Kariiateka and Wc^st hengal according to onlx" 3 % and 10 % of 

resiondents . Thus one can safely infer titat oner 1 he loan is 
sanctioncxi the release of the money is more exixxtli ioiisly dfinc- in 
case of West Bengal and Karnataka as coinf)<ired t.o Oriss<-r* Ti is 
also seen according to 33%, 25% and 15% of the respondents of 
Karnataka, Orissa, and West Bengal, the santion takes its own time 
depending on the case and they cannot definitely say whether it is 
one week or one moniJi. Of course if we have to i:)oin1 out to only 
one state, tJieri West. Bengal undoubt.edly leads in Uiis cd . 

We find the financial supjtort fimct ion acts quickly on the i>asis of 
identification by administrative support furK-tiom 

TABLE 4*28 SHCMING TIME TAKEN TO RELEASE CREDIT AFTER SANCTIONS. 


Diiration 

Krnataka 

Orissa 

West ftxnga.l 

,'IVyt.a],' 

0-7 days 

ou t 

12 

31 .. 

' 7T ' 


(6.6.:’,) 

(20.7) 

(63.31 


8-14 day S' 

' 3 

■! 

“r 

' 3 

12 


(6.0) 

(6.9) 

( 10 . 2 ) 


15-1 nionth 

■ O 

5 

1 

■ 9 


(5.0) 

(8.6) 

(2.0) 


More than 1 

montii 2 

22 

r. 

so 


(3.3) 

( .6 7 . 9 ) 

( 1 0 , 2 ) 


Not, D('*'f‘i n.] f r 

20 

15 

7 

42 


( 33.3) 

(25.9) 

(14..X1 
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4.29 Th<- ne 

■xt lest ion i s t fie 

1 oan amount , 

inst.^ 1 1 Iment. 

and ropjciynK 

srhe-dul 

e, A quest ion 

hxs to the quantum of 1 oan 

and afxjut i 


adequacy elicitfai 1 fo 1 lowi ng resijonses ( Tab] e 4.29). ft. is 
sfxai 1 liai 1 fie quantum x)! loan xvas hasfxi on some guideline's I'jJindly, 
and tficre uas no cfiange with referenc'c to need. It also sef-n i.hat 
in Kama taka and West Bengal more bankers followed the guidelirios 
frtmi tfjeir i'(^gional offices while in Orissa more resp>ondents , 
followed Nabard guidelines. Nearly 33% of the bvankers followrxl the 


B1X3 gviideli.neK also, sincro !^he snbsiciy was ficcKb’il bj' l^rX) on f be 
basis of their own norms. 


Quantum 

Fixed 


TABLE 4.29 

Karnataka. Oriss?) 


Wont Total 
Braigal 


1 . Aecording to NABARD 
Guide lines. 

2. According to BIX) 
office rules 

3. BANKS OWN Guidelines 
from Regional office 


17 

(2R.3) 

21 

(.35.1) 

22 . 
(36.7) 

60 


(13.1) 

IB 

(31,0) 

15 

(25.9) 

5B 


13 .55 

(26.5) 

15 51 

(30.6) 


21 


18 


(42.9) 
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4.30 Aboi.it the adequacy of loan, there were many cases according to the 
bank officials, where the loan amount was inailequate (Table 1.30) 
Nearly 60% of the respondent said the loan anujunt was inarlequatn. 

Accoi’ding to 60% of bankers in Karnalalui, 58% in f)i is.sa arid 
51% in West Bengal the loan amount was inaiiequat e. Tlif’ bankers 
just followed the guidelines, as they neither had time rior iv.wers 
to change the quantum of loan for different .schemes. 

TABLE 4.30 WHETHER THE QUANTUM OF LOAN WAS ADEQUATE 



Kax'nat^ka 

Orissa 

We.st. 

Bengal 

Adequate,. , 

22 

(36.6%) 

' 21- : 

(36.2%) 

21 

{ 12%) 

Inadequate 

36 

(60%) 

34 

(58.6%) 

(51%) 

Not certain 

.. ■ 2 . • • 

3 

3 


I'ota) 


61 


95 

(57%) 

8 

(0.5) 


Ttii-H was due to the fact tdiat the schemes were not 

evaliiatcKl from location-specif ic and schemei^-srieci f ic angles* The 
Icmn amount was uniform in 95% of the cases and therefore it did 
not. lend i.tself t,.o achieving the expected result. 

4.31 The? Imrik officials were also asked to point out the percentage of 
cases where the quantum of loan was adequate/ inadequate from a 
random sample of about 100 cases from each district according to 
their |:)erception. For this the records of the banlc branches m^re 
analysed. (Table 4. 31) It was seen that j^roject viability was not 
the consideration at aid for giving TRDP loans. 


TABLE 4.31 

WHETHER THE QUANTUM OF LOAN WAS ADE^JATE 
about 100 cases 

- Randcm Sample 


Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Total 




Bengal 


.A^dequato 

35 

32 

38 

105 


(33.0) 

(32.0) 

(42.0) 


Inadequat.e 

01 

5 5 

47 

163 


(60.0) 

(54.0) 

(50.0) 


Doubtful 

7 

15 

8 

30 


(71 .0) 

(14.0) 

( 8.0) 



103 

102 

' 93 

298 


According to the banlv office^rs, the problems of individual 
beneficiaries were also not taken into account and everybody got 
the same amount for all types of schemes. For eg., in milch cattle 
sc! rentes , the fodder ^ivai 1 abi ] i 1 and rket i ng i nf ra s t n id i ire was 
\'€U'y poor in mfiny blocks and the? be^neficiaries had to undergo a lot 
of problems. Tlirur incomes and exx:>endi lures we ro different from 
the gene?ral leveAl . Tliey had to Si:>end more» on foddc:‘r, and ged_ 
l(?ss incxmiev fr*oiu Ihdi* milk. Some^times when they go to a chilling 
centre, which is far away they had sp>end on trarisi.>or-t. htkI to i-vay a 
fee for chilling. Thereforef the Auability of the whole oi;x:^ration 
gets distorttAi, The actual viability in i>rac1ict- has not 
worked out. It was seen for more than 60% of the cases in 

Karnataka, 54% in Orissa, and 50% in West Bengal the loan amount 
was inadequate-*. 
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4 ..32 Further analysing these 163 ca..ses, it was seen that more than 50% 
of the cases telonged to TSR sector and rural ari/isans. (Table 
4.32) Tlie min reeason was that they did not imve worki.ng capital. 
ITie IRDP loan was for fixed assets. Since they i^ere iiot able to 
provide for working mpital, the asset was not able to genei'atc^ 
income and it became a dead block. 

TABLE 4.32 


Ty'pes 

Karnat:aka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Totel 

1 . Agriculture & 

Allied Activities 

8 

11 

10 

29 

2 . Animal Husbandry 

18 

15 

13 

46 

3. I.S.B. Sector & } 

35 

29 

24 

88 

Rirra 1 art i sans } 

(59.4) 

(28.0) 

(50.0) 



61 

55 

47 

163 


From these discussions it xvas seen that the quantum of loan 
was fix€xl adhocly. The viability* of the project was not taken into 
account while fixing the loan amount required. The cost and 
reveniie estimates and norms for schemes were not wwkedout: 
sepcirately. It was an uniform amount in most of the cases. 

4.33 Once the loan is sanctioned this had to be rMaxv.oi'fd from the 
t>enefi claries on an instalment basis. The liankers wtu'e asked 
about the criteria followed with reference to rep<\yTneri1 schedule, 
fixation of instalmerd amount etc. 

It is eviderii that; all the states follow different norms. 1\. 
is seen that 51% of Orissa bankers followed NAB AF® norms, where as 
43% of Karnataka blinkers had related the repayment more to the 
guidelines from the regional offices of the bank. In West Bengal 
both the guidelines from the regional offices of bank and Nabard 
are followed. Tlie net income is also related to reiayment 
according* t,o 22 % of the respondents in all the 3 states. It is 
felt that the net income should have been the most imi.>ortant 
criteria, but all the bankers did not follow it. 







TABLE 4.33 SHCMIM3 THE NORMS FDR FIXING TBE INSTALLMENTS AND SCHEDUI.E 
REPAYMENT 


Criteria for 
repayment'- 


Karnataka 

Or i ssa 

Wc^st 
. Bengal 

Tot^il 

1 . As per NABARD 


22 

30 

19 

71 

guidelines 


(36.7) 

(61 .7) 

(38.8) 

(43.0) 

2. According to their 


26 

11 

19 

59 

regional office norms 

(43.4) 

( 24 . 1 ) 

(38.8) 

(35.0) 

3. On the b^isis of 


12 

14 

11 

37 

net income froni 


(20.0) 

(24.1) 

(22.4) 

(22.0) 

the scheme 








60 

58 

49 
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4,34 Wien questioned about Vikas patrika, all the hankers (100%) said 
that they never updated the same. St c-ondl^ in i tie quesli-jn of 
regular entries with reference to laynient of interest , instrtlment 
etc, a] I the bankers said that it is eut.erasi only in {heir 
ledgers . 

The reasons for not updating the Vikas p?itrika are as follows, 
TABLE 4.34 (a) 



Karnatxikri 

Or i ssa 

West ■ Benga i ' 

Toi.al 

1 , Very Ijusv unable to 

do this 16 

18 

■ 1 2 . 

4G 

2. It’s lost 

20 

18 

21 

59 

3. Submitted very late 
many entries 

involving 24 

22 

16 

62 


60 

58 

49 

167 


Since most of the beneficiaries are illiterate, details about 
the remaining quantum of loan, interest, number of instalments are 
not given to them either in writing or verbally. All the hianlcers 


(100%) tell the beneficiaries to bring the next instalnierit in time* 
Tfie. following res|x>nses were received f:rom tdie Imnkers for tlie 
question on how thc^y calculat,e interest., wh<^n monthly insl:-ri]mf*rrt:.s 
are repa-id. , . 

TABLE 4*34 (b) 


Interest 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Total 


■for the quarter 

32 

31 

19 

82 


for the month 
only 

28 

27 

30 

85 



60 

58 

•19 

167 



It is sec^n from the above nearly 50% of the bankers calculated 
interest for the quarter even though x^fiyment has already been raade* 
tTien enquired for the reasons, the bankers said that thei^y have riot 
i*e\ ej\‘e(] j f :i,c insi ructions to the...contradi,ctory , and iliey want 

to' 'play safe* 

4.35 In addition t.o loans the riir'al peoxd.e get subsidy under various 
schemes implemented by DRDA. Reall>^ subsidy is first , given by 
t>ankers along with credit \q> nrmrgox'ostord and the subsidy amount. 

. is later released bv- DRDA 'to the barik.s, -.It was i.heref ore essent.,i.al 
tO' find out from the tenkers about the time taken to release the 
.subsidy and , 'the suitabi.lity of the pr-ocedure loll.owed at present 
,fo'£’ the same* The responses of the r.>ankers *:jn both thes'e"' as[H-^< -t s 
are i.>e,lo"w.,' eovYi the s/ystems shou]<l s-V''>t>rdiiiat.;e, for a sri!Oot:,h-~ 

. woricing .ue;i^rc)i tcil'.i.le 4.* '15 iieals wi Hi 1, Ih:- ''|'axKcv]ur*a.l 
asxect and table 4.36 about the asRessmenl of the same. 

It is essential that the administrative supix)r1 finrl b ui do 
not keep them, .in the dark. ■■ According. 'to '40% .of 'nani-.ors hi 
Karnataka and 20% and 1 2% in Orissa and West.Renga 1 , subs i ( 1\’ i s 
released by DRDA in advance. It is seen that the DRDA in Karnataka 
are able to act. in smooth liason with l)ankers. Ar-cording in 10% of 
West Bengal bankers and 35% of Ivarnataka arifi Orissa Iwikers subsjd> 
is released after t he utilisation certi ficvite is given by banks \.n 
DRDA. It is really j^athetic to know that 44.8% of bankers in 
Orissa, 25% in Karnataka and 16*4% in West Bengal, do not. know t,hc 
procedures. By detailed questioning it was found out, the 
procedure was not same in all the cases. 



TABLE 4.35 SHOEING THE RESPONSE OF THE BANKERS REGARDING WE H^CX^EDURE 
POLLCMa) BY DRDA IN RELEASIMJ THE SUBSIDY 


Totxil_ 


Procedure, followed by Karnataka Orissa 

DFfflA releasi.ng the 

subsidy 


West 

Bengal 


Subsidy released in 
advance 

Sut)sidy . ■ released 
after gett.ing 
utilization 
certifica.te 
Not. aware o^f tii,e 
proced ur‘e 


If the I'esponses given in table 4.35 ar*e seen in the light or table 
4.30, we find that 70% of bankers of Ordssa and about 55-56 percent 
in Karnataka and West Bengal are satisfied witFi the proced 
release of subsidy. 33% in Karnataka, 17% in Orissa and 
West Bengal are unsatisfied.,' The ' others ' are neither sat.isfied rioT 
unsatisfied as they think.- the. system cannot . be changed . , 




TABLE 4.36 SHOWING THE OPINION OF THE BANKERS ABOJT THE PROCEDURE FOR 
RELEASE OF SUBSIDY.' 


Karnataka Or i s sa 


4.37 Advancemeni of loans and subsidy will not serve any useful 
or for sure would not contribute t.o the economic 
of the beneficiaries, if it is not- ensured that the 


purpose , 
b^t-termcail 




Icmns are properly utilized* In order to do tliat, the Bankers 
have to keep contact with the benef iciaries j sup>€5rvise and ginde 
them* Tiiey should also bring to the notice of the DRDA staff, 
any i.mproper usage of loans etc* It is necessary that offici.als of 
the two functions go together to meet the beneficiary. The 
question as to the numbe^r of visits, frtapiencry and number of joint 
visits etc, elicited the following information. 

First of all in teble 4.37 information is presented about the 
number of the visits by bankers to meet the beneficiaries in 
general in the three States. The frequency to meet, the same 
beneficiary, and the number of visits to a particular beneficiary 
are tabulated later. 

TABLE 4.37 SHCMING THE FRB^JENCY OF THE VISITIMJ BENEFICIARIES BY BANKERS 


Frequency of the 
visits 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 
Renga 1 

Total 

1. Once in 15 days 

20 

13 

23 

56 


(33.3) 

(22.4) 

(46.9) 

(33%) 

2. 16-1 month 

26 

28 

8 

62 


(43.3) 

(48.3) 

(16.3) 

(36%) 

3. In t:wo morittis 

*'*!' 

1 

5 

8 


(3.3) 

(1.7) 

(10.2) 

(5.5%) 

4 , More , than two 

-7 

i 

7 

9 

O 0, 

jiionths 

(11.7) 

(12.1) 

(18.4) 

( 1 5% ) 

5. No visit 

5 

9 

4 

18 


(8.3) 

(15.5) 

(8.2) 

(11%) 


60 

o8 

49 

. 167 ■■■ 


In res|:>ect of th€? fr'equency of visiting the beneficiaries, it is 
more freq[uerit in West Bengal than either in Karnataka or Orissa. 
In West Bengal according to 47 percent of the tmnkers they met the 
beneficiaries at least once in 15 days, the comiJara^ figui'^es for 
KarnaUka anti Orissa were 33.3 and 24.4 i>ercent respectively. It 
is also seen that in Orissa 15.5 x-x-rcent of the respondents 
indicated that no visits were them. The number of such 

resix)ndents in West. Berigal and Karn^itaka is B.l and 8*3 

Percent :resxx"ctively, 

4.38 This does not mean that they visited the same beneficiary. kTien 
questioned about their visits to a particular beneficiary, dxiring 


] 


"the coiirse of a year , it. turned out that the maximum number of 
visits was two in most cases, three in unusual circumstances. The 
records from banks were analysed for the last 3 years. 

TABLE 4.38 


No. of visits in a year for each beneficiary 


Kama, taka 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Total cases 

1981-82 

5 

30 

17 

1 

53 

1982-83 

12 

27 

23 

1 

63 

1983-84 

9 

34 

21 

2 

66 





4 

182 


Orissa 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Total beneficiaries 

1981-82 

10 

25 

15 

2 

52 

1982-83 

17 

25 

18 

2 

62 

1983-84 

12 

34 

16 

1 

63 





. 5 

177 

West Beagri 1 

0 

1 

i. 

*”i 


Toi.a j i c i aries 

1 ri! o 1 n. 

i. t 'c’i .i “".C'...;.. 

r; 

n e. 

12 

,1 

T 

44 

1982-83 

9 

32 

11 

o 

54 

1 

12 

28 

13 

■ 

■ r .T . 





O 
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Out of a total of 182 beneficiaries in three years, only 2.21! 
pf-rcenl of cases were visited three times in Karnataka ;liie 
situation in Orissa was also nearly same; but West Bengal was 
better in the sense that this percentage was 5.3. 

4.39 0\er and above this, the Bankers also monitor the programme through 
various other methods. The situation is reflec-ted in table 4.39. 


1 


TABLE 4.39 SHOWII^ HOW THE BANKERS FOLLOW UP THE BENEFICIARIES 
TO CHECK MISUTILISATIC^ OF ASSETS. 


Fol]„ow up riiet}"icxj 

Karnat^ika 

Or i .s.sa 

West 

Bc^ngaJ 

Total 

Persoml corita.ct 

29 

(48.3) 

33 

(56.9) 

32 

(65.1) 

94 

TFirough corresponde^nce 

6 

(10.0) 

O 

4b 

(3.4) 

2 

(2.0) 

10 

Pre and Post inspection 

12 

(20.0) 

6 

(10.3) 

4 

(8.2) 

22 

No folliow up 

13 

(21.7) 

17 

(29.3) 

11 

(22.7) 

41 


60 

58 

49 

167 


It is revealed that tlie bankers in West Bengal lead 1 other- 
states iii c>e:rsorml contacts, sirif:e more than 60 pt^r-oent of them 
have iridica' ed 1riat. they follow nj< theii' cases tl'rroug'h p- rsjoiia i 
c-ontar-t. The need for other methods of contact is proixji-tional eJ;- 
rediiced. Over all li. seems that personal contact with 
benef iciaiies is: inaximvriTii irs case of West Bengal and minimnni iri 
case of !-;arnai.alia are 65,1 and 48.3 p-rcent resix?ctively. Again it 
must, hr noted that, in case of ail the three states 1/5 of !.he 
respondents^ liave stated l.liat, thei-e is nc.i tollcjw np. Tills brings 
out the weakness In tiie system. f-tirther ijuestions t.o tind out, 
about, the support given by the administrative sys-.t c^ni fo.r follow up 
brings out a clear pic-ture about tlic ciu'-rent state of c,'f.xiT'di!ia1 ion. 

4,40 The ^iK-Klion as t.o joint visits, freijnency of joint visits etc 
brought out the following pictui-eu 

TABLE 4.40 


Joint Visits/Frequency Karnataka Orissa West Bengal Totnl 


60 : j ^>7 47 164, 


Yes 

No 
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In the case of Orissa, tlif only joint visi t^ was done t.he 

milcrli aniiretl died and t.here wer i ))T'oi)lem.'-'. about i nsurvuicf* . In tvest 


Bengal, t lier'c t-r two cJisey. of joint visits. One case was lor 
pro- inspect ion vith r-r-fer.-no ti,. hariiilooni weaver and another wa;- 
witli reference to dofanlt, of rf-iayment by beneficiary producins 
bel 1— rnetaJ producl.s. Tn Karnaifiloi tin -re ■ ikj jt.>int . isil 


4.41 After mking these visits it was quest iotied whettier the l>ankers 
take acd -ion against, the bcaK'fic.-iarics for mi snt i 1 i .sation of 
assets. The resix^nses are given in table 4 . 41 . 


TABLE 4.41 SHOWING WHETHER BANKS TAKE ANY ACTION AGAINST THE 
BENEFICIARIES PCe MISUTILISATION OF ASSETS 


Action by Brinks 


Karnal.aka Or i s sa 


1 , 


30 

( 01 . 2 ! 


UjI i t tl 


!ic nuiiibc’ 


\< j f < in I 


'•cs[x:>iin 
poii'it r 


Al t’hoiigh ■ barijvers ai'e -- ro,.- ap, nchuuepj t,, ■ ,,i,is ■ ■ Ot o • ■ • . 1;' 

]iai-t;n l-ika as they are in ta-ci Ik-tic-.! J w-i a tircjoi : ■ ■ y >>t t l:.ch 
printed out that they teke aci i on aga 1 n.st tlie d.'fauJtor. .nvi th. i , 
number Is as high as over 76 p a -cent. The nuiiiber is rciaiio .c 
higher in West Bengal too, bid it. is lowe.sl inOri^-.,. hot onl;. 
that it is surprising that more than one fourth of the restond- -i,, 
have opined the action is doul.Tfiil in Orissa which also iyoints t 
the fact that not only action is not taken in case of defaulting 
beneficiaries in but a sizable section of the resijondents are 
doubtful about action taken . Totally 59 terJcers ( 36 %) have opine-il 
that actions are neither taken nor effective. Generally the 
action is only through notices, which do not have any effect.. 

4.42 The bankers bring these cases of misutilisation to the notice of 
the DRDA authorities who intern are also requested to take action 


default i ng 




against such beneficiaries. It. is ra flier striking that, both in 
case of Karnateka arifi West Beng;tl wiiere t>anker-s fr«iuen1Jy visit 
and report aiiouf the defaulting iM-nefi e iari es , tiie DRD.A t.akes no 
action. (talile 4.42) 51 ixircent of the bfinkers in West Bengal and 
40 pc-rcent in Karnataka have indicat.t'd ttiat DRDA takes no action 
against the defaulters, even wix n they bring it to their notice. 
This means the admin istraUve supix>rt. function is not giving proixn- 
support to fii'iHi’jci.ci.l 5siipport. tunctioro 


TABLE 4.42 




K,arna.1:aka 

Or‘i ssa 

West 

Total 





Bengal 


1. 

No action by DRD.A 

24 

9 

25 

58 



(40.0) 

(15.5) 

(51.0) 


9 

Act! 0.0 

20 

14 

8 

4.2 

3. 


(33.4) 

(24.1) 

(16.3) 


Unaware o.f any 

16 

35 

16 

67 


ac t i on/imcer ta in 

(26.7) 

(60.3) 

(32.7) 



Of course saiiie is the rase in Orissa where/a l,itt,le oyero' IB 

percent of the resf>or!dents have expressecb the sarne • 
However , it is significant to not .. ti.al in -.11 -ir.vjt' 

sectioii of the respondents a.re vinaware of .-my action taken bv DRI).4. 
Of course' tlie maxiiiiuiB number of respondents about such a situation 
are in Orissa which is as high as 60 percent, but the number is no 
less in the case of West Bengal and Karnataka which is 32.7 f>ercent 
and 21.6 percent respectively. Tliis indicate.s that the bankers 
are not, informed about, the action taken by DRB.A. Th i s c.a.. .-also be 
const rued, t.o mean that, since tlie-re is no aet i.on by PRDA , tliey have 
not informed the tenks. 

4.43 Tlie effect of action taken by the DRDA has also not produced any 
favorable result according to the liankers. In Karnataka (table 
4.43), tankers felt, that there has been no siiecific effect on the 
beneficiary in 3 cases. bankers also said that the DRDA 

delays the release of subsidy to banks with reference to these 
beneficiaries (two cases). Only in one case, in West Bengal the 
result has been favorable and led to satisfactory implementation. 
Finally , since the DRDA and bankers have already sent written 

notices or talked to them orally, the beneficiaries keep quiet . 
without worrying and did not care about the loan. Normally in case 
of misutilisation, the money should be recovered immediately but 
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i,t 153 jxDintcKj out by 26.7 p?rc;.ent. respondents in Karnatefoi 22.4% 
i.ri Orissa, and 12.2 i:>ercent in West BengaJ. that no recovery is 
made. dT'iey write off the beneficiaries and the bankers also do not 


TABLE 4«43 SHCMIM3 ACTION TAKEN BY DRDA ON MISUTILISATI(»I OF 
ASSETS 


Result of 

karnataka 

Oi'issa 

West 

Total 

ac t. i, on / i. nac: t i on 



Bengal 


1. No .spe^cific effect 

3 

- 

- 

3 


(5.0) 




2. Delay in release of 

1 

1 

1 

3 

subsidy by DRDA to 

(1.7) 

(1.7) 

(2.0) 


bank 





3. Result in satisfactory 

— 

1 

1 

implementati on . 



(2.0) 


4 . Results in, non- 

16 

13 

7.6 

35 

reccA'ery of loans 

(26.7) 

(22.4) 

(12.2) 



20 

14 

8 

42 


4.44 Having discussed the role of the bankers and how they i3erforme<J it, 
it is important to find their views about coordination between the 
banks and the DRDA. It is important because in the ultiiijate 
analysis the siKv:‘ess or failure of the Programme would defend on 
the coordination that exists between the two. In this resr->oc‘t 
information was obtained from the bankers alx)ut the rnetlioci 
followed for coordinating with each other and how did it work in 
their view. In other words it was sought to know what was their 
experience with reference to their efforts made for bringing about 
coordination. 






TABLE 4.44 SHOWI^«} CXXHDINATIW BETWEEN BANKS, DRDA AND BDO 


Coordiuat ion between 
B?mks/DRDA/Bro 

Karnateka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Totn 

] « No coordination between 

11 

14 

2 

27 

these bodies (very 

(18.3) 

(24.1) 

(4.1) 


minimi ) 

2. By personal contacts 

10 

3 

5 

18 

and regular visits 

(16.7) 

(5.2) 

(10.2) 


3. Through BLCC meetings 

17 

(28.3) 

21 

(36.2) 

32 

(65.3) 

70 

4* Ttirough written 

commi m i cat i on between 

4 

(6.7) 

- 

- 

4 

the! organisations 

5. Only during 

5 


1 

6 

credit sanction the 

(8.3) 

(6.9) 

(2.0) 


officials meet* 

6 * No ‘parti,.cular system 

13 

16 

' 9 ■ 

38 

but some coordination 

(21.6) 

(27.7) 

(18.4) 



60 

58 

49 

167 


Table 4.44 shows responses about the methofi of coordination. 
These range from personal contacts, official meeting and other 
records etc. Orissa learis among the states wliere atiout 1/4 of the 
bankers hold the view that no coordination exists. Tlie view held by 
such a large number of bankers that no coordination exists is quite 
in tune with the fact that 60 percent of the bankers in Orissa 
(Table 4.42) are unaware of any action taken by the DRDA against the 
defaulters. It is seen that in West Bengal Block Level Coordination 
Conmittee acts as a meeting ground for the bankers and the DRDA 
where 65 percent of the respondents have indicated that the 
coordination is achieved throu^ BLCC. Here the main objective 
according to 50 bankers 70% of the 70 bankers is to reallocate the 
DCP to match with their own performance budgets. It is also ' seen 
that in Orissa BLCC meetings pave t^e way for coordination according 
to 36 percentage of respondents, while it is 28 percent in 
Karnataka. 


: 
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4*45 Table 4.45 gives the bankers assessment about the ' degree of 
Coordi.nation through BLCC meetings. As a]„ready brought out there 
is an effective^ institutional mechanism in Block level 
Coordination Committee. In tahlc 4.45 the respondents liad 
indicated that coordination exists. Now, the degree is measured 
through the regularity of meetings, the way in which the meeting 
was conduct.ed. On the ne?gative side if we see, we find about 43 
percentage of the respondents in Kamataka have mentione=?d that- the 
meeting was only a foimial j ty. Tlie number of stich respondents in 
West Bengal and Orissa is just 12.2 and 15.5 percent respectively. 
Howev6ifr these responses should be again seen in the light of the 
fact that as many as 41.4 percent respondents in Orissa are 
doubtful about the efficacy of these meetings. It is also as high 
as 26.5 in West Bengal, and 31.7 percent in Karnataka. The bankers 
said that in the meetings there was no discussion and everything 
was decided by the collector or the Regional Manager of bank in 

consultation with collector if at all there is a change in 
allocations of credit targets. 


TABLE 4.45 SHOWING TOE INTENSITY/DEmEE OF C0C1®INATIC^ EXPERIENCED BY 
TOE BANKERS 


Banl.xS .Ex:pM?rienc:.c 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

Benga 1, 

, Total . 

Meeting not held 

1 

4 

— 

5 

regularly 

(1.7) 

(6.9) 



Meeting a formality 

*?r. 

10 

14 ' 

53 . ■ ' 


(43.4) 

( 22 . 4 } 

{ 2 .S ,. 5 ) 


Proper coordination 

14 

17 

22 

53 

existed between Banks 

(23.3) 

(29.3) 

(44.9) 


and others during meeting 




Cannot say either way 

19 

24 

13 

56 


(31.7) 

(41.4) 

(26.5) 
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STAFFING; 

4.46 It is well known that ijanlting services were exi.endefi to rural 
areas without adequate preparations. Tlie branches of t.he banks in 
the rural areas faced the problems, of infrastrucrtural facilities 
such as api^ropriate building, hovising for the st^ff , security 
arrangements, electricity, adequate transport and ccanmunication 
facilities. Despite this the rural banks had to take the 

additional responsibility of implementing the Integrated Rural 
Development Progratrane . 

Since new programmes were taken up for rural development, it 
is felt that the banks had to carry hea\y workload without 
commensurate staff. Therefore it was considered desirable to 
enquire about the staffing pattern in all the three states and 
also to get the views of the bankers about the adequacy and 
inadequacy of the staff to manage and ' monitor banking services to 
the rural people. 

It was revealed tlial. there was no uniform pattern of staffing 
either of the officers or of the lower grade functionaries in the 
lanks in the three states. (Table 4,46) 


TABLE 4.46 


The Staffing Pattern in Rural Branches. 


iiarnataka Orissa West Bengal 


1 . More 

^ than 

f i\e 

offic 

rers 

15% 

5% 

24% 

2. Less 

; tlwi 

f i \ e 

^ offic 

•ers ^ 

85% 

95% 

76% 

3. Ore 

tl'ian 

five 

1 ower 

level ■ 

CZ OO/ 

*j O /o 

40% 

45% 


functionaires 

4. Less tljan five low-er level 47% 
functionaires 


For instance West Bengal had the highest number of officials 
with 24 percent of branches having more than five officers. The 
number of officers was lowest in Orissa with only five per cent of 
the branches having more than five officers. This unevennfess of 
the staff was also noticed for the lower level fionctionaries . 
Again Orissa had the least number of lower level functionaries 
with 60 per cent officers saying that they had less than five lower 








level functionaries. Tne number of ].ower le\'el functionaries was 
highest in case of Kiirnataka where 53 i)er cent. , merit ionc^d thal: tfiey 
had more than five lower level fimct.ionaries . The i:)at.tern had no 
connection to either fx^pulation, or area covered. 

4.47 In view of the diverse pattern of staffing in thc^ rural banks, the 
bankers were asked to evaluate the staff strength in teimis of its 
adequacy with reference to work load. Not surprisingly^ majority of 
the respondents in all the three states have expressed the "View 
that the staff is not adequate as may be seen from the table 4.47. 

T^LE 4.47 SHCMING THE OPINION OF "THE MNKERS ABOJT THE ADmJACY OF THE 
STAFF IN VARIOUS BANKS . 


Opinion of the Bankers 
about S-taf'f strength 


Adequate 


Karnataka- 


13 

t21.T) 


Orissa 


10 

(17.2) 


West 

Bengal 


5 

( 10 . 2 ) 


Inadequate 


40 
( 06 . 7 ) 


37 

: 63 .8) 


Not certain 


{11.7) 


11 

(19.0) 


(16.3) 


It may be observed ttiat only in Karnataka about one fifth of 
the officials tiave found the staff to be adex^uate, while it is 
onlj’’ 17% in Ck'issa and 10 percent in West Bengal. Abt.'M’ three 
fouT'th of the respondents in West Bengal have said that the staff 
is inadequate. This is despite the fact that about one fourth in 
West Bengal had mentioned that they bad more than five officers 
which was highest among the three states. Even for the lower 
functicwaries West Bengal was cwily next to Karnataka in having 
more than five lower level functionaries. Although objective 
measures can be evolved to judge the adequacy of the staff, 
it is difficult to ignore the subjective perception of those who 
are actually operating in the real life situation. Given the 
diversity of conditions in the coiintry-side, one cannot igrjore 
this aspect and has to go by the evaluation of those who actually 
work in the situation even if that be subjective. 






iil 






f ^ ^ I ‘'I -V; 
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4.48 (a) Again vdiether the introduction of "Integrate Rural 

Development Progranme" (IRDP) resulted in additional workload or 
not had to be more realistically assessed by those who are part of 
the system. The bankers were therefore asked to indicate whether 
the introduction of IRDP meant an additional workload to the 
banks. Their responses are given in the table 4.48a. 


TABLE 4.48(a) SeOWIhK WHETHER IRDP HAS RESULTED IN ADDITIONAL WCMCLOAD 


Whether IRDP resulted 
in additicaml workload 


Yes increase in woaHkload 


39 131 

(79.6) (Nearly 80%) 


It is interesting that despite diversity in the staff ing 
pattern in all the states, in the opinion of the majority of the 
respcasedemts , IRE8P has n^ant additional worklerad to the b^ivs . 
However this has been more so in the case of Orissa whei’e moi'e 
than 90 percent of the respondents have opined that introduction 
of IRDP has resulted in additional workload for th«n. 


(b) The bar&ers also felt that there has been heavj" work due to 
bunching of applications in the months of February and March {end 
of Goverrfflesnt ’ s financial year). But during this perid, the banits 
have to follow their new strategies and new annual performance 
plans. The extra workload is also due to another factor. Bank 
officials who could not take leave during November-December , due to 
the Annual closing of accounts, take leave during this period or 
take it easy. 









KSiP 

ilB 
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TABLE 4.48(b) Extra Load 

in February-March 




Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Very heavy extra 

35 

50 

36 

Heavy as usual IRDP Work 

5 

2 

3 


40 

52 

39 


4.49 The bankers in some blocks also said that they have to look after- 
two or three blocks. This is so especially in the case of branches 
of banks situated in the boundaries of blocks or in the interior 
rural areas where infrastructural facilities were not available. 

TABLE 4.49 



Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Total 

Qily one block 

45 

47 

39 

131 

IVo blocks 

13 

10 

9 

32 





(20%) 

Three blocks 

2 

1 

J 

4 


60 

58 

49 
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It is seen 20% of bankers have to look after Uv-o blocks, while 
we had 4 cases of bankers looking after 3 blocks. The special 
problems relating to this situation is discussed at the end of 
this chapter. 

4.50 Logically the bankers were asked if they needed more staff to 
monitor the IRDP accounts. Their responses to this question are 
given in table 4.50. 
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TABLE 4.50 SHOWING WHETHER BANKS REQUIRE MORE STAFF PCm IRDP ACCOUNTS. 


Banks requirement for 
more staff 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Toral 

Yes 

45 

(75.0) 

38 

(65.5) 

39 

(79.6) 

122 

(73%) 

No 

12 

(20.0) 

11 

(19.0) 

2 

(4.1) 

25 

Not ceratin 

doubtful 

3 

(5.0) 

9 

(15.5) 

8 

(16.3) 

20 


60 

58 

49 

167 


It is observed that overwhelming majority of the bankers have 
expressed the view that they require mare staff for maintaining 
IRDP accoxjnts. However maximum respondents (nearing 80 per cent) 
-in case of West Bengal have expressed this view. This is as 
already pointed out, despite the fact that one-fourth have more 
than five officers and about one- third have more than five lower 
level fxjnctionaries in West Bengal. 


4.51 Apart frcm the staff, the perforiHance, both of ttie officers ard the 
lower level functionaries, is to a considerable extent determined 
by the discretionary powers they enjoy to take on-tiie-spot 
decisions. This is most crucial, given the problsms of 
transportation ard cooraunicatiGao in our rural areas. The 1 ankers 
were specifically asked if they had adequate discreliorMaro’ powers. 
Their responses are given in the table 4.51. 

TABLE 4.51 aSOWING ADSQUACT CF DiSC31ETIC|slARY POI®^ VESTED IN BEiANCHES IN 
THE BANKS 


Adequate of DiscretioE©.ry Karnataka Orissa West Total 

powers with the Banks Bengal 

Yes 48 32 37 117 

(80.0) (55.2) (75.5) (70.00) 

Nc 




IL is observed tiiat. Hiere is ft ^v’ide gap i.-duf'en tlr- Httf-e 
st-ales in resE>ect of discretionary ixwers. Wliile in case of VnrA 
Bengal and Karnataka more than tiiree fourth-, of tlie 1 1 ■■•p-ntflent s 
have mentioned that they have adequate discret ionarj' i-ocr r s, ti.o 
rniinber is just a little over lull f in case of Orissa. When 
questioned in detai 1 , it was seen tliat these di sere tine ry powfu s 
are with reference to minor matters or other- ftrofis of the lianltittg 
like defosit mobilisation etc. The bankers did not have 

discret.ionery rowers to change the IRDP Sc-lunnea, reschedule the 
loan instalment, or increase the loan amount to t h(' lieneficiarirs. 
Therefore, the answer of other 20%, 44. B% fiiui 21.5 of banker-s in 

Karnataka, Orissa and West Bengal resr>ecti\'fdy tlifd, thoy do urot 
have discretionery ixrwers with reference to IBBl’ ricogr-aimne lirings 
out the correct situation. They have to refer the matter to 
their bosses in the regional office, or to the le.'id bank cdficrr, 
and thi s delays te work . The i>aixvrs are submi t.t ed and Hk' f 1 b’S 
move u|> and down. llierefore it is necessary tliat tlie bankras have 
sr>ecific rwwers to Oike corrective action with reference to TRBT' 
cases. 


4.52 Monitoring of such a programme in the remote areas will also be 
determined by the kind of link that, is estnbl i shed between the 
field staff at the village level and their liefukiuart ers . The 
resixjriflent s were asked to express tlteir view in regfvrd to the jflow 
of information from their own higlier atithori I i es (head qn-'n t efs) . 
The resixinses are given in tnble. 4.52. ; 


TABLE 4.52 SHOWING WHETHER AUTHORITIES SEND REGULAR GUIDELINES 
FOR HANDLING IRDP ACmiNTS. 


Wicllior authorities send Kairiataka 
regular guidelines 


Orissfi West Bengal Total 


Yes 

59 

49 

11 


(98.3) 

(84.5) 

(83,7) 

No 

' ■ ^ .■ - 

3 

4 



(5.2) 

(8.2) 

No Answer 

1 

6 

1 


(1.7) 

{10.3) 

(8.2) 


60 

58 

49 


119 

[ne.arly 90.0) 
7 
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■nie table 4.52 clearly indicates that there is no problem on 
this account and probably these guidelines are regularly sent as 
has been indicated by overwhelming majority in all the states. 

4.53 The directives and guidelines may be sent but what is probably 
needed in the remote areas is that these guidelines should be 
adequate. The bankers were therefore asked to express their views 
about the adequacy of the guidelines. The response thus obtained 
are given in the table 4.53 


TABLE 4.53 SOWING WHETHER THE GUIDELINES SENT BY THE AUTHORITIES 
ID THE BRANCHES ARE ADECXJATE 


Guidelines by the author- 
ities adequate 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West 

Bengal 

Total 

Yes 

54 

41 

35 

130 


(ao.o) 

(70.7) 

(71.4) 

(78.0) 

Not at all 

1 

(1.7) 

10 

(17.2) 

6 

(12.2) 

17 

Only incertain case 

5 

(8.3) 

7 

{12.1) 

7 

(14.3) 

20 


60 

58 

49 

167 


The table 4.53 indicates that majority of the respondents in 
all tte three states ccaisidered guidelines to be ad«juate. 
However adeqioacy was more marked in case of Karnataka than the 
other two stales . 


4 . 54 Besides the wrarking condltiOTSj within the banKing system aid the 
powers vested in the staff, tbeir i^rforfflance would depend upon, 
among other things, to a considerable extent, by their own 
perception of the beneficiaries. Despite all the shortfalls of 
the schane and the pro b l em s faced by the staff , their performance 
may not be hampered if they take kiiKlly to the beneficiaries and 
involve thonselves. The bank officials were asked to give their 
views about the attitude of the bank staff towards the 
beneficiaries. Their responses are given in the table 4.54. 
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TABLE 4.54 SHOWING TOE ATTITUDE OF THE STAFF TOWARDS IRDP BENEFICIARIES 


Reaction of the staff Karnataka 

towards IRDP beneficiaries 

Orissa 

West .liengal 

Involvement 

42 

39 

36 


(70.0) 

(67.2) 

(76.5) 

Enthusiasm 

6 

7 

5 


(10.0) 

(12.1) 

(10.2) 

Imposition 

7 

5 

2 


(11.7) 

(8.6) 

(4.1) 

Does.. not .ca.re' 

5 

n 

i 

6 


(8.3) 

{ 12.1) 

(12.2) 


It is observed that the majority of the respondents in all the 
three states were of the view that the staff had an involvement in 
the implementations of the scheme. Although there was involvement 
to carry out the scheme in order to aGhieve targets , more certainly 
they were not enthusiastic ahout. i t as is evident from the fact 
that only about ten percent evinced any enthusiasm. Although the 
number was small, hut not insignificant by any means. It is also 
noted that. about a tenth in case of Karnataka and Orissa even held 
the view that the schef 2 ie was an imposit^ on the staff. About 12% 
in Orissa and West Bengal, and 8.3% in Karnataka did not came for 
the 3chenie.s , 

The 80% of bankers also felt that the workers/off icials are 
transferred too frenquentiy and this results in a situation of 
starting from scratch. There is no bond of friendship either 
between the bank officials or the DRDA/BBO officials. This leads 
to Lack of enthus iasjii . 

4.55 In order to evaluate the level of banking ser\dces available 

in these six districts, the data on the area covered by a bank 
branch in a block in the district, population covered by a bank 
branch in the block, and the av^age C.D. ratios in these blocks 
are evaluated. It is a known fact that we have national averages 
for these parameters, but the national average does not indicate 
the specific situations in these districts . Since the six 
districts studied are more rurally oriented, arri as the bank 
branches studied are fully involved in the IRDP programmes, 
specific data has been collected for these parameters. The data on 
population, and area are given in chapter II. The data on c.d. 
ratios (121 banks) from the 60 blocks are given in Tables 4.55 to 
4.60 and table 4.61 gives the total picture. 
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1’he oi! f>Q|>u.1af:ion anri ai’e/t rnvnf^’«l !?>• triaiirli In ■ IIk'^ 

hlork IK also c^ivoo In. 1’alile •1..n2 along vaJ.li tli':"' sf an^iai’l -fl 
scc)res . 


•1*57 Now we are af..lraii|;5lHig i.wo or'ilireo slal i,sl,o‘al 
out wliich of flic disfr:iof:s/sla.i 0 s are doing va-d 1 
facililies, and also t,.o see . wliellior Uun-r'’ ar^-' 
d.i f ferences hef.ween ihese di,st:t‘icd.,s . 


nn/flyads fo find 
<:n" gix'.i.ng fetdrr 
any s i gin f i f'anf 


4 * 58 ANm^A .TFBTS 


11'ie Analysis of variance, freqnenfly rcd'er'i'fMi trvas -VirA’A. i.s a 
statistical tecdinlqne specially designed tci ir’‘d. tdirdlrs’’ inrans 
of more than t-wo f|nantitati ve populations are ofnal* AfJfA’A 

test assumes tha,t the sampled popilat.ions ar^'^ nnfipally di.f-d r ihuf ed 

and have idr'ntlca.l varianf;,!e. It has been found fha.f„ l\\n . anal.xsis 
of vai'iance test is quite rotiust with 'r-f'Spefd to t lie nermaJify 
assumption (even moder'ate rlepirtures from tins af^suinp! i rai do net 
change file results mueh), tnit any viotal ion of fli'' / viua! vai ianees, 
nssum|)tion ser'lously affeets the validity of flir^ I '\^d * 1hr f*ar;f is 
not suT‘prising becrause the Ivnsis of tlie fnlidf’ fe^d is flie 
develo[TO'nt , frcsm tlie sample data, nV two i^d^'p^'nd>'nt esf imafes <d' 
what, is assumeil to be the cormnori ^ariarice, < 3 r of t Iks |x»|ndat ions of 
inteiest.* A first estimate of ^ is based mi th(‘ ^ardaf icni a.rm>?ig 

the sample means. The estimate is denoterl by S A; I! is an 

unbiaserl estdinate orcJ*^only if the i>o[nilaf ion rm air; ai ry in fa'd 
erjual . A second er^t.imate of , based on IIk^ variation! of 
ipdividnal sample oliservations within eacli sample, Is dr noted !>y 
S W and is a we iglded average of the iikIiv i dual sample varianef s 
which always i^rovide an ||nbi 5 .^sed estimatf' of . It can easily^ be 
seen tliat the ratio, S^A/S W will be cd nsr’ to 1, i f and only if, 

the pofinlat.ion means are equal t,o eacli otlrn*. ^>n oflru dian*t, 

the more tlie value of this ratio diveigr»s f‘rnm 1 (jnid in 
this rat io of .squat‘es can take on any l^fds:er-n sei o 

and {>ositive infinitx), the greater is fhe pr f>h/ibi I i t y Ilia I tlie 

po|>ulatdon means dare iiot equal to each otlKUo Ihir: t lif^ analy sd s r>f 
varianc’es helps us tests hy|)ot.heses about tire f'qool i t y of HF-ans. 

4.59 In our' study , the tliree data on tlie pfapulat ion c't)verage tyv c>ne 

bank brancdi, the ar'oa cover'age by one tKirik tiranc h, th*' ax^u'agf' fM>* 
Ratio of a bank bi'aneh in a bloc-k liave hfon id i lift'd foi thief- 
Atiova tnst s. Were w’f» havxv 10 rdxvB and 6 eo 

10 rows = blocks; (> columns = clistrictsV 
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Test 1 , 


Ho: The mean population covered by a bank branch in a block in 
one district is the same as tiiat for all the other 5 districts; 


thiit is mean population u , = uP 

pi 2 


uP 


3 '-^4 = ^5 -6- 

HA: At least one of the means is different from the others. 


uP, 


Test 2: 


Ho : The mean area (aq. kms ) covered by a bank branch in a 
block in one district is the same as that for all the other five 


"^2 = UA3 = UA^ = uAj = ,,Ag 


districts. That is mean area uA^ 

IIA: At least on of the means is different fresn the others. 


Test 3: 


Ho: The mean C.D. Ratio of a bank branch in a block in one 

district is the same as that for all the other five districts. 

That is mean C.D. U = U = IL = U- = U- = ll- . 

1 2 3 4 5 fi 


HA: 


AL least one of the means is different fr-om the others. 


4.60 The e^ariation among the districts is referretl I 0 as explained 

variation, becaiise it is atributeble to inherent difference fmsmg, 
tliem, .iiid it is not attributable to chance. As noted rii.ove, the 
me^surCTent of this variation constitutes the first esi.iiik-ita dMS 

:\2 


(S A). 


ISS = xj 


DMS = 



Where C-1 is the degrf'e?' of freedoai 


Wliere r = ntmiber of rows ( biocis) 

X. = mean of the district; 

~~x = grand mean 

c = No . of coliffltis (districts ) 

DSS = District Simi of Squares. 
DMS = District Mean Square. 


TUMKUR DISTRICT- C.D. RATIO 



KARNATAKA 
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Table 4.67 - C.D. Ratio Puri 





* Not included in the aven 
Mean C.D. ratio = 2.77 
Standard deviation = 1.322 
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Nadia - C.D. Ratio Table 4.59 



Allahabad 

B.Barcda 

Nadia 

New 

Union 

Average 


Bank 

Grameen 

Bank 

Bank 

Bank 





India 

India 

India 


1. Krishna Nagar I 


... 

0.58 

0.41 

... 

0.49 

2. Krishna Nagar II 

- 


*10.79 

2.64 

0.42 

4.62 

3 . Chapr a 

- 

- 


2.64 

0.36 

1.50 

4 . Tahatta 

- 

- 

0.49 


- 

0.49 

5« Karim ix>re 

- 

- 

0.67 

- 

- 

0,67 

6 * Ranaghat I 

- 

- 

- 

0.36 

0.15 

0.26 

7. Ranaghat II 

0.40 

- 

- 

0.21 

- 

0.30 

8 . Shanti pur 

- 

0.20 

0.52 

- 

- 

0.36 

9. Krishiimganj 

- 

- 

1.91 

- 

2.27 

2.09 

1 0 . Manshakat i 

- 

- 

- 

0.1? 

0.42 

0.30 


0.40 

0.20 

2.49 

1.07 

.72 


Mean C.D. Ratio for the 

block 1.108 

. Standard Deviation = 

1.303. 



Darjeeling C.D. 

Eiatio - Table 

4.60 





Allahabad 

Central 

New 

Union 

Average 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 

Bank 



1. Khoriban Phansideva 

0.40 

- 


— 

0.40 


2. Sitigijri 

- 

- 

0.35 

0...82 

0.58 


3. Kurseong 

0.16 

- 

- 

4 .28 

2.22 


4 • Minik 

- 

- 

0.45 


0 . 45 


5 . Jorebiffligatow 

- 

0.47 

1.03 


0,75 


6. Rangti Ranghoit 

- 

- 


0...3G 

0.30 


7 . Darjeeling 


0.32 

0.40 


0.36 


8,* Kalimpori I 

- 

0.21 

- 

^*5 . 25 

2.73 


9. Katimpoi^ II 

- 

- 

*11.41 

3.10' 

7.25 


lO.Gobathan 

- 

0.53 

- 

- 

0.53 


Average 

0.28 

.38 

2.73 

2^.75 




Ifean C.D. Ratio for Darjeeling =1.557 
S.D. = 2.061 

Mean C.D. Ratio for West Bengal = 1.333. 


Average C,D* Ratio for 6 districts. 
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Tabe 4.62 

DATA ANALYSTS 




POP/BRANCH 

Z YAL 

AREA.BRANai Z YAL 

IvARNATAKA 






T 

TUMKUR 

15191.64 

- 0.288 

48.42 

- 0.216 

U 

KUNIGAI. 

9483.05 

- 0.728 

44.44 

- 0.310 

M 

GLBBI 

9087.73 

- 0.759 

55.51 

- 0.048 

K 

C.N. HALL 

10104.12 

- 0.680 

65.56 

+ 0.190 

U 

TDRIATKERE 

8227.89 

- 0.8252 

43.51 

- 0.33 

R 

TIPTUR 

9729.67 

- 0.709 

43.34 

_ n ^ 


MADUGIRI 

13391.81 

- 0.427 

70.. 38 

+ 0.305 


PAVAGADA 

12238.87 

- 0.516 

90.88 

+ 0.791 


SIRA 

10713.95 

- 0.63 

77.26 

+ 0.468 


KORe\TEGERE 

9841.85 

- 0.70 

49 . 96 

- 0.18 

M 


11883.35 

- 0.543 

53.41 

- 0.098 

T r 

1 

H.D.KOTE 

10816.94 

- 0.625 

101.92 

+ 1.052 

s 

HLTISITR 

11957.27 

- 0.537 

59.22 

+ 0.040 

0 

KOLLFTtM. 

11505.52 

- 0.572 

121.18 

+ 1.509 

R 

K.R. NAGAR 

1 2254 . "4 

- 0.514 

39.47 

- 0.428 

E 

NAN.TANGIT) 

11288.33 

- 0.589 

41.43 

- 0.382 

DTSTRICT 

PERTYAPATNA 

11078.14 

- 0.605 

58.59 

+ 0.025 


T. NARSTPlJR 

11016.81 

- 0.610 

29.59 

- 0.066 


raJ.ANDlT? 

8767.86 

- , 783 

■ =■*: n .1 i 

CfC! * "i ! 

- 0.463 


m^SORE 

40319.01 

+ 1 .650 

50.62 

- 0.164 

ORISSA 

BALIANTA 

10557.88 

- 0.65 

15.86 

- 0.986 


Bm,IBNESHV,AR 

9709.71 

- 0.71 

115.71 

- 0.696 

P 

BRHMAGIRI 

17668.01 

- 0.097 

115.71 

+ 1 . 379 

T T 

•v,’ 

DO.ANG 

15529.83 

_ _ 2^^ 

20.89 

- 0.869 

R 

jat't: 

12149.51 

- 0.522 

16.51 

- 0 . 972 

T 

KANWAS 

18959.21 

+ 0.003 

26.07 

- 0.746 

DISTRICT 

NIMAPARA 

24586.31 

+ 0.437 

70.12 

+ 0.298 


PIPLI 

14977.14 

- 0.304 

17.18 

- 0.957 


REI SADAR 

12973.27 

- 0.459 

30.63 

- 0.638 


SAKSHI GOPAL 

16301.21 

- 0.20 

76.02 

+ 0.438 

G 

cratrapdr 

7100.73 

-0,91 

12.83 

- 1.060 

A 

DTGAPONDI 

28267.75 

+ 0.721 

133.39 

+ 1.798 

N 

GANJAM 

10041.33 

- 0.685 

23.53 

- 0.806 

J 

HTNJILICUT 

18531.01 

- 0.030 

21.04 

- 0.865 

A 

KAVISURYA 

8917.49 

- 0.772 

13.15 

- 1.05 

M 

khalikete 

16707.33 

- 0.171 

23.53 

- 0.806 


DISTRICT KODALS 

31933.33 

4* 

1.0034 

107.07 + 

1.175 


KUKUDAKANDI 

29914.33 

+ 

0.848 

72.27 + 

0.349 


FJRUSHOTAMPUR 

19665.39 


0.057 

28.24 

0.694 


SARAGADA 

20276.51 

•f 

0.104 

59.21 + 

0.040 

W. 

BEMIAIa KRISHNAGAR -1 

15665.23 

- 

0.25 

17.57 

0.95 


KRISHNAGAR -2 

24622.51 

+ 

0.420 

30.81 

0.63 

N 

CHAHIA 

35944.41 

4- 

1.313 

62.01 + 

0.106 

A 

TCHATTO 

79448.67 

4- 

4.668 

141.07 + 

1.980 

D 

KARIMPCaffi 

30462.13 

4* 

0.890 

28,21 

0.70 

I 

RANAGHAT -1 

52573.38 

+ 

2.596 

55.31 

0.05 

A 

SHANTIPUR 

33251.33 

•f 

1.105 

25.73 

0.75 

DISTRICT KRISHNAGANJ 

13008.71 


0.456 

21.61 

0.85 


HANSSiALI 

17537.01 

- 

0.107 

26.91 

0.73 


RANAGHAT-2 

525T3.38 

4* 

2.595 

57.39 

0.003 

D 

KHCHIBARI 

39258.25 

4- 

1 . 568 

113.96 + 

1.338 

A 

SILIGURI 

8667.94 

- 

0.79 

10.41 

1.117 

R 

KURSBONG 

16311.61 


0.201 

60.98 + 

0.082 

J 

MIRIK 

9756 . 67 

- 

0.707 

32.47 

0.53 

E 

JOREBUM3ALW 

20251.01 

4- 

0.102 

96.47 + 

0.923 

E 

RANGLI 

25659.01 

4- 

0.520 

153.8 + 

2.284 

L 

DARGEELING 

11343.46 

- 

0.58 

18.61 

0,923 

I 

KALIM PONG , 1 

15035.81 

- 

0.30 

38.41 

0.4532 

N 

ICALIM PONG .2 

20963.01 

4- 

0.157 

142.61 + 

2.017 

G 

GCMJRATHAN 

19434.01 

•4 

0.039 

223.01 i- 

3.923 

DISTRICT 







TX3TAL MEAN 

VALLT 

18923.89 

57 . 52 

- 


SAMPLE STD. 

DEVIATE 

12964 

.91 

42.18 


D 

TUWKLR MEAN 


10801.05 

-0.626 58.926 

+0.033 

T 

STD. 

DEVIATE 

2047.23 

15.5773 

S 

mSORE MEAN 


14088 

!.78 

-0.373 59.384 

+0.044 

T 

STD. 

DEV'IATE 

8791 

.08 

27.91 


R 

RJRI IffiAN 


15341.208 

-0.27 41.717 

- 0.37 

I 

STD. 

IKVIATE 

4188. 

719 

32.17 


C 

GANJAM MEAN 


19135 

.52 

+ 0.016 49.426 

- 0.1921 

T 

OT. 

DEVIATE 

8385.446 

40.301 


S 

NADIA MEAN 


35508.676 

+ 1.279 46.662 

- 0. 26 


, STD. 

DEVIATE 

19711 

.379 

34.97 



DARJEEI.ING 

MFAN 


18668.078 

-0.0197 

09.070 + 

0.75 



S'I'D. 

DIWIA'I’E 

85611.51 


6.87 


s 

KAENATAKA 

MflAN 


12111.02 

-0*50 

551*155 4 

0dK1852 

T 


SID* 

DlWl^VI'E 

6590.86 


22.599 


A 

ORISSA 

MEAN 


17238.361 

-0. 1 ’’'^o 

15,57 

•d) , CO 1 

1’ 


STO. 

DI^^OATE 

6891 . 1 8 


on . fuifF 


E 

W. BENGAI. 

f-IF'AN 


27088.377 

4 0,0 VO 

67.87 

40,215 



STD. 

DlWIAl’E 

17372.987 


56.81 


1.61 

Va,i:‘:iat,ion within- 

eoltimns due to 

error 





Iho uiie>q)!?riried 

var iat ion or 

reKi(lt!;i.l 

vari/d irai 


is. 


attributah^e to c}iance» 1he measurement of this var iat ieu is 5-^eeotKf 
ef^teunal.e S W, 


ESS 'v , , ~ X J ^ 

(Error' sum of squares) \ 

Error Meatr-i SMUnrf' (WS) = W = ESS , 

(r-l)C 

Wliere (r-l )C is t he degr ees of freedom* 

r = number of i)lac*k5=j 

e = numlKir of dist rlcds 

Tfie Anova table sliov^s for each source of Anr'iaf ion, ffie sum of 
squarc'^s, tiie degrees of freedom, and the ratio of tho nurii of squares to 
the dc'grees of frecxlom. last row of iiie tabtr' gi\es flie total st.im 

of squat'es and I lie lobr! degrees of freedom* 

In the last column, ilTie ratio of tlie two indf r^iid»id rsd imab''' of 
the conimon |)opu]ation varianc'e cxpial to DMS/EMS is caloulalort. It woiild 
be clo?ie to 1 wlienever' tho null hyixltliesis of fH|i^ f>f>pTi)aMnn Tm%ans 
was true. 'this ratio used as tire ANOVA test ’■.! rd i *-d i r* and is 

dcrioted by F. Ibe 1 ity distribution of F helps us to clradde 

whether any given divergcaice of from 1 is signifif-ant enough in 
warrant the rejection of the null hy|>othesis of equal pofMihat.ion mr\ans. 
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Unie ANOVA table is given below: 



Sum of sqimres 

D.F. 

Mean sq . 

Test statistic (F) 

Explained 
variation 
(among columns) 

DSS 

C-1 

DSS 

IMS 

tr — . ,,, , , .. 




C-1 

EMS 




= DMS 


Error 

(within coliHiffis) 

ESS 

{r-l)C 

ESS 

(r-l)C 





= EMS 


Total 

Total 

rc-1 




SS 


4.62 DisGrimxnating among population means. 

Whenever the analysis of variance leads to the rejection of the 
null hyixsthesis of equal population means and thus suggests there are 
differences among them, the analyst inevitably asks which of tijr- mearas 
difi'er. We can estimate the confidence interval limits for population 
mean for each district. 

U j = X j J;;_ ( t 

Where xj = sample mean or the district 
EMS = error mean square 
n = sample size for each district 

t = t statistic for the cdiosen Ckaafidence level and the d.f. of E3*B. 

= population mean for the district. 

Analysing our data using the ANOVA method we get the following 
results. 
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Table 4.63 Population covered by one bftnk branch - ANOVA (One Way Table). 


Sample 10 per district for 6 districts. 


Sources of 
variation 

sum of 

squares 

Degrees 

freedom 

Mean square 
M4S 

Test 'Statistic 

F 

Among DSS 

= 3173.59 

5 

634.71 

= 634 *7L 

districts 




ns. 221 

UNEXPLAINED ESS 

6383.934 

54 

EMS 118.221 

= 5.3688 


Total 9557.524 59 


DMS is the variation among sample means. EMS is the variation of 
individual sample observations within samples. The actual value of F= 
5.3688 is greater than the critical value 2.39 (Fo(.05 level of 
significance) for df (5,54). Therefore the null hypothesis that the 
mean nimiber of persons covered by the bank branches in all the districts 
is same is rejected. At least one of the population means is different 
from the others. 


TF;e limits of confidence interval of the population mean for a 

district. 

uj = x,i + (t 


Nj 


EMS ) 

n 


uj = xj + (2.0) 


(118.22) (95% conf idence j 


V (10) 


= xj + 6.88 


TL!M{DR 

MYSCHE 

PURI 

GANJAM 

NADIA 


10.8 + 6.88 = 3.92 TO 17.68 


14.08 + 6.88 
15.34 + 6.88 
19.13 + 6.88 
33.61 + 6.88 


DARJEELING 18.66 + 6.88 = 


7.20 TO 20.96 
8.46 TO 22.22 
12.25 TO 26.01 
26.73 TO 40.49 
11.78 TO 25.54 


It is seen that even though there is overlapping, branches in Nadia 
have to cover more population. 


Mysore & Puri were more or less same, Darjeeling and Ganjam were 
more or less equal and Tumkur had to cover less population. The graphs 
for population coverage for the 3 states & the total pictxxre is attached- 
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4 
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4,64 amilysis of variance for average Area covered by a bank branch. 
S^:Miiple 10 i.?er district for 6 districts. 

Table 4.64 


Sources of 
variation 

sum of 

squares 

Degrees 

freedcsn 

Mean square 

Test statistic 

F 

Among 

districts 

14344.9 

5 

2868.98 


UNEXPLAINED 

83178.16 

54 

1540.34 

=1.862 

error 





Total 

97523.06 

59 




Since F (cal) = 1.862 which is less than the critical value 50 = 
2.39s the hypothesis is not rejected. 


With reference to covering the area in the districts 
branches are same, uj = *^j + t 


,th€^ ba'nJ^ 



TUMKUR 

58.93 


24.82 


34.11 

to 

83.75 

MYSCmE 

59.39 

+ 

24.82 

= 

34.57 

to 

84.21 

PURI 

41.72 


24.82 


16.90 

to 

64.25 

GANJAM 

49.43 


24.82 

= 

24.61 

to 

74.25 

NADIA 

46.66 


24.82 

= 

21.84 

to 

71.48 

DARJEELING 

89.08 


24.82 


64.26 

to 

113.91 


It is seen that most of the areas covered by ^xny one branch' in a 
district is overlapping. The graphs for area coverage for the three 
districts and the total picture is attached in the next page. 

4.65 The C.D. Ratio data from 121 banks of 60 blocks were averaged for 
each block, so that we have a consistent block wise sample data for each 
district. The average C.D. Ratio for each block has been used to find 
the average for the district and for the whole sample. This is used for 
one way anova test with reference to the C.D. Ratio. 
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Table 4.65 


The grand C.D. 

Ratio mean x = 1 

.4394 



Source of variation 

Slim of qnares 

df 

Mean sq* 

Ft. Value 

Between districts 

DSS 22.36 

5 

4.47 

DMS 





EMS 

Unexplained 

71.98 

54 

EMS 

= 3.3558 




1.332 


Total 

94.34 

59 




Table ^-alue {F5,54) = 2.39 iK,.05) 

Since the actual calculated value is greater than 2.31, the null 
hypothesis that the mean c.d. ratio of the bank branches in all the 
districts is same is rejected. At least one district is different from 
the others . 

The confidence l imits of mean c.d. ratio is 
uj = xj + t { EMS) = xj + 0.73 
V n 

Therefore the confidence limits are 

TUMKUR 1.26 + 0.73 = 1.99 to 0.53 

MYSORE 1.38 + 0.73 = 2.11 to 0.65 

PURI 2.77 + 0.73 = 3.50 to 2.04 

OANJ.AM 0.98 + 0.73 = 0.25 to 1.71 

NADIA 1.11 + 0.73 = 1.84 to 0.38 

DARJEELING 1.56 + 0.73 = 2.29 to 0.83 

It is seen Nadia &. Gan jam are much lower than others, Puri is 
having a good & high c.d. ratio, while Timdcur, Mysore & Darjeeling are 
on a medium scale. The lowest c.d. ratio being 0.25 and the highest 
3.5, we have the following situation depicted in the c.d. ratio graph 
vdiich is attached attached (4 ciirves, - Karnataka, Orissa, West Bengal 
& total ) . 
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4 . 66 Standardisation & Retnking 

In order to evalmte the level of banking ser\dces provided by the 
banking sector the data on the profile of the three districts and sixty 
blocks have been analysed as follows. The data on the coverage of 
population by one bank branch, the area of coverage by one bank branch 
and the c.d. ratio graph of the banks in the block, have been turned to 
standard scores ( x>- u — ) and categorised into 3 groups. Hie mean 
coverage index (calle^”grade) with reference to each district has been 
calculated. 

1. Population : The population covered by one bank office in the block 
has been turned to a standard scale by usin^ mean and standard deviation 
of the total sample. Then, they are divided into 3 groups - high 
population coverage, Medium population coverage, and low population 
coverage . 

a. When the value is grater than 0.675 std. deviation { +.675^ri, the 
population covered is high. The block is given a low value (poor 
service) grade 1. 

b. when the value is between 4^0. 675 tf”, then the coverage is medium, and 
the block gets grade 2 

c. When the value is less than - 0.675 (J' then population to be covered is 
low and the block gets grade 3 better service. The higher the coverage 
of population, lower the quality of effective services. Therefore the 
grade decreases when the pcjpulation coverage increases. This can be 
improved by increasing the mmber of branches in high coverage blocks. 

2. Area 

In the same way the area covered by one bank branch for servicing 
the blcok has also been turned to standard scale. Then the blcoks are 
again divided into 3 groups. 

a. A block in which the bank branch covers a large area — ' Grade 1 
greater than 0.675 <S^level. 

b. A block in which teh bank branch covers a meditim level area — Grade 2 
»*- betvreen +, 0.675<ST 

c. A block in vhich the bank branch covers a lower of area the services 
be done better — grade 3 >— less than — 0 . 


can 
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It should be noted that the area also represents the dist^mce of 
the bank to the beneficiary. If we take the square root of the area 
covered s it will give the loean distance in those areas to reach the 
Irnnk. The distonces actually travelled to reach the Ijank will be greater 
in iimny cases as the areas are not always square. It can be seem that^ 
in niany cases they are more than 6 to 7 kms. 

3. The c.d. ratios of the banks in the blocks are also averaged. 
Generally when the c.d. ratio = 1.00, we mean that the advances and 
deposits are equal and the block gets at least the amount deposited by 
its people. But it is not almys the case. Where the developiiental 
activity takes place, the advances will have to be greater than the 
deposits. It is a known fact that many tjorban centres are serviced by 
the deposits of the rural masses. Here the c.d. ratios are divided into 
three groups, in order to rank the serv^ice effectiveness. 

A. C.D. Hatio is less than 0.75., the grade is 1 

B. . C.D. Ratio is between 0.75 to 1.25, the grade is 2 

C. C.D. ratio is greater than 1.25, the grade is 3. 

A block can get a max.imum grade of 9 and the lowest grade total 

will be 3. Then the average mean value of grades, and the grade 

standard deviat.ion is used to categorise the blocks into poor blocks, 
medium blocks and good service blocks in the sample. This wdii give us 
an idea of the current situation of banking services in the sample (60) 
blocks of the three sta.tes. 
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GRADES 



Pop. 

Ai-ea 

C.D. Ratio 

Total 

CHISSA 





RJRI DISTRICT 





BALIANTA 

2 

3 

3 

8 

fflUBANESWAR 

3 

3 

3 

9 

BAHMAGIRI 

2 

1 

3 

6 

DELANG 

2 

3 

3 

8 

JATNE 

2 

3 

3 

8 

KANAS 

2 

3 

3 

8 

NIMAPARA 

2 

2 

3 

7 

PIPLI 

2 

3 

3 

8 

PRI SADAR 

2 

3 

2 

7 

SAKSHI GOPAL 

O 

2 

2 

6 

GAiNJ/AM DISTRICT 





CHATRAPDR 

3 

3 

1 

7 

DIGAPCMDI 

1 

i 

2 

4 

CANJAM 

'X 

%J 

3 

1 

7 

HINJLICCT 

2 

3 

1 

6 

KAVTSMA'ANAGAR 

3 

3 

O 

9 

KHALIKEnT: 
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3 

3 

8 
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3 

7 
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2 

2 

2 

6 
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2 

2 

3 

7 
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GRADES 



Pop, 

Area 

C.D. Ratio 

Total 

WIST BENGAL 





NADIA DISTRICT 

KRISHNAGAR -1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

KRISHNAGAR -2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

CHAPRA 

1 

2 

3 

6 

TOHATTO 
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1 

1 

3 
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1 

3 

1 

5 
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1 

2 

1 

4 
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3 

1 

5 
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3 

1 

6 
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2 

3 

3 

8 
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1 
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DARJEELIMl DISTRICT 
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30 

30 

:hj 

90 

,I 

'iT'MKl'Ii 

20 

19 

20 

, 55 

S 

MV SOU. 

2! 

1H 

\ 7 

55 

T 

PI Jin 

21 

20 

<■><> 

75 

U 

(5ANJAM 

20 

21 

1 n 

. 03 

I 

NADIA 

11 

25 

10 

55 

0 

DAIUEi';LIN(5 

21 

17 

15 

53 




S 


s 

MAXIMUM 

00 

60 

005 

120 

'r 

KARNATAKA 

17 

37 

375 

121 

A 

ORISSA 

11 

50 

105 

137 

T 

W. BENGAL 

35 

12 

315 

103 


E 

S 


Block mean grade B.l/SJ)* = !.M5(u 

From the above tables it is seen we have blor-ts with as irw as 3 grades 
and also blocks with grade 9. 

Hie two l)loclvS with the low grade of 3 are in V^f:\st Bcavgeil and the 
blocks witl) the high grarle of 9 are in ORISSA . Ihe gmihs r1e|dcf ifig 
the frequency values of grades is attacirsd. It is also srsMi fin! in the 
districd eva Illation both Nadia ^ Darjeel ing got. 5, t h ile liimkur and I^ur i 
got 7, , Garijam ^ Mysore got 6* In the statci^s eva.lnaf Ion Orrlsaj got tlie 
highest i,e, 7, Karnataka 6 ami West Bengal 5. 

In the total grading, Puri got 75, whi le D/n Jeeliiig and Nadia got 
53 and 55 r-f'spocti vel y . 

Tn order the find whether the grades are indei^faKlent of tJie Sta^r^s, 
whether tliere is any Blgnificant differerKre bid werni I ho slates, a 
contigency test is fX-i^rforaiied on the grade data. 

The number of blocks under the low, medium ^ liigh gracles ar*e gixHiped 
for ■ exich'" state. ■ 
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Table 4 . 66 Grades 



3-5 

6-7 

8-9 

Total 

Karnataka 

6 

12 

2 

20 

Orissa 

4 

8 

8 

20 

Bengal 

10 

8 

2 

20 

Total 

20 

28 

12 

60 


(cal) = 9.9958 d.f. =4 

The critical value 05 = 9.488 

<,01 = 13.277 

At (^.05) level of significance, we may reject the independence, 
but of {<.01) we may conclude that the null hypothesis may not be rejected. 
It is more or less on the border line of dependency sind they are not 
fully independent of the State in which we measure the grades. The 
grades graph for all the three states and the total picture is attached 
herewith . 


FRB^JENCY DISTRICTOIN OF GRADES. 


Frequency 

KarriatovWw 

Orissa 

W. Bengal 

Total 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

7 

5 

5 

2 

4 

11 

6 

8 

3 

6 

17 

7 

4 

5 

2 

11 

8 

2 

6 

2 

10 

9 

0 

2 

0 

2 



1,61 


The abeve gr'acii.ng bivings out the fact.- tlia.l. fiiily :iii 20% of. t.he 
blocrks t.hn sr^'^r-victe is gofxi, while in 33% of t.he sca-viee 'is 

j„>oor and in 47% of the b„iocks it is medium. 

•1.67 A ^2 on o.rl. ratios of d.irferent. <>1* l^ntiks ban 

been done to see wliether* there is a significanl. di f fei’enee .in. tlieir 
operations es;i>ecic^l,-l.y ref(>r‘ence to rural ad\''ant:'es , l;)a!'.ik5~* ha\'e 

been dividied into 3 groups; viz., (i) big l>?ink's like Stal..e Bank, of 
India etc., (ii) regionally o.riented banks like \Aasa i,.iank , Kar!,!a.taka. 
bank, and (iii)rural banks or* Grameen banks. 

The data collected from 21 banks covering 6 distrir^ts ^cas 

classified and tire following table depicts the pi^ tur^a 


I’able 4.67 Ifenk Tyi;x? 


C.D. Rf-itio Big banks 

Grameen Bank 

Begioun,,] 1 y 
ori.entr^d. bar\ks 

Tolal 

0 - 1.00 40 

13 

21 

71 

1 - 2.00 8 

7 


17 : 

Greater than 2.00 7 

21 

o 

30 


55 41 25 121 

= 27.67 df = 1 
,J^05 = 9. 18 ,^.01 = 13.27 

t ■ 

The null hypothesis that the c.d. ratios of the banks ai'‘e 

independent of the* type of banks is rejected. It is ia*ovTvJ either 

grameen beinks or reglor^ally oriented banks wike sprue- ial effor‘ts to 
increase the .advances , where as the big irublic sex- tor hanks do not m\ke 
the speical effort. They are more urban oriented anr? flie rural deix)sits 
p£iy for the advancers in big cities. 

2 

4.68 Anol.hor '/'s w\s conducled on ihe c.d. ml h.i dnla In Cind nnl 
whether t,hc?re is a sigivif leant difference betwc'en I he bank branches 
oi>ei'ating in tfie three states. 
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Table 4-68 C J). Ratio Vs Stoles 



Karnatoka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Totel, 

O 1 
• f 

O 1 
O 1 

I 

o 

o 

1 

1 

! 

1 

30 

19 

25 

74 

1.00 - 2.00 

6 

9 

2 

17 

Grater tlian 2.00 

7 

17 

6 

30 

Total 

47 

45 

33 

121 

<•05 

= 11.84 

= 9.48 

df = 4 




It is proved from the above result that the null hypothesis is 
rejected. The C.D. Ratio in. the different districts are not independent 
of the locations and they are not the same in each district. This leads 
to the conclusions that out of all the. three di.stricts higher C,D. 
Ratios are in Orissa and this is due to the advances given by the 
regional/graiBeen banks,, while lower C.D, ratios are mostly in ftomatoka 
and West Bengal, 

AIJ the above analysis points out the fact tliat^ the cittitude 
towards service for the rui^al poor should be positively developed and 
tte banking personnel in big tjanks should be more invol ved with the 

rural x>oor, 

4,6'9 Discussing about the coordination between the differ*ent bank 
branches, the bank officials e>:plai.n€=*.d ttieir experiences during the 
study tour. It brought us face to face- with the following situation, 
where we found that some bank branches iiad to look after 2 different 
blocks s while some had ori.ly one block workload. According to the mnk 
officials they can manage the overlocid, but. toe interaction cind 
organ is^^itional problons increased geometrically. A particular situation 
is cited below, , which actually quantifies the interaction problesi. 

We have a picture of 13 bank branches located in 4 blocks of a 
district, in the next page and the coordination problem is . .explained 
through an interaction matrix. 





This pn.rt. i.r’i'i I ai* s.itnal,. ion hnings out.. tJjo fa»'f i fu.. | :! Irinf; 

branchoH in -I l>]orlvS of a given dishric-t .and r:*c)r>'r’ri,i naieci 

in |)r‘act:icet 


: Br^anch 

Local i on 

Work i ng 

A 

Block I 

1 ,2 

1? 

Block 2 

2,3 

C 

Blof 1; 2 

2,1 

1) 

Block 3 

3,1 

E,G 

Blorlv 1 

1, 

F 

Blocli 1 

4,1 

H,I 

Bl ofl< 2 

2 

J,K 

Block a 

3 

1),M 

Blor Is 1 

4 


In the given sitjialion we }iave bank brandies loc'dr^d tvifhin a given 
block and catering to only that block and we have also Ijank branches 
located in a block bnt. catering to two blocks; that is the block where 
it is located and its adjacent I)lo(::k, In ihe diagranj wlvich gives ns a 
picture of 4 blocks wvi tli 13 }>ank brand le.s we cnn sre large mibanked 
areas and the imaginery (Icrnrtr-cal.iori with reference to area of operation* 

Now the next table in ilie next page gives ns tlur data with 
reference to banks and their areas of operation* tV' find that lilocks 1 
and 2 are coordinfited l>y 6 bank brntiche^s fsach, anti blocl^s 3 and 1 nre 
coordinated by 4 bank brandies each. 


P.T.O* 



Blocks Servicnil. 


Rank 

Brcinches I A 

2 B 

3 C 

4 B 

5 E 

6 F 
? G 

8 H 

9 1 

10 J 

11 K 

12 L 

13 M 


1 2 3 

- 

- 5|:^ 

::It. — „ 

:^.ic 


Tola]/ ^Minber of 
4 block serviced 

' 2 
2 

. 2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
] 

1 

1 

] 

1 


Number of 3 4 '3 3 13 

Bi'ai’iches loca..ted 
in ihc= block. 

Number crsf other* 2 11 1 5 

branches servi.cing 
tiie l:),i:ock 


Total Number of, 5 .5' . 4 4. 18 

branc,he.s to tie , 
coord xrrr ted in 
t.h€=* block, 

Branc:,h is located in the block, 

Branc,h servici.ng the block, but not located in the block, ■ 

An interaction matrix . is prepared for these tenks, depicting wtio 
coordinates with whom,, and the location of, the other branch ■, is ,, also, 
.given. 



Interact, ion i x 


Banks 

A, 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 J 

K L, M 

Total No* 

of IriirTr™ 

ctiori 

Nvimber* of 
local - Ions , 

A 

t 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

- - - 

8 

4 

B 

1 


2 

3 


- 

- 

2 

2 3 

3 - - 

7 

3 

C 

1 

2 

* 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

2 

4 4 

7 

3 

D 

1 

2 


t 

1 

4 

] 

- 

3 

- 

7 

3 

E 

1 


- 

3 


4 

1 


- 

- - - 

4 

3 

F 

1 

- 

2 

3 

1 


1 


- 

- 4 4 


3 

G 

1 

- 


3 

1 

4 


- 


~ 

4 

3 

H 

1 

2 

2 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2 - 


4 

2 

I 

1 

2 

2 

- 


- 

- 

2 


- 

4 

r) 

J 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 


- 

- 

- 

0 _ 

3 

. *7 

K 


2 

- 

3 

- 

- 


- 

■J 


J 

O 

L 

- 


2 


- 

4 


- 


■■'.1 

' ' 

2" 

M 

- 

- 

2 

- 


■•’t 

- 

- 

~ 


3 


Total 

Number 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 : . a 

. 3 ' 3'' ' 

■64 ■ 


1 O' I 

1. J <|J, 1 'T 

, refer 

to 

location 

of 

the 

bank 

branch 

in the b,l.ock. 

( Nunihei' 

is,'"' 


the Block nxariaer) 

It is seen that Branch A had to coordinate with 8 branches situated 
in 4 blocks, and the Lead Bank at the District Head Qiiart.ers, for the 
work of two blocks.. The other 8 branches in turn had to coordinate with 
other branches to decide the credit portfolio and amount, before they 
finalised their plans. Therefore the interaction increases 
geometrically. The two banks situated in the same block can always 
ccfflinunicate easily but to communicate with a bank located in another 


um 


bIcK'*k is more cli f f ic’i.il t . . When three b?mk t^io'melies sifoiefed in 3' 
cli'f fereiit. bl.oerks linA'e f.o r^oorilinal.e nhesit I'C'vit irK*;it i«>!i of 
iT^"souit.‘es/schemr*s , it., is time-consuming auAl i! mornuf-: a numljcn* of 
coirifiiunicatioii channels. It. is also seen, " tltof bi ruK'.hf‘s Ii, k. ' M 
servicing only one bJock had to int:eraet only i.i, fh f)r ruielif hve 

locatio.ns 5 where^as A ha.d to interact x\?ith 8 bt;'mc‘fK.*s in four difffvriif, 
blocks, W1'ie;!n a br‘a.nch looks after a.no1 tdorrh. , the 

co,r,tsider^itio..ns wi.lh r‘fd‘crsrK.'e to oflie}- h)o(*h .-> 10,0 !i;is to he fal;en .i.r.rto 
accoiml.:. . Here again, i 1' lias to consult aiiollra:^ br^ancli in ncAti 

1 ) 1 . ock, a.nd IIk' chat sue I aV commnnlct'/i on 'h-t-* c^nding* . Tiie 

interaction iiiaf.-ri.x brdngs l:.o ligld.. the tMiifibra* of clriruiols and 
a..dju.stnienls which a.r'e essential to fmictioTi opl ln)a.Jly * 1lie fi..nal 
information (data) wifh r*eference to realloc*al ic^n ot' availability of 
credit is delayed* This upsets the whole sysfeir^ and five lieneficiary 
looses Interest in thcxse schemes* Iherefore Ifi^* l>nnlving inf’rastnird arc 
should be strengthened by d^iarcating pr-opei* gefjgraphic^al t)ioeks for 
each hr'anch. If a i)TaTKdi of a bank has fo c^HMftinalf^ for* two blocks, 
the same two blocks sficjuld be allotterl to anothra* tiank branch, so that 
the coiraminicatifHi becomes easy. It cmi also bo tuxm that l^aiiks wIricTi 
are situated in a particular block and orilj lo* 1: ‘myt afl er t hat Idock 
liave less problems. From tlie interaction mafri;; it Is secat ttet the 
work load of banl^s lookirjg af ter 2 blocks inca-eaoes by moTO tljan 100 i^er 
cent, (nearly 267% itK-rease) Ihe diagram also dc|>ic[.s the siluatJon in 
a graphical manner* and if distances are also talcen inlo acvouni the 
problc^m will be e?K>rmoiis. We have made a analysis without 

measuring distances, t ime taken to travel l)y Ijus k. frain, II is a pity 
that we do not have i)rox)er communication syst ems Ixd.wfvxi these areas S? 
tmnks. 

Now these banks also have to take into account their own Annual 
Plan (calendar year) and tliey do not have the llb)f:h rTedit Plans to lielp 
them to lake decisions* Now the five bank branclvf- ral/ning to a }:}lrKi; 
will have five annual plans of their own. Tin ref'ore from the targets 
set in I)CI% ad hoc eredil; allocations are madr- t.o thr:» bank brandies 
depending u|XJn the push and pull of the sitimt ioru 

Tlierefore it. is suggosicd each major baiik r»|;eratirig in the dislT^ict 
should df^signate a districl Ir^vel coordinator f’or all its ht'anches in 
the district and ihr^ coordinat.or should soT‘t oid the problems with the 
lead bank. The lead hank officer should be of a higher status, with two 
field level officials assisting him, one of them sperxlf ical iy for* this 
puri>ose* llieri tlie effectiveness of the total system can be imt>r*oved. 

To summarise, ihe following conclusions can be dr*awn about the 
factors which teve hampered tlie effective Imirl omen tat ion and success of 
the pov€:jrty alleviation |)rogramme. 
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( 1 ) Most of the branch managers of banks situa..ted in the dist.rict/block 
€?xcept the lead bank were not 'involvcKl i,n the preimrat..iori of the 
Distri.ct Credit Plan* These m^inagers were at the receiving end 5 
and they were only interested, abotit the loan allocations for their 
branch I its effect on their own perforiria.nce budget, provideci by,, 
their headwuarter. In some cases the leaderships of t lie lead 

was not willingly accepted (4.1 to, 4.15) 

(2) The methodologies followed by banks and district level officials 
for esti^mting the demand/need for credit were faulty, subjective 

and crude. In most cases they were not related to other factors 
affecting the usage of credit, like ma.rketin,g. N.14I 

(3) Their involement was lukewarm, and they tried to get the 
all oc:af ions readjust.'.ed wi,th reference to their p>erf oiwincc: budgets 
in the D.C.C* meetings,. These reallocations ended in a farce., with 
everybcxiy following their own budgets and finding fault with each 
other f 4 . 15 ) 

(4) The monitoring of District Credit .Plan became difficult' and; 
infructuGUS. The barikers moni.tored their own p>erforii'iarice biidgc^ts.. . 
The final iiiipleiiH^rited D.C.P teid lit-tle, if any reJatj-on l.o the 
Schemes or development r:)ians V 7 ith which it. was .started. tl.lT'i 

(5) 'l^'e "fo.und that tlie financial resources viere more tlian ficietju^tte , nut 
they weie not properly li,nked to the d-emand. especial ly to its rruee 
rarameters , vi.; quantum, timel.iness and location. 14.18;' 

( 6 ; It was seen that project viabi.lity was not the consideration,, at ail 
for giving IRDP l.oans. At the field level, ,est.imates and norms 
were neither prepared .sicientifically nor evaluated,, rigc^rously The 
brcinch inanager arbitrarily decided, the* im it costs 'for .■t.he ISB 
sector which invai'iably l.ead to imderf inane ing. This resulted in 

corrup>t p>ractices. (4.28) ,{4-. 30} 

(7) Inadequacy of branch net work was an impxirtant problem. There were 

unbanked centres in many parts of the blocks and also there were 
certain blocks without banks. TTiis unevenness in the concentration 
of branches, led to problems in the distribution of right amount of 
credit at the right tii^ . Remote areas were not covered . ( 4 . 42 ) ( ) 

( 8 ) Staffing:- Tlie staff was inadequate in most of the branches in the 
blocks . TTiey had to handle the increase in the volimie of work 

^ staff! (4#43,44,46) 
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( 9 ) The absence ef . .a^!^*qna, !:.e fJ.:lsc*:retlonat\v f branr-li 

managers l.ecl, tx> rlcbiy atid j.>assing of pfxpei‘s ha,c!i. and frvrtlu , 'Iliere 
w\s noi. adequa!:.e d^;* b'’ga.l:.io») for smootdi implrauf *nf atj on of lf?!)P .fr*C5m 
l-he confrollijig aul:JiorJ.I,.y . <4.47) 

(10) Attitndanal Factors:- 

(a) S.iiK::e they do not., have a ro.le to play in t.he preparation ' c:)f 
Districi,. Cred J/t Plans, the bank-bi^nnches aJ. tbr-* b,I,ocek lfwe,i a.re 
not coiiniiilted to W , (1.14) 

(b) Tliere was minimiini coordination bc?twe€?n the rtiffeient bankei-s, as 
the bankers only res|>ect tlieir own i>erfornyinf e idans. (4*41) 

(c) Ijack of continuil.y in the tenure of bank pjersonnel off ua^rs 
esi>ecially workers, so as to develop a bond of trust.. (4*50) 

(11) It was seC'^n that the loans were exp>ectexl lo be lepaid |*r*t||jptly * 
The banks did not inform t;he loanees about th'* c;ui:r'(:rit sitnafiort of 
their loans, everi when they received rei>aymf rd inst/ilmerd s. j, E\'en 
though monthly instalments were regularly |)ai.d, intru’est wa.s 
calculated for the wtiole quarter. Loan |rar»rt?of >1 ;h (\^ik<as Patrikas) 
were not issued at. all. The beneficiaries Wfa*r» not. awar-e of tlie 
details like the quantum of loan, subj^idy, irifer*esd rate, 

period, number of instelments. etc. (4.32) 

(12) The branch credit prlans are formed by their own regional offices 

b^ised on the guide] irres from headquarters aiK! tliere ar e no block 
Cr*edit Plans. Block Credit Plans should have been prrepxi'ed to be 
used as a basis for their loariing pxr^ogi ammo, Ihe credit 
allocation in tiie branch plans did not mtcdi the requiicmients at 

the block level. Tliere were either less or more than the 
requirement. (4*15 - 4.19) . 

(13) Banks have comprlained that there is bunching of loan apjjjl ic .ations 

in March as the bloc-k and district agencies do riot spread it. 
throughout the financial year and this palaces a great, strain on the 
limited bank staff for finalising the loan ap>i>lications, field 
visits, etc. (4.48a,&. b ) ?: 

(14) Puring our int.erviews my found, that some bank tiranches had lo loc^k 
after 2 dfferent blocks, while some had only one block worklc'^d. 
This also led to organirational and interact ion pi’ohlenis. (1. 49) 



CHAPTER - V 


TECHNICAL SUPPOfT FUNCTIC^i 

INFRASTRUCTURE FACILITIES 


One of the objective of integrated rural development prograarae was 
to devise ways and means for improving the financial condition of the 
poorer and the weaker sections of the rural society. In order to 
achieve this objective, these sections were helpsed to improve their 
agriculture productivity and at the same time generate supplementary 
income frcm other subsidiary occupations like animal hxisbandry, poultry. 
Even with subsidiary occupations, it would not be possible to get 
adequate returns for their various outputs, in the absence of adequate 
functional linkages like transport, marketing, veterinary services etc. 
Thus along with direct help to the weaker and the dep>rived sections, 
attention was also paid to develop infrastructural facilities as a part 
of a strategy of rural development. Successful implenontatlon of rural 
development programmes, among other things, will to a considerable 
extent be determined by the availability of Infrastructiirai facilities 
sxich as marketing, warehousing, transportation, irrigation facilities, 
etc, I^edless to sfcress that things produced if not properly st.or<=^ r^-r 
marfceteu would not fetch adeqimte return to the producers aaad thereby 
di scourage producers or the production will be stopped altogetner . 
iherefore, for effective prodiotion arri for ensiiring adeqiaate return to 
the prodi:B:ors it is essential to have infrastructural facilities which 
ensure supply of essential inputs for productive porposes and also tlieir 
marketing for adequate returns. No doubt infrastructurfii faci lilies 
have been provided to help the rural poor, but it is impxyrtar.t to find 
out the views of the bankers about the actual availability of such 
infrastructural facilities. Their views are critical because they have 
a greater stake as financiers of various schemes , With this end in 
view, the bankers were asked to give their views about the availability 
of varic»£s infrastrtKitural facilities such as veterinary services, 
irrigaticai, supply of raw materials, marketing and insurance etc. Their 
assessment of each of these infrastructural facilities is discvissed in 
this chapter. 

5.1 Veterinary Hospitals. 

One of the major prograinnes under the IRDP is to provide financial 
assistance to the beneficiaries to buy milch cattle in order to 
sipplanent their income. The bankers said that more than 60% of the 
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beneficiaries who received cattle have little experience of rearing 
them. Traditionally cattle rejiring in the country side was done by a 
selected communities or land owning farmers. By having animals over 
the years they had acquired experience of looking after their cattle. 
Those who were not traditionally involved in cattle rearing had to be 
helped and educated so that they could take proj^er care of their asset. 
Even those who traditionally rear cattle had to be imparted scientific 
knowledge about it. Thus the bankers were asked their assessment about 
the veterinary facilities available in all the three states. 

The responses are analysed in Table 5.1 

Table 5.1 


Veterinary Hospitals 


State 


Available 
aiKi adequate 


Available but 
inadequate 


No Facilities 


Karnataka 


29 

(48.4) 


20 

(33.3! 


11 

(18.2) 


Orissa 


32 

(55.1) 


16 

(27.6) 


10 

(17.3) 


West Bengal 


( 57 . 1 ) 


1 9 


9 

(18,3) 


It is obsen."ed that in the judgment of nearly 50% bankers 
veterinary services are adequately available; in West Bengal, the number 
of those who ha\'e expressed this opinion is as hi^ as 57 percent . 
About the same percentage is also found to be in case of Orissa. 
However ccmparatively it is much less in case of Karnataka. On the 
whole, the picture in all the three states is quite positive in so far 
as the adequate, availability of veterinary facilities are concerned. 
At any rate one canmjt disregard the fact that in all the three states 
one-fourth or even more respondents have expressed the view that 
veterinary services though available are inadequate. Comparatively 
hovrever, Karnataka seem to be trailing in all the three states where 
about a thiixi of the respcxideits have menticaied about the inadequacy of 
veterinary services. This proves the fact that availability does riot 
mean only the physical access to an hospital. The availability of 
services like iiiinunization, raediciites etc. are very crucial. It is alsp 
seen that according to 18% of the bankers in all the three states, there 
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were no facilities. It was seen that these blocks are far in the 
interior side of the District, and the villages were difficult to reach 
even during good weather. 

5.2 As already pointed out special efforts have been made for 
agriculture development by creating irrigation facilities and by 
providing improved variety of seeds, fertilizer, and implements etc. 
The bankers were asked to give their views about the availability of 
irrigation facilities improved agriculture uonplements etc. in their 
blocks. Their responses on both these aspects are given in table 5.2 
and table 5.3 respectively. 


Table 5.2 


Irrigation 


State 

Avai-labie 

and adequate 

Available 

but 

inadequate 

Not 

xAvail- 

able 

Kama:taka 

15 

17 

28 


(25.0) 

(28.3) 

(46.7) 

Orissa 

16 

14 

28 


( 27 . 6 ) 

(24 . 1 ) 

(48.3) 

West Beagal 

11 

18 

20 


(22.4) 

(36 . 7 ) 

(40.8) 


Hie table suggests that in respect of adequate availability of 
irrigaticjn facilities, the condition is not the tiir-ee states. The- 

variation is just of the order of two to five percent. In this 
connection it sliould be noted that about 46 percent of the respondents 
in Karnataka, 48% in Orissa aiKi 4(3% in (fest Bengal have expressed the 
view that irrigation facilities are not available. Hiis is mainly due 
to rainfed agriculture in Karnataka and Orissa. In West Bengal also, 
the usar lands (alkaline) gave jwoblems. 
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Table 5 • 3 

Improved agrici.il tiiral impJ c'nieiil'.s 


Sta/I.e 

Ava.. i, 1 air 1 e 

Avai.lab]f=> but NrO 



and a*k^-^qua,!';c'‘ 

in fulefiufite 


Kama t:;a.ka. 

.12 

7 

11 


(20.0) 

(11.7) 

(OH. 3) 

Orissa 

11 

5 

'y^ 


(24.1) 

(B.6) 

(07.3) 

West Bengal 

IB 

6 

25 


( :m . 1 ) 

(12.2) 

(.51.0) 


5*3 The sitjjation in respe^ct of availabili ty of i!o|>r*oved agricnl fjire 
implements is iiriewcai in all live three states. 11 is nol.iced from fable 
5.3,tliat maximum nuiriber of rc'SXXHjses wit li ? ( gar fi-to t.he adf 'iual e 
availabili ty of a givi cul tur al implements have ocmte fh om West f^engaJ . 1he 
numbei‘ of such resjMjncient.s in the case of We“.f Bengal is as lugh as 37 
percent, whereas it is just 20 percent in ca'^r^ of‘ Karnataka* fk^5^pif,e 
all the develoifiieni [programmes it is seen that inadequate availability 
and non-avail abi li ly of agricultural implemratf s will decrease the 
imx>act of the programme* The situation se.em to be r%ather alarming in the 
case of Karnateka nnt\ Orissa where about OR,! fH irc'rit, fiufl (>7*3 [«ri'(^ent 
of the respondents have pointed out; about tlie rjorr avai labil i t j cf 
imx^rov€Kl agriculture imidrmxait.s* fJcme sixx- i d 'd f ps are iir-rr scar. y t o 
provide them to tlK^ tieuef irdarvies* Tiira^eforc it is leld. that U\e lack of 
functioaal linkages wi M have adverse effect 5*, /lud ( tr^rii t alone wU 1 not 
deliver the gocxls* 

5.4 Ai>art from agriculture and Anirml Hustvindry, ratt.ent ion is alsc» bfdr^g 
paid to |>romote small busirK^ss sect.or in the 111) ?T-ogr*amme \o hel[) the 
W€?aker section to improve their financial i>orlM if>n* Given the talent, 
available in Ihc^ rural arexis and the traditional skills for (n^rdudug a 
variety of things it becomes essential to |pr'c>\idf^ ilKiu i?nb vn\<i 
jmter\lals cand irarket ing facilities for the firri sired jprcxlufhs. Ihe 
respondents were asked to give their views on l»oth these as|>ec:ts anrJ tlie 
same are |>resented in tables 5*4 and 5.5 respect ively . 
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Raw materials; 


Table 5.4 

Supply of Raw materials 


State 

Available 
and adequate 

Inadequacy 

Not Avai 

Karnatate 

15 

8 

37 


(25.0) 

(13.3) 

(61.7) 

Orissa 

15 

17 

26 


(25.9) 

(29.3) 

(44.8) 

West Bengal 

18 

8 

33 


(36.7) 

(16.3) 

(47.0) 


With respect to the availability of raw material the picture is 
rather dismal. It is however, more so in ciise of Orissa where 29 
percent have judged it to be inadequate, it is striking that in case of 
liarnatal::3 61.7 per ^-ent have mentioned the non-availability of raw 
mater iaJ and the picture is not very encotiraging in West Bengal vdiere 
about 47 percent have pointed out about the non-availability of raw- 
material. The bankers are worried about the siti^tion but they cannot 
do anything. They feel that the State Go\d:. should take some more 
initiative in supplying raw materials. 

5.5 Varioiis kijais of inputs in tiie process of production, like 

motivation and skills of the pix>ducers will not result in incoffie 
generation if adequate marketing facilities are not available for the 
finished products. Given the raaotness frcMi the market and the 
snicillness of the local market, marketing facilities acquii-e a great 
significance for any prograim^ to improve the econcsaic condition of the 
rural poor. 


I7/| 


Table 5.5 


Marketing facilities 


State* 

Available 
and adequate 

Available but 
in adequate 

Not available 

Ka.rnataka 

19 

21 

20 


{31.7) 

(35.0) 

(33.33) 

Orissa 

26 

20 

12 


{44.8) 

(34.5) 

(20.7) 

West Bengal 

28 

12 

9 


(57.1) 

(24.5) 

(18.4) 


With regard to the -.marketing facili''ties 57% of the respondents 
in case of West Bengal have mentioned about the adeqmte availability- of 
tlie marketing facilities. In Oris,saj 44.8% iiave felt that it ' is 
adequate, while others have commented unfavoirrabiy . The picture is 
rather ala-rroing in case of Ka...rnataka as only 31 ix^rcent tove found, 
Earketiiig facilities to be ad-eqmite and 35 percent have found it- to" ,b€'‘, 
inadequate. Again 33 percent have mentioned about the non-availability 
of iBarketing facilities The variat.ioris in res|x;nses are due to the 
location siti:ia.t,ion of the bi.ocks. I,n well co,rin-ected blocks, the 
.iaci lilies a..re adeqriate due. to i'ncreased availability of .transport. ' In 
other areas they have to d.e;pe,n:d oi- othe-r org'ariis'a..tioris like PACS etc*.. 

5.G Given the inadequacy- of thie local market to absorb* the surplus 
prrxiuction, n^irketing such prcxiucts outside tlie \ illage becomes very 
.difficult and costly. Therefore, .arrangements liav'e? t.,o bo mcidc* t.o store 
tlie pxxxiuce i.:iiider proper secuitity -and conditions, so as to get- a betl,r*r 
price. . Given the inadequacy o.f acGonmodation with the pMoor people, it 
becomes increasingly difficult for them to properly store any finished 
product. Moreover they neither have organisational capacity, loiowlxxige 
and skill either to arrange warehouses for the finished prcxiucts or to 
organize transport for the same to a raarketing centre. Thus transport 
and warehousing as infrastructural facility acquire a great significance 
in the development of the rural areas ♦ The respondents were therefore 
asked to give their views about the availability of transport and 
warehousing facilities. T^ are given in tables 5.6 and 

.5 ..7 respectively..,'- 
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Table 5.6 


Availability of Transport 


state 

Aval bible 
and adfKiua te 

Available 

hut in- 
adequate 

Not 

Aval !. 

able 

Karnafn^ka^ 

,11 

(51 .7) 

12 

(20.0) 

17 

(28.1) 

Oid-ss^i 

29 

(50.0) 

10 

(17.2) 

19 

(32.8) 

West Bengal 

25 

(5.1 .0) 

15 

(30.7) 

9 

(18.3) 


Transport facilities 

Aptmi’c^ntl.y it sf‘orns tb/it all thref-* ■'-’ yr-e iForf'- or less 

the same footing in respect of adeqviaf.e a oi lfd>i lily of tTan'HO^ I 
facilities. 50 i^prceni of the lyysponderits in p-ru* of each slate fmve 
opined about the acie<.iuate ava i labJ 1 i t.y of tran* iho f faci 1 1t iry-?. f^»nt tfie 
diffe^rence becomes vivid uith a rvlose^^r s^onlin: . F(»r irrdanec* 30 

percent of f*es|^t^^^Klent s have ixjint.ed on! t he in/>d^.^uacy of 

transport facilit.ies in case of West Bengal/ bni (■rniparati vc^ figures in 
Ori ssa and Kama! al a are 17 i>ercenl. and '’B pei*C'ent. res|>ect i \ oly , 
Comparii'ig this dale to lable 5.5, it is ^*^‘00 that mar'kf*ti rig and 

transport, facilities, are not enougli even tliough they are ri'ucial 

factors in determining the additional incomcn Ihns even vifh half of 
the respondents wmching for availability of aviorjnate trair-ixjrd 

facilities in all the tliree stetes, we ha\e pftipr 50% {if the t)lcxl:s 
covered with in aderiuate or no facility. 11 is not vraye d i ff icu I f to 

imagine their fate. Even within llie same bbHh 5ioine areas drj not, ha\e 
facilit.ies, and the lieneiVieifiries find it diff'ipult to f'oiK? up. 
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vmmmsim facilities 


Table 5.7 

Warehousing Facilities 


State 

Available 
and adequate 

Available 

but in- 
adequa1:e 

Not 

Avail- 

able 

Karnataka 

16 

6 

38 


(26.7) 

(10.0) 

(63.3) 

Orissa 

8 

14 

36 


(13.8) 

(24.1) 

(62.1) 

West Bengal 

I 

5 

37 


1 

1 

1 

(10.2) 

(75.4) 


It is apparent from the table 5.7 that, warehousing facilities are 
sadly lacking in all the three states with a minor variatian .here and 
there. More tliaii 60% of respondents in all the States riave Said ' tiet 
warehous'ing facilities are not enough. It is also seen that in some 
blocks it is amilable but inad:equa:te . The t>e.neiiciaries are neitter 
able to reach- the market iimriediateiy . nor score their prcducts , safely* 
Therefore , they sell to middlemen at lower prices. 

5.8 Insurance is a basic facility to cover against risks and 
natural calamities. As mentioned earlier a sizeable section c>f Ihos*”- 
who have no traditional e>:peri ence or expertise Juive taiien ' to di.ffercjrii. 
pr'oductive activities under the IH'P ProgramniO. ■ In case of a fciilur-^n 
due to fires crop damages death of animals etc.s the bcmeficiary may be 
hit hard and it may become difficult, nay impossible for him to recover 
from such an economic set back. Therefore, insurance acquires 
significant place in the II®P Programme. But, with reference to the 
IRDP beneficiaries, all the bankers said that there is no coverage for 
any activity except dairying ard poultry. 
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Table 5.8 


Insurance Facilities 


State 

Available 
and adequate 

Available but 
in adequate 

Not available 

Karnataka 

40 

3 

17 


(66.7) 

(5.0) 

(28.3) 

Orissa 

31 

3 

24 


(53.4) 

(5.2) 

(41.4) 

West Bengal 

40 

1 

8 


(81.6) 

(2.0) 

(16.3) 


Even here, with regard to adequacy of availability of insurance 
facilities, (Table 5.8) the probl«BS in settling dues teve cropped. 
Ihe claims are not settled in time. About 41% Orissa, 16.3% in West 
Bengal and 28.3 have said the facilities are not available. This is 
because the bank officers have understood the problems of beneficiaries. 

5.9 BANKING 

Table 5.3 
Bank Facilities 


State 

Available 
and adequate 

Available bot 
in adeqixate 

very poor 

Karnataka 

32 

11 

17 


(53.3) 

(18.3) 

(28.4) 

Orissa 

28 

7 

23 


(48.3) 

(12.1) 

(39.6) 

West Bengal 

37 

4 

8 


(75.5) 

(8.2) 

(16.3) 


Banking facilities in the xniral areas are rather a recent 
ihenomenon and, as such, its availability should be seen against that 
background. If seen with that perspective, it appears there is a 
significant developmrait on this front. However, the bankers felt that 
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excei>l for c::ortain olvi^^ters l.hey aT*e ■ very fa,r to r*f'ac'li , 
heneficiar io.s are tiKmanI ves rK:>t. in terns I or! in. tKar?li i n'pfn'a f 1 nnp.* ^ 

l)anlu:'--r's felt tha.t, l.lie v.i, 1,. lager ‘B .not to l.fif* bant for a.ny 

other trarisacti.on, exoe|>t to .get loans tinder some 'o-hrmif* or ot„Jin.f% limy 
do, not know .A.^fhC of Ijanlri.ng. The aval .labiij.l.\ ‘ukI ■r|na.ey . cat vno,f l)e 
meassUT'd sinoe most of* tlic.mi do not come to t>ani-;e either' I'ankiiig.. 

operations* 

5*10 The I’ables 5* 10(a), (b) aiKi (c) give the total picirire, . of 

irifrastriictiire fac.ilities in al,l the three stiites. 

Table 5* 10. a 

Availability of Infra-structnral faci in tlie block (KARNATAKA) 


InfrastructuT’al 
facili ties 

Avai Ifible k 
adequ^ite 

itKVi Icqi la tf 

Not 

.Ava i lable: . 

Veterinai-y Hospitals 

29 

48.3 

20 

33.3 

11 

18.2 

Markets/wliolesale 

19 

31.7 

2 ! 

35.0 

20 

31.2 

Irrigation f aci 1 i ties 

15 

25 . 0 

17 

28.3 

28 

46.7 

Raw Materials 

15 

25.0 

8 

13.3 

37 

61.7 

Transport 

31 

51.7 

12 

20.1 

17 

28.4 

Iiisni'ance Fac i i i t i es 

40 

66,6 


5 . 1 

17 

28.4 

Bank facilities 

33 

55.1 

11 

18.3 

17 

28,4 

Ware Housing/storage 
facilities 

16 

26.7 

6 

10.0 

38 

63.3 

Improved agricultural 
implements 

12 

20,1 

7 

1 1 . 1 

41 

68.3 


Table S.lO.b 


Availability of Infrastructixral facilities (Orissa) 




More than 
Adeqiiate 

In Adequate 

Not 

avail 

able 

1. 

Veterinary 

32 

16 

10 


hospitals 

(55.1) 

(27.6) 

(17.3) 

2. 

Markets 

26 

20 

12 



(44.8) 

(34.5) 

(20.7) 

3. 

Irrigation 

16 

14 

28 



(27.6) 

(24.1) 

(48.3) 

4. 

Raw luaterials 

15 

18 

25 



(25.9) 

(31.0) 

(43.1) 

5. 

Transport 

29 

10 

19 



(50.0) 

(17.2) 

(32.8) 

6. 

Insurance 

31 

3 

24 



(53.4) 

(5.2) 

(41.4) 

7. 

Bank faci- 

28 

7 

23 


lities 

(48.3) 

(12.1) 

(39.6) 

8. 

Warehousing 

8 

14 

36 


facilities 

(13.8) 

(24.1) 

(62.1) 

9. 

Improved 

14 

5 

48 


agriculture 

(24.1) 

(8.6) 

(67.2) 



INFmSTOUCTTUriAf . FACT! I , I 


Table 5.10.C. 


Sliowing 

Availability 

of Infra- 

■s ti'iir: 1, . 1. 1 1 ‘a 1 f ac 1 1 i.i i es 

(WIST BElKAt) 

Infrastructural 

facilities 

Adequate 

Tn,Mr|r 

qnaf:.c 

Net. 

Ava i, 1 . 

Ve tc^r Inat-y ! fosyri t..a 1 s 

28 

(57.1) 

1 2 

(21.5) 

9 

(18.3) 

Mri:r*ke Is/who i e 

2B 

(57. t) 

1 2 

(^M.5) 

9 

(18.3) 

Iri'igatJ..on (Vici, I i 1. i es 

11 

(22.4) 

18 

(30.7) 

20 

(40.8) 

few Ma'te'r*:.ia.ls 

18 

(30.7) 

B 

( 10.3) 


(47.0) 

t 

25 

(51 .0) 

1 ti 

(30.0) 

9 

(18.3) 

Insurance Fac* i I.i tl es 

10 

(81,6) 

1 

(2.0) 

8 

(16.3) 

Bank facilities 

87 

(75.5) 

1 

(8.2) 

8 

(16.3) 

Ware Hous i ng/s i.oragc^ 
facilities 

7 

(14.3) 

5 

(10.2) 

37 

(75.1) 

Improved agricultural 
implements 

18 

(36.7) 

0 

( !2.2) 

25 

(51.0) 


5.11 '('/hen essential facilities are not availal'lc, the most:. logical 
question to be asked is who should develop these (icililiew, Tn oLher- 
words which of the various agencies engaged in niial d' .clut'mcnl • hould 
take the initiative or nifi Jor responsihi lit y t- r 'I'nelrsjii.ng infia- 
structnra] rac;i I i t.if;s rcquircfi for developmerit. Tfu" alsr) br itigc /-u! 
the fact how they view tiicir problems. Ihe res}.ioMr-cs of tiio re.siwndonf s 
are given in the table 5.11 



Table 5.11 


Showing the opinic«i of the Bankers about the agency 
to develop the supportive linkages 


Name of the agency 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Total 

Central Goveiuraent 

1 

1 

— 

2 


(1.6) 

(1.7) 



District authorities 

6 

5 

5 

16 

or DRDA 

(10.0) 

(8.6) 

(10.2) 


BDO Office 

5 

2 

4 

11 


(8.3) 

(3.4) 

(5.2) 


State Government 

4 

6 

7 

17 


(6.7) 

(10.3) 

(14.3) 


Concerned Sectoral department 

3 

1 

7 

11 


(5.0) 

(1.7) 

(14.3) 


Ambiguous 

41 

43 

26 

lie . 


(68.3) 

(74.1) 

(53) 

(66.01 


60 

58 

4S 

16? 


It is most striking to see from the table that majority of the 
respondents in Karnataka Orissa and West Bengal gave .ambiguous responses 
to this question. In other words most of these respondents just said 
the government should do it’ withovjt specifying either the level or the 
specific government. It is really startling that bankers engaged in 
development programme do not have understanding of the levels of the 
government which can provide infrastructural facilities. 

It must be noted that out of those who have concrete suggestion on 
the level of goverranent which should provide infrastructural facilities 
either opined that the district or the state government. About 65% 
percent were ambiguous in their answer, they just mentioned 
‘Govemn^nt ’ . Only 10 percent have expected the district authorities to 
develop these linkages, \diile about another 10% expected the State Govt, 
to develop the same. 

5.12 However the fact ronains that development progranmes have been 
launched without due regard to the development of infrastructioral 
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facilities. The logical question that arises is why development plans 
have been launched in the absence of infrastructural facilities. The 
answers to this question are given in the table 5.11. 

Table 5.12 


Showing reausons for the advanc«nent of loans without 
developing infrastructural facilities 


Reasons for the advancement 
of loans 

Karnataka 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

1. 

To achieve targets 

27 

12 

8 



(45.0) 

(20.0) 

(16.3) 

2. 

Directions frcan the 

- 

2 

2 


regional office 


(3.4) 

(4.1) 

3. 

For the developwient 

4 

6 

2 


of rural area 

(6.7) 

(10.3) 

(4.1) 

4. 

No loan is given without 

1 

1 

2 


supportive facilities 

(1.6) 

(1.7) 

(4.1) 

5. 

DRDA had assured the 

1 

- 

4 


developnent of linkages 

(1.6) 


(8.2) 

6 . 

Pressure from various 

27 

37 

13 


agencies 

(45.0) 

(63.7) 

(63.2) 


It is observed that 

like other 

developir^nt 

programmes' the 


compulsion for launching this prograjune also has enianated from the 
desire to achieve set targets. For instance, in the case of Karnataka 
45 percent of the respondents attributed the reason for launching the 
prograrame to the need for achievement of the target . Likewise in the 
case of Orissa and West Bengal one fifth and one third of the 
respondents respectively mentioned the same reaison. This should not 
surprise anyone because such a ccanpulsion is built in the logic of the 
central planning. 

It may also be pointed out that the majority of respondents in all 
the three states of Karnataka i Orissa and West Bengal have felt that 
there are various pressures which act. .. It may also be noted that the 
main objective of the programme viiich is ’’the development of the rural 




area/' lia,..s receiveff Irjv-'jcsi. r>.riDrit:y i\h i,<iri for t,:he 

of loai'i. to tfie bf.aicrf iclai'ies. 1.'hn i,/,ib1o i I'liai c>rily ■ 6,7 

t iri: Knriial;akri, 10.3 ;t>ercent in Orisaa, , arid 4.! for’^rnit i.ii. West. 
Fka'iga 1 have mc.'ntiDrHx,! thi.s tis the ■rea.soTi for the avliair’eiiieaf cjf loan, to 
the beneficiaries. v. , 

5.13 RURMj BASED INDUSITOES 

There was cons.i.der*al)le variation in. ^noiolc* » ! ‘nnat ie 

and resource availahi tl (y conditions of rural a]*r’'''>s oT IIk' fi disf'rdcd:s 
covered undcrr the s,i;ndy. I’he same Is truer rd‘ Uh’ iiai.ur'e -srid of 

.industrial, activl i, ies pr'act,. iced at. nre.ef:*r!f. iii M.re'trr ■, fif su'fn’fU"’, 

these activities br'oadly covered the following fields of, tec:hnology 

(a) ’ Art.isan f.ocdinologles - X’^ddrc’ry , carp^'-nf ry,, baf-tkr't making., 

bamboo woil;, hor^ y t>lackBmlthy , c(e., Ivvifh a va.sf variation 

in th€» scale of output and degree? of prcMiufd. quality); 

(b) Production technologies ad(?pLeai for ilrii!'’. rf loc'il cotisuiiipf.jon 
-oil ext,racti on , bell metal i rvlufil r y ? i ce , hul ! i rig , jaggery 
mking, brick making, weaving, tailoring etc., 

(c) Pr-ocessiug te?chnologies for iircKkr l ion of Input s for 
industries - cotton/wool/silk/coii', agro/foexJ and forest based 
products, leather and hides, etc.; mid 

(d) Technologies for processing iierishaliloH for supjdy to cities 
and towns -fish, meat, ixjultry, milk £>r-oducts aninrals, fruits 

and V'€ige fables. v 

: , ■ . 'I : ' . ■ ■ 

These rural based Industries were gcuimally of }io\isehold/fottage 
scale. Except a few, most of t,hese inf lust ries did not. have tlie 
potential to gener-ate additional employment and the rettuns wei-e very 
low. There was litlJe appreciation of tK-iv profluci selection, 
d.i versification or application of Scdence and Teclnifdogy for i improving 
productivity, quality and stJindard in this sector. tti accoiint of the 
predominantly rural character and traditioria 1 ! j isolated and ! disi)ersed 
nature, these rur.al indnsi.ries iiad itutil rf'er.!il I j , little .cui'port from 
mcxlern Science and TochtK>l(jgy iiTfrasti-ucturo. 

With referenc;e to the Schemes for the iiiral industries groux' (TSB 
sector) the following factors emerged from I ho resi'onsrss of the 
beneficiaries and officials. 

1. All the agencies involvexi indifferent asix'cts of rural 
industtd.a! izfit ion (Tike carl., fVir, oil'!?') of, , ^ tlid n'd 
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reorganize & reorient their activities to make them more 
purposive with reference to IRD programme and there was no 
guidance from these institutes. At the delivery point, there 
was always a lack of convergence of all efforts, due to 
inadequate coordination and cooperation between various 
agencies involved. The beneficiaries had to meet many 
officials and this decreased their motivation. 

2. Even though more efficient technologies, product development 
and diversification are called for there has been no 
initiative. For e.g. fresh water fishing in Ganjam district 
has suffered a lot due to old Technology. The rural artisans 
were producing traiditional articles using traditional 
techniques, tools and equipments. There was no arrangement 
either for upgradation or improvement of technology, 

3. The need for smooth flow of working capital credit was not 
understood as the IRDP loan is only for fixed capital. The 
bankers did not advamce working capital loans. Due to the 
absence of this assistance, the IRDP beneficiaries could not 
generate income frcm assets provided xmder IRD programme. 

4. Rural industries did not change its focus and go in for new 
products . They should have started with intermediate 
products, and left some tiaditional industries, so that they 
are able to capture better markets. The idea of integrating 
rural industries sector with medium sector industries through 
a ccmimon production programme and removing regional imbalances 
had not been given sufficient attention. Proper linkages had 
not been established. 

5. The rural artisans had no idea of market mechanism. They 
could not organize production amd marketing on their own stnd 
this led the middle-men to thrive. Institutional arrangements 
for organising production and distribution have failed to 
substitute the middle-men. Prcsnotional organisations did not 
make an effort to go and meet the rural artisans. 

6. Consumption credit was not available to IRDP beneficiaries. 
Therefore, they came into the grip of money lenders and this 
defeated the purpose. 

7. The finished products lacked the quality standards like 

' finish, durability etc. This co\ild have been avoided throu^ 

training, supply of improved tools axKi facilities for 
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Bfariclarcis l..esl:,hig. Il'ierx^ 'waa mIbc*- Tlj^in’v ^ I’vl/g 

i!K;lu,si;r*ieB f’or* maa-H . prodiK-fd ! il>:e gririiriil.B ^ a.anp|. 

safety mafa*lK‘S ef.c.B . 

B* Tlie,riir*nl i erjiitd I'lof,, a.fihca-'^* It) .h\lr\i'*iy ptx^th^'tif'^n 

ilei ivory sfhedu.I o' a.nd Lliey llioir- i: ! ,1 * . ’ITk' v^vnvers 

from Nadia, d i ct , Ki.sha.nga:rh blrwk ooiitrl not send t.helr, 
f?ra>rlur;f .s in tiim» to Cnleutta f.he fe'*:‘M\a'l , dir’ f.c» ?K>n'^ 

av;ij Ifi.hi I i ty of yarn etc, and proi’cr- niarivcd. , iia« i. -iip, I'he 

^'/aoie once ij5 a week h.'> t !)»- v^i I lage/bl <X''k , , t.o 

collect goods and i.hey :refu,sed t-t:> cxjiik" 'igairi if gorrt-i u:’ere. 
not ready. The beneficiaries did nof tree arty < ♦of;)per a five? 
inarketiirg society. 

9. Availability of subsidies 8? loans wifltoid t:he necessary itack.**- 

iij[> inf r*as1 r*tic’t;urf? Ir^d to le\akagctJ» of* (iinrlo ['or e'laiitplr, in 
one of the di strides money was gl\en fia f-f^wing m;ichines. hut 
the beneficriai'ies, were not trainrxl proig^ady in sr'wing* Nven 
tlKxigfi under* the TRYSEM t-raining ivas to l>r^ givc^ri, irmriy 
beneficiaries did not vindci^rgo tiriirilng (iue to the long 
distence fjotween ( lie trairting centr i s and I tie of 

their villages. Even though a rmirlud can t>e establishrnj for 

tlieir prcxiiK-ts {readymade dresses) in the nr\at by villages, 
titey coiibl tiol iJr*oduce them. In tfte ratd , friw l>enef leiaries 
sold their machines. 

10. There were no effective storage faci I i t ies for* r-erdain ivpr^ of 
products J ike fisheries, milk, butter*, pickl#rs, etc. 'Iliis led 
to loss of inconte, esix?cially wlien thf' output has a sltori 
shelf-life. The berreficlaries could riot, travel 10-15 km flail y 
and it was also very difficult dvje to tr'arisixrrt problems 

11. Theire were fluctuations in the aval la bill ty and prices of raw 
material . Sup|.)ly of inputs at Btanflard |>r ices wra e assumed 
and the prices were not monitorckl. 

12. The rural artisans were not able to !udd t.heir* Plnlrbed 
product.s since tliey did rroi iiave enough or*edit foi* thff same. 
The IX'P did do not envisage this aspect of credit. The 
district and block level authorities did not help the 
i> 0 nef iciaries by providing the si>eciric*: credit linkages 
through guar'anteOsS etc. 

13. Wliile giving IRDP loans, a group apiaoach was not adopted for 
ensuring viability through .erilargemctd, of the base. , Tt is 

necessai^l t.hat • trie beneficiaries of iho llfDP are ’oiHianised 

" ■ ^ ... , . i 
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around viable economic activities linked to each other and to 
institutions. These linkages should be strengthened through 
technical, administrative and financial support systems. 
Access to forward and backward linkages, technology, credit, 
markets etc. , should not only be assured by these three 
support systems but also monitored for timeliness and 
effectiveness. There must be a shift from beneficiary- 
orientation alone to creation of growth-centres xmder the 
scheme. 

14 . It was seen that beneficiaries who were not interested in the 
rural industries were also given these programmes and 
subsidies were distributed in order to achieve targets. There 
was no real production or asset formation. 

15. The branch managers were arbitrarily deciding the unit costs 
for ISB sector which invariably led to underfinancing of IRES’ 
beneficiaries. Location-specific and scheme-specific unit 
costs should be developed by the District offices in 
consultation with the State Goverranent, Nabard etc. A 
separate section should be studying this aspect and updating 
the unit costs with reference to price level changes, and other 
market parameters. 

16. Branch Mangers did not obseirve the norms for repeynent period 
and gave IRDP beneficiaries much shorter repayiient period. 
They expected the repajinent to start from the very next month. 
There was not enough grace period for gestation. 

17. Pilot projects should be implanented by DIG to demonstrate the 
total viability and mere advising is not enough. This will 
not only help the beneficiaries but also the officials bankers 
to understand the practical problems in carrying out the work 
and generating inccane. 

18. DIG should collect information on the resources and skills 
available and the type of industry existing in the area. 
This data can be used to decide on the type of IRDP schones 
feasible and advisable to be implemented in the specific area. 

19. The non-farm activities introduced through various sch^s did 
not attract the young rural pojHilation especially the educated 
OTies, as these could not provide sustained and full employment 
with attractive eccaiomic returns. The Khadi and Village 
Industries Gomniissitai (KVIG) , the custodian of Khadi and 
Village sector, was concerned with only a small part of the 
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total artisan class and others engaged in traditional village 
industries- Tt advocated mostly relief/survival technologies 
and had very limited impact on rural liouseholds and the per 
capita earnings. The reasons are not far to seek; the KVIC 
lacks science and technology support and was not equipped to 
provide any model of fuller employment. 

20. Creation of appropriate opportunities and assets for 

additional r«Bunerative work and promotion of full employment 
in inral areas was a challenging task. There was need for 

gradual upgradaticai of traditional economic activities and 
their hc«nog«ieous blending with modem techniques, tools, 
technologies and trades. All these needed application of 
Science ar«l Technology (S & T) . Here it is necessary to 
jixlge the role of CART in spreading rural technology. The 
objective of CART is to save time and ranove drudgery in the 
production process. It was seen in all the six districts, (60 
blocks) studied that CART has not reached them. None of the 
BDOs, £ind beneficiaries had any interaction with CART. This 
is a sad state of affair- 

In the existing set up, the available technology was not 
fully utilized; productivity was quite low and much of the 
value added was siphoned off by exploitive middle-men. Tt is 
suggested that modernization of techniques, should 
introduced to improve the skills and make the worker capable 
of enhancing his productivity and his earning. He should bt 
able to come out of the clutches of p>o\-ert.y within reasonable 
time. At the district le'.-'] there is no organisation 1c 
examine and evaluate the practices in rural and I ire 
industries. We should ha\e an organisation to develop 
aptpropiriat.e teclmologies to suit tlie location-si^e-oif ic rui'al 
conditions. The DIC is not equippjed for this at present. The 
DIC/DRDA should be strengethened adquately to provide for 
this linkage at present. 



CHAPTER ~ VI 


BENEFICIARIES AND THE LINKAGES 

6«1 Ikiring our field survey we. met a number of beneficiaries who have 
got assistance through IRDP. Our main aim in meeting the beru?f Jciaries 
is to find out the problems they are facing with reference to- 
impleii^ntation of the scheme. The main objective is to- find out the 
extent to which the lack of linkages created problems and how t.o over' 
come them. The actual benefits due to the availability of linkages are 
also discussed. It may be noted, here, most of the benef iciaries did not 
cross the poverty line. The problems which were severe are being 
discussed so that the realistic situation is bro'ught out,. We have mainly 
questioned them about the problems they faced in selecting the sche^me, 
(Probloo-l ) in acquiring the assets. (Problem'~2) in maintaining the 
assets (Problem-3) and fourthly, the problems due to lack of proper 
support facilities {Problem-4). Totally, frcsn all the six districts, we 
inter^vdewed 203 beneficiaries, 41 from the .Agriculture -and allied 
activities, 60 from ISB Sector and 32 were rural artisans. Only one 
belonged to sericulture (Table 6.1). This shows the popularity of 
allied activities and ISB Sector in the IRDP Schemes. 

TABLES. 1 VARIOUS SCHEMES UNDER IRDP - DISIRICT WISE DATA CF 

BENEFICIARIES INTERVIEWED 


Name of the 

Activity 



Name 

T>..r 

s't ricts 




Mysore 

Tumkur 

Puri 

Gan ja 

m Dfirjeel ir,ig 

Nad ia 

Tot.al 

•Agriculture & .Allied 

4 

8 

14 

8 

1 

6 

41 

Animal Husbandry 

8 

20 

10 

8 

11 

3 

60 

Fisheries 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

2 

6 

ISB 

5 

13 

12 

10 

6 

17 

63 

Rural Artisans 

- 

5 

5 

6 

2 

14 

32 

Sericulture 


- 

- 

, 


1 

1 


Total 17 46 44 33 20 43 203 
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6.2 In agriculture schemes, though the beneficiaries did not find 
any difficulty in selecting the schemes or acquiring the assets they 
were finding it very difficult to maintain the assets and repay the 
loans (Table 6.2). It is seen all the beneficiaries who hfid marginal 
land selected the scheme and got the loan. But the problem was in 
actually generating the income. For e.g. in Turakur we had a beneficiary 
with a pumpset \diose well had dried up. Therefore, he was not able to 
pay back the loan. There was no help from the officials with reference 
to his problon. In another case in Puri district the pjmpset got heated 
up very quickly , and there was no help again . In another case , the 
quality of the machine was very poor and it had so many defects. He had 
to be always after mechanics , and the manufacturer did not replace his 
asset. In this case also the officials did not worry about the asset. 
The problem of maintaining the asset, affected 20 per cent of the 
beneficiaries and lack of support facilities affected 5 p>er cent of the 
cases. Totally 25 per cent of this group had problems. The other 75% 
were able to do better due to the support of other subsidiary 
occupations . 

In the Animal husbandry' sector, the main problems with milch 
animals are the dry period and the death of the animal . In these cases 


TABLE 6.2 BENEFICIARY PROBLEMS AND SCHEMES 


Total 

1 F-’V’Ci, 


Agriculture & Allied - 


.Animal Husbajidry 


Fisheries 


ISB 


Rural Artisans 


Sericulture (same case 
has two problems ) 


14 

( 22 %) 


6 

(10%) 


20 

10 % 


Pr-oblem 

3 

Problem 

4 

Total 

Problems 

Total 

Ca.ses 

Studie 

8 

(20%) 

2 

(5%) 

10 

(25%) 

41 

(100%.) 

11 

(18,33%) 

16 

(26.6%) 

41 

(66,6%) 

60 

(10%) 

- 

1 

(16.6) 

1 

(16.6) 

6 

(100%) 

7 

7 

20 

63 

(11%) 

(11%) 

( 32%) 

(100) 

2 

(6.5%) 

9 

(28%) 

11 

(34.5) 

32 

(100%) 

1 

(100%) 

1 

(100%) 

au 

(200%) 

1 

29 

36 

85 

203 

14% 

18% 

42% 

(100%) 
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the block office also did not give any help. It was very difficult for 
the beneficiary to repay the loan. 

In Puri district neither the banks nor the insurance companies were 
helpful in these situations. 

Ibe basic problon also was of getting good milch animals (Problem 
2-22%). One beneficiary x<!as complaining about the late release of the 
subsidy by IM)A. In Tumkur the beneficiaries were complaining about the 
lack of fodder due to drought and there was no linkage with the supply 
of fodder (Problen 3 - 18.33%). He had to pay interest on the subsidy 
part as it was treated as loan aiKi this was wrong. In Tumkur district 
the beneficiaries of the bullock cart scheme had a different problem. 
They were unable to get licenses for bullock-cart from municipality for 
a long time. This increased the gap period between income generation 
and asset acquisition. The administrative support system v?as not 
available with reference to this factor. The veterinary facilities and 
roads were very poor. Especially during the rainy season, when the 
roads were full of x-jater and the hospitals were far, it xvxas verj^ 
difficult to get veterinary services. Thirdly, most of the cooperative 
Credit Societies did not help them in marketing milk. The Societies 
were captured by the rich-rural farmers who paid less to poor farmers. 
The milk price was neither linked to market price nor to cost of 
production, fodder, transport etc (problem 4- 26.6%). The village 
pradhans and chiefs thought that they had a right to the milk sold by 
the beneficiary, as they were the ones who gave them the asset by 
selecting them. Totally 41 beneficiaries out of 6Q, that is nearly 
66.66 per cent had some problem or the other due to ineffective linlcages 
and the problems were highest in this sector. The other 33.3% xs’ere able 
to maintain their assets somehow. This does not mean that they generatd 
an income which brought them above the poverty line. In the fisheries 
sector only one beneficiary had the problem of transportation and 
marketing (16.6%) out 6 beneficiaries. He was able to sell it xcithin 3 
kms . distance . 

In the ISB Sector the problems faced by the beneficiaries are 
varied and ccanplex than any other sector. Small shops had to suffer due 
to lack of proper transport to get their goods from xdiole-sale markets. 
They also complained that the amount of loan xflas not enoxigh to set up a 
grocery or pan shop, due to inflation. The loan amount ’was not 
determined on the basis of requironent. They were adhoc amounts. They 
did not get any loan for working capital purposes. The rural artisans 
did not have proper markets to sell their goods, and they could not hold 
their goods for a long period to get a proper price. The amount of loan 
given to them was also not sufficient enough to giv^ them an xipper haiKi 
in bargaining. They had to sell at a loss in most cases. 

In many cases especially in the ISB Sector , the had 
to visit the banks 3 or 4 times to get their loam sajacticanoi. It was 
easi®:* to get loans for milch animals as the banker paid the loan amount 
directly to seller. _ _ In waljkedjbw 


with the milch animals in a matter of hours. Tiie bankers did not demand 
any surity or security with reference to milch animals, since they got 
the insurance policies iiranediately with paid premiums against the s£une. 
It ffiay be noted that the premium was also subsidised. With reference to 
ISB sector there was no such insurance. Therefore bankers demande<i 
security/ collateral eiven though the RBI had issued guidelines against 
such requirendents . Ibe bankers resorted to such tactics like delay in 
the disposal of loan application, under-financing fixing short repayment 
periods etc . , 'sdiich made the project non-Viable . Such behaviour caused 
a lot of hardship to the beneficiaries. Out of 63 cases 6(10%) (Table 
6.2) were not able to acquire proper assets/clearance in time 11 per 
cent were finding it difficult to maintain the assets and another per 
cent did not have proper support linkages like roads mechanics etc. 
Totally 32 per cent of the beneficiaries suffered. Among the rural 
artisans two beneficiaries faced problems of maintaining their assets 
and 28 per cent (9 benef iciries ) suffered from inadequate supporting 
facilities. The only case of sericulture suffered both from inadequate 
marketing facility and maintaining of assets. 


One of the main reasons for the failure was that the beneficiaries 
were neither properly trained not educated about their schemes. Nobody 
took interest in them; all the three support functions ignored them with 
respect to this aspect. Everybody felt that their duty ended vvith the 
distribution of loans and were not bothered about the problems faced 
during maintenance and usage of the asset. The bankers pestei'ed them 
only for repayment. EX'en they met them very rarely except in the case 
of one village in Txnnkur district , where one bank branch iiad adopted the 
whole village as a model under IRDP, There was nc cominujiication 
worthwhile between the beneficiaries and the i:;ank. Tlie letters were 
routine, stereotj’ped demand notices for repajmient of loan installment 
and interest. They were not even wTitten in the regional language; they 
were either in English or Hindi. Mciny a time, the benef icijxry h?id to 
run round the village to get it deciphered. 


Ch the other hand the bankers were ccsnplaining about the loan being 
misutilised by the beneficiaries. According to majority of bankers only 
a few beneficiaries were really in a very bad condition, due to non- 
functioning of the assets and other problems. According to them, 
majority of beneficiaries were wilful defaulters. ITie beneficiaries 
ccanplained that since nobody is helping them out with the various 
problems, the only' way out was to sell the asset. The irregularity in 
monitoring made the beneficiaries ]x>ld enough to consume the income from 
the sale of assets. 


The accusation of the bankef« may be true to scane extent with 
reference to milch cattle aid allied agricultural activities. But with 
reference to the schemes of the ISB sector, the grievances of the 
beneficiaries were found to be genuine. They really needed better 
training, education and guidance. Here the treatment meeted out to than 
was very shabby. The beneficiaries should be encouraged if we want to 
achieve our plan goals. 
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Totally, we interviewed 203 beneficiaries from different states and 
found nearly 42 per cent cases hfid some problem or the other. Out of 
the four main problems studied, (t^ble- 6.2) it was seen that there was 
no problem in selecting the scheme. The scheme is undertaken without 
any hinderance, but the problems cropped up later. 20 cases (10%) of 
the beneficiaries interviewed) had problems with reference to acquiring 
assets, even though the scheme had been selected and loan money has been 
sanctioned. Hiis was due to non availability of proper assets at the 
right time in the right place. Sometimes beneficiaries had to undergo 
difficulties in acquiring assets- Sometimes due to under financing the 
beneficiaries to undergo difficulties in buj^ing assets. Some of them 
had to borrow some more money from moneylenders. 14 per cent of the 
problems were due to difficulties in maintaining assets. Problems 
regarding infrastructural facilities count up to 36 cases idiich is 18 
per cent of the total problems. 

TABLE 6.3 DISTRICT WISE DATA OF BENEFICIARir ERCMJEMS 


DISTRICTS 

Problems 

1 

Problems 

2 

Problems Problems Total 

3 4 

Total 

interview 

Tumkur 

- 

8(17%) 

11(23%) 

7(15.6%) 

26(56%) 

46 

Mysore 


- 

5(35%) 

2(11.2) 

8(44%) 

17 

Puri 

- 

3(6.8%) 

4(9%) 

3(6.8) 

1 0f 22 1 -%! 

! 44 

Gan jam 

- 

3(8%) 

4(12%) 

4(12%) 

11(33%) 

33 

Bar jeeling 

- 

4(20%) 

2(10%) 

6(30%) 

12(60%) 

20 

Nadia 

- 

2(4%) 

2(4%) 

14(32%) 

18(41%) 

43 

Total 

- 

20 

29 

36 

85 

203 



10% 

14% 

18% 

42% 



6.3 Analysing the data with reference to different districts (Table j 

6.3) covered under the study it was seen 56 per cent of the cases 
belonging to Tumkur district had problems, while it was 44 per cent, j 

22.6 per cent, 33 per cent, 60 per cent and 41 per cent in Mysore, Puri, j! 

Gan^am, Darjeeling and Nadia respectively. Darjeeling had the highest 
degree of total problems (60% of cases), and it had 20 per cent of its 
problems with reference to acquiring the assets (highest in Problem 2), 

TIMCUR had 23% of its problons with reference to maintaining of assets, 
but Mysore topped these problems with 35% of its cases (highest in 
Problem-3) and Nadia had 32 per cent of its problans due to 
infrastructtxral facilities, (highest in problem-4). 
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6.4 nontingency-table tests; 

An analysis to find out whether there is any statistic^llj 
significant relationship between two variables chi-square tests are 
used. Chi-square test is used for testing the independence of two or 
moree variables statistically. As a general hypothesis testing procedure, 
use ofthe chi-square test always involves comparison of observed sample 
frequencies in defined data categories with the expected frequencies 
for these categories based on the assumption that the null hjTx>thesis is 
true. The sample data are the counts for each category and they are 
discrete data. The test statistic that concerns the comparison of 
observed and expected frequencies is distributed as the chi-squar-e 
probability distribution. Independence implies that knowledge of the 
category in which an obser\^ation is classified with respect to one 
variable has no effect on the probability of being in one of the several 
data categories with respect to the other variable. It means, that the 
knowledge of one vari6±)le does not help in predicting the other 
variable. Since two variables are involved, the observed frequencies 
are entered in a two ww classif icalion table or contingency table with 
r nxjtnber of rows and k number of coli-imns. 


(F -F ) 

o e 


square 


Vihere degrees of freedoiE is equal tc (r l)(k 1); 

F is the cbsei"ved frequency and F_ is the ext>ected frequency. The nuJ,l 
hypothesis H ; The two variables are independent (tiiey are not relateci) 
H, : Ihe variables are not independent (they are related), 
ffee critical value is the table value. If the test statistic exceeds 
the critical value, we re.iect the null hyrothesis that the variables 
are independent and follow a uniform distribution. If the test 
statistic is less than the critical value we accept the null hj^othesis 
tiiat the variables are in dependent. 

(a) An analysis to find out whether there is any dependency 
relationship between the location (state) and the occui-rence of 
problems was done to the data collected. 


Table 6.4. a 


State 

Probl«ns 

No Problems 

Total 

Karnataka 

34 

29 

63 

Orissa 

21 

56 

77 

West Bengal 

30 ' 

33 

63 

Total 

85 

118 

203 


C3ii square = 11.37 df = 2 
Critical value=(i)tp.01)=9.21; o^.05)=5.99 


! 
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Since the test statistic is greater than the critical value, 
we reject the null hypothesis that there is no relationship between the 
location of the IRDP Schemes and problem occurrence. It is seen that 
54% of Karnataka beneficiaries have problems, while 27% and 47.6% in 
Oi'issa and West Bengal had problems respectively. Therefore, the special 
problems will have to be tackled seiarately. 

(b) The dependency’^ the relationship between the type of schemes 
and problem occurrence were analysed and the results are as follows: 


Table 6.4 b. 



Schemes 

Problems 

No problems 

Total 

1. 

-Agriculture & Allied 
activities 

10 

31 

41 

2. 

Animal husbandry 
& fisheries 

42 

24 

66 

3. 

Sector 

33 

63 

96 



85 

118 

203 


chi square= 20.225 df=2 

critical value 0 .01 } =9 . 21 ; 0({ 0 . 05 ) =5 . 99 

It is seen that tr,e chi-square test statist. in is .greater than 
the critical value. The null hyT'C'thesis that there is no relationship 
between the typje of IPtt)P Schemes and problem oc-currence is rejected. 
It is seen while in the .Agricultural Sector there are problems in 25% cf 
cases, in the animal husbandry-sector there are 63.6.3% of cases have 
problems, and in the ISB Sector 34.3% of cases h^ve problems . Therefore 
attention will have to be paid to the animal husbandry sector and ISE 
Sector . 


(b) The dependency relationship between problem occurence and the 
ty’pe of banks giving loans w^ere analy’sed and the results are as follows. 


Table 6.4-c 



Banks 

Problems 

No Problems 

Total 

1. 

Big banks 

62 

90 

152 

2. 

Regional rural 
banks 

12 

18 

30 

3, 

Cooperatives 

11 

10 

21 


85 118 


CM =1.07; df=2 

Critical value s t<<0.di)=9 . 21; .05)=5 . 99 
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It is seen from the above table that there is no dependency 
relationship and we accept the null hypothesis that the variables follow 
an uniform distribution. 

6.5. Further detailed analysis for each district in the states, 

gave the following results. 

Table 6.5 a 


District 

Problems 

No Problems 

Total 

TUMCUR 

26 

20 

46 

Mysore 

8 

9 

17 


34 

29 

63 

Chi 

Square = .4441 df=l 




Table 6.5 b 



District 

Problems 

No Pr'oblems 

Total 

Puri 

10 

34 

44 

Ganjaro 

11 




X 

56 

» / 

Chi 

Sq'uar e = 1.0? d f = 1 




Table 6.5 c 



District 

Problems ! 

SO Problems 

Total 

Darjeeling 

12 

8 

20 

Nadia 

18 

25 

43 


30 

33 

63 


C3ii square = 1.806 df=l 


It is seen that the Calculated chi-sq\iare value in all the 
three states are less thsui the critical value, bringing out the fact 
that there is no specific relationship between occur ing problem and 
the location ("bhe district area) in which the IRDP Schemes are 
implemented. We accept the null hypothesis that the two variables 
location and problCTi occurrence are independent. 

6.6 Detailed analysis for each state with reference to the type of 
schemes and problem occurrence brou^t out the following results- 
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Table 6.6 f Karnataka ) 



Problems 

No Pr'oblems 

Total 

Agricultue &. 




Allied 

5 

7 

12 

Animal husbandry 

23(82%) 

5 

28 

I.S.B.Sector 

6(67.6) 

17 

23 

Total 

34(53.9) 

29 

63(100) 


Chi Square = 16.57 df=2 <^(0.01 ) =9. 21 

o((0.05)=5.99 

6.6 b(C5?ISSA) 


Problems No Problems Total 


22 


33 


Ghi Square =7.963 df=2 r\(0.01)=S.21 

0 . 05 ) = 5.99 


6.6 c West Bengal 


Problems No Problems Total 


Agriculture & 

Allied 1 6 7 

Animal husbandery 

& fisheries 8 8 16 

ISB Sector 21 19 40 


Total 30 33 63 


df=2 



Agriculture &. 

Allied 4(18%) 18 

Animal husbandry 

& fisheries 11(50%) 11 

(52.4) 

ISB Sector 6 { 18^1) 27 


Total 21(27%) 


Chi Square =3.53 
«st{0.01)=9,21 
at(0.05)=5.99 
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It is seen that in Karnataka, the Chi Sqimre value is high, and we 
have to reject the null h^^po thesis that problems and schemes are 
independent* We find that 67*6% of the total problems x^ere concentrated 
in the animl husimndry setor, coveing 82% of the benef i,.ciari..es under 
this scheme# This relates to 36.5% of the beneficiaries interviewed in 
Karnataka, out of 53.9% had problems. 

In Orissa, the problems are serious enough. For 95% level of 
confidence the null hypothesis is rejected. Hie problems- in aniiml 
hustoniry sector are very high with 50% of the beneficiaries facing 
problems* These problems contribute to 52 “* 4% of the total problems. 
In the other two sectors only 18% of the beneficiaries faced problems* 

In West Bengal, the null hypothesis is accepted since the 
calculated value is less than the critical value. The problems have no 
specific relationship to the type of scheme, and their occurrence in 
this state is independent of the other parameter . 

It was necessary to fi.nd out whether there is a relationship 
between the different kinds problems (a particular t:yT>e)and the location 
of the same. A chi-square test to prove that the problems are 
independent of the State in which it had occurred was conducted on the 
data. Districts were not taken as a unit in this statistical test, onli 
States are used as units. (Table 6.7) 

HO: Ihe type of problem is independent of the location of sch^ies 

TABLE 6.7 

STATE-WISE PBCBLEM ANALYSIS 


p P P Total 

2 3 4 


Karnataka 
Orissa 
West Bengal 

20 29 36 85 


CJhi -square calculated Value = 13.393 

degrees, of- freedcsi' ==, 4 . , 

chi-square critical Yalue^S95) = 14.86 



8 17 9 34 

6 8 7 - 21 

6 4 20 30 
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The calculated value is less than the statistical table value, 
which means that the hypothesis of dependency is rejected. Therefore it 
is seen that there is no dependency between the two factors. All types 
of problems occur equally in all states. 

6,8 The type of different problems of beneficiaries were also analysed 
with reference to different schemes and location in order to study the 
dependency relationship between the schemes location , and the types of 
% problems. The tables 6.8(a) to 6.8(f) give the data with reference to 

each district covered under the study. It is seen that 18 cases (69%) 
out of the 26 problan cases belonged to animal husbandry schemes. In 
Mysore also 62 . 5 per cent cases of problem were due to animal husbandry 
schemes. In Puri district 50 per cent of the problems were due to 
animal husbandry and 40 per cent were due to agricultvire and allied 
activities. In Gan jam 45.5 per cent of problems were due to 

agr-icultural and allied activities and another 45.45 per cent of the 
problems Vvere due to ISB Sector In Nadia, 33.33 per cent of the problems 
were faced by the ISB sector and 50 per cent of problems were related to 
rural artisans. In Darjeeling 50 per cent of the problems were related 
to animal husbandry and 42.1 per cent were related to I.S.B. Sector. 

TABLE 6.8 (a) DISTOICT 'RMCUR HWBLEMS OF BENEFICIARIES 


S * No . Scheme 

No of 

Cases 

Inter- 

viewed 

Selecting 

the 

scheme 

Acquiring 
the reso- 
urces and 

assets 

maintaining 
the asset 
and utili-^ 
sation 

Problems 

regarding 

suijport 

facilities 

Total 

Prob- 

lems 

1 . Agriculture 

8 

- 

— 

4 

- 

4 

&, allied 

2 . Animal 

husbandry 

20 

- 

8 

4 ■ 

6 

18 

(69%) 

3. I.S.B. 

13 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

4. Rural 

5 


— 

2 

— 

2 

Artisan 

Total 

46 

- 

8 

11 

7 

26 

(100% 
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TABLE 6.8(b) DISTRICT MYSCKE PROBLEMS OF BENEFICIARIES 


S . No . Scheme 

No of 

Cases 

Inter- 

viewed 

Selecting 

the 

scheme 

Acquiring 
the reso- 
urces and 

assets 

maintaining 
the asset 

and utili- 
sation 

Problems 
regarding 
supi>ort , 
facilities 

Total 

1. 

Agricultixre 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 


& allied 






g 

2. 

Animal 

8 

- 


3 

2 

5 r 


husbandry 






(62.5%) P 

3. 

I,S.B. 

5 

- 


2 

- 

2 1 


Total 

17 

- 

- 

6 

2 

8 1 


TABLE 1 

3.8 (c) DISTRICT PORI H?C©LEMS OF BENEFICIARIES 


S.h 

b . Scheme 

No of 

Selecting 

Acquiring 

maintaining 

Problems 

Total 



Cases 

the 

the re^so- 

the asset 

regarding 

Prob- 



Inter- 

scheme 

ui'ces and 

and utili- 

support- 

lems i 



viewed 


assets 

sat i on 

facilities p 

1. 

.Agx'iculture 

14 

- 


3 

1 

4 ; 


8c allied. 






140 %) I 

2 * 

Animal 

10 

- 

3 

1 

1 

5 . . ■ ■?' 


hus.bandry 






(50%) 

o 

Fisheries 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4. 

T C P 

J. * <j xJ * 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, . ' : 1 

0 ,« '■ 

Rxjral 

5 

- 

- 


1 

' ' ' f 

1 


Artisans 






: 


Total 

44 

■ — 

3 

4 

3 

10 








(100%) ! 
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TABLE 6.8 (d) DISTOICT GANJAM PROBLEMS OF Bl-MEl- H ’ I AR 1 FS 

S.Nn. SrflC:W: 


,> o f‘ 

l.iitcM:- 


Sel t'-cH 1 ng 

‘0H;‘ 


Acqiii r ing 

.fJ)P rt”o*n- 
M f : ■ Hb1 


m t in' ■ iniiig I'roLlf'ms’- 
(1,. - t i r gMCil illg L’’ ' '' ' 

f'vci 1 i t.ipf- 


• I ! I I » I ? til 




1 . Agricul 1 ure B 
8i allied 


2. Animal 

imsbaiidt 5' 


R 


6 

tr> . in) 


l 


3 . Fislieries 

4. I.S.B. 


1 

10 


45.15) 


5 . Rural 

Artisans 


6 


11 


Totol 


33 



TABLE 6.8 

( e ) DISTRICT DARJEELING PROBl lEIlS 

S.No 

. Sclieme 

No ttf Selecting 

Cases 1 bn 

Inter- sclieme 

vietv'ed 

Acqt tiring i 

(be ff'.Mo- 
t trees and 
asset e. 

1 . 

Agricvi.! tnrf' 

1 


2 . 

Animal 

Itusbandry 

11 

1 'A ■ 

3 . 

I.S.B. 

6 

3 

4 . 

Rural 

Arti sa.Tis 

2 



Total 

20 

1 




— 


tin ltd Mining rroitLtms 


thf MM'-Ud, 
.■Mul ti! ili- 
'■ilinn 


To t , a I 

rr'gnr-fling Pr'ob- 
'•inppot’t If "ns 

faci liticB 


6 

i 50 %) 


1 ( 


{42?0 

1 




12 . 

( 100 %) 


■1 


AtiS' 


'M 

•1 

■''li 
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TABLE 6.8 (f ) DISTOICT NADIA PROBLEMS OF BE’^IEFTCIARIES 


.No. Sdienif Mo of Sflrvl.lnt; AfMiiirlrK4 iiimmI - i iniiig Pt'Oloiir; 'TV.t'.l 

OaKes Ihf:' iLo lor'.',) 

Tiil/.’r— ‘^T-homo inrr'!-' aorl 

\jr;ed asKfl'-; 


! I (I • ^ 1 r^tlu d i i ic^ Pr o! i- 

find nt ill- snj [>orf lomH 
'■'ll ion 


1. Agr- iffnltnrc 6 

2. Aniiinl 0 

liiiabanflr; 


ffi<-i 1 if ion 
1 


1 


3. Fi.'dieries 2 

1. I.S.B. 17 


5. Rural 11 

Ar’f: isans 


6 

(33.33%r 

7 


6 . Sericulture 1 


Total 


13 


18 


G.9 It uas fell that it is necessniy to ajialjsr Khethor it Is the 
agrlcnl Inrai sect or or the rural indnfd ry seel or i hich had I he most 
prcdrlerns and wliether- a p;ird.icular t.ype of I’T-nfilnn 1 o. ind.’pejidenf of the 
sector. Clulibing the agri cu1 tural sector info one group, and rural 
indusf rial sector into another group table B-R. r-'s dcfve loped. 


TABLE 6.9 


PROBLEMS AND lllE SECTORS 


IT 2 r'f3 


Agri cul t.urf» 1 
Sector 

Rural Indu.sl.rj 
Tot,al 


11 

6 

20 


19 

10 

29 


19 

17 

36 


’I’o I,, at 

52 

33 

85 


Ihii'e also a chi square* test, was corKiucted. 


Bo: Problem types are independent of thr* Sector' in which it 

occau'res . 
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Chi Syn-'iro caknih'il '-0 ' ?ilur! = 1. 000 

lirx^rx'C'S «(' fi'cedoin =2 

f t itic:.''! ^ a 0 uc'c^, . 00 ) -- 0.21 <,/ ( . 0 f!) ~ 

Slncf' (he cmIcu laird vain,- i b ler-s (hnn Mir. rilu-nl vnhie, (he 
tinl IhypDi hc.siB i k fu-ei'led. Tliefo i.B no 'li']’' ii l- n. j hel.vvrcn ( hc’Se t i e 
vnriables. These t>rohjfms arjcnr e^qunlly in Irolh ■(•■fors. 

0.10 Anolfim' r-hi-Kqnare l.esi. was r-otirhn 0 > -I I-, find o<d uheiber a 
lar l icnl.'vr’ f.cheme had r-.pfcia! pr-ob 1 rmr in a tai l i< ulnn Ifxxd loii 

Ho ; The prublemn <.!' v,an.ioiis sc.Ik uie!; vr if i ndrix-n»len(. of location. 


TABLE 0.10 


Ka r iia t al-x,a Orris.sa 


VJf’fd 1*011011 


Total 


Agriculture Pl- 

ained 

activid: i.c-s 

Animn 1 nii'dianrlr 
Fislieries 


TSB Sector 
<A- Hural 
artisans 


Chi 'Sqnaie { calrrulat c <1 \alue) = 20 . 0,1 


It 

\'aluc . 
dcjpendcnr, 
its locat 
( a ) niifl 
highcFd { 
cent, of 
were duc' 
In sjieeil 
tables 0 


t ees of f t eedom -■ 1 ; cri tical '>'•, ! ik *7 ( . ’"'0 ) • 11.80 

is seen that Ihe r.-alculated value k* grr-.-dft ! han the critical 
Ttic' nul 1 hy pot lies] s is reject, ed and find that, fh'’.ie i 
r:y relationship between the I'robirms of parl icuiar schemes and 
tion In a State, This reinforces ll.c m nl'- of the Inbles 0.1 
O. Kb). It, is rsc'cn that the' aniiivd hnebandry sector had the 
problems in Karnalaba ( 72 %) ar«l the I.S.I*. Secdor faerd 70 per 
tl.c problcite in West, Bengal. S- p. , ■ -nt of Orissa’s problems 

. t.o animal husbandry. Therefore ard ions will have to he t.aten 
fir slalx'S in these sectors. This aisf.' if inforees the result, of 
i.O (a) to 0.(5 (e). . ; 


I® 


I 



1 1 i -square^ ^ 0 ♦ f>in 

If = 2‘ = 5.99 


TABLE 6.11 (c) PURI/( 3 ANJAM 


f>rink I 

I ^nr- i ClrairiJii ILiiik 
I -'ink of f t 

r^)!:3per‘a tj ve Bunk 
/^.idhra f^ank 
! .O.B. 

Iviilya , (Iramcenn, 2 

fl'Uik 

c'anara Bank 

TOfA!. (:> 


ihi r 't ^ -Irl f ills ‘TV.>ln I, in! * i # 


TABLE 6, 1(d) 
ORISSA 


.Pi-j. 'f'fifri! |..f rjf.ilerm-? 1V)| al ' iriL^n'v irsved 


!‘»g IMnl^s 


R.R.Bs 




6 


My 

Clii square = 5.80 T4 " 


im’AI 


77 




TABLE 6.1 Me) DAR,TElT,lMfVMADrA 

IMik I’lg Pr^ ri j T. i I "(. ffolilr,p:! T- 

I \ i * 

5 J 3 .I* , - 

I'll i led <'vf‘ '■* 

IimI ia 

Mad i B. G,r‘a t mca la Ba ak 

Land I)eA'e,l.,opiianl Bank 

CeiiiiTil Bniilv of 
Inckia 

Coo|;.>er*a!..i\'C‘ Fkirtl': 

Uttar Banga (ii .'unfatfi 
IMniv 

lUfAki B 


TABLE 6*11 (D 

KI-MT BENGAL ■ 

' • r 

I’r ' 1 '>l G !!'> 'rotrtl ; 

jr-L’-ms intervioK^l 

Big Banlcs G 3 14 ‘’3 23 

R.R.Bs - - 2 2 1 

Coops. LDB k --1 4 3 G 

'IXyrAT, 6 1 20 30 63 (‘.3 

Ch.i sqi h- 1 fo - 0.7 26 . 1 1 f - I 

6.1,1 Ag.niri pro! I ! cins I'Otf an.'il.vr’.t 'd wilJi T' f' o 1i> ' •>' li Ivpf' of hrutk in 
detail. I’he banks were divided int.n t hi oo gmnp*- \ is !.)ig brinks. 
Regional Rural B«mks, and Cooperative bnnkri. Tabb' 'blMa) to 6.11(e) 
give a picture of ihe|present situation. Tberr in t-. special jiaiikern 
arj<i the pr'ob.lfins are i^ore or lebs evenlj di’A ribiib d. Ibis rf/sult. is 
also in coiigru' 'uee wilfi, the r’esailt of table 6. 1 (e). 

6.12 Table 6.12 gives the tolnl picture of r.lt ftio C-s vdlb i <Tert;nior' 
to si>e;cific l,vf>c of problnn find the type of bant-i. Tltf' st at.ist.icnl 
analysis wM.h ieferO(v;i‘ tlielv gave tlie following results. 
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6 

1 1 



3 (t I” 6 20 

n ” 6 1 ! 

2 •' 1 ' 6 
2 2 2 i 

' 6 8 


1 •' 1 7 



20(5 


TaV)! e 6 . 1 2 


Bank 

Pr-g 

3 

Pr 

4 



Big Banlcs 

17 

20 

25 

('2 

r' 


R.R.Bs 

3 

1 

a 

1 1 


Coopera t.ive 

B.-inl;,s 0 

R 

ft 




20 

20 

36 

r.5 



Calculated vaU.-- of chi r..|..are - 3.95 
Degrees of f'rc'f'doin =1 
Critical value 995 ) = 11.86 

Ihe ■..-..iw "" " I' i-'>l ' 

Lho null livpi.tht'S'iw tl'-it' "‘f variable" lb' a ai an 

of I'foblem are i ndc-'p'iidetil is accepted. 

6.13 The X’J'chlems occui"reu<-e daUi was also ..tat ' .t i ' ’ , , . ^ ^ 

!„t It bhlo in any .inr-a.i. nay .-CaHicnabiy bC,a,.„ .... banl .■ In, aiinn 

and tlie type of hank in the aclu.al problem ct.rCou.s. 


Bank 


’fable B.13 

f-arnataka Ctrissa West tWega,] 


Bi g Banlts 28 

R.R.Bs ^ 

Cooperative Ikinks 2 


34 


1 1 
(5 
1 

21 


10 


I ota I 

62 

12 

11 

85 


Tfo- The vnrinbinn Ibn l-.nte ,loc-„l ion nn.l ni ne .a l«.nU am 

lnJbl.an<ic.nl, wi Hi relViynm !<> b">W.™ ocr ni i < im. t.roirfn li .. 

Calc,iJaL...I i-hl Wlimn 'aU.<n= 6.69. ^ q.,.;) 

Degrees of freedom = t'dicnl vain- - 11..h^. • 

T1.0 calculated value is less than the toil ical ^aluc. Ihereforc 
Tlie calcutit. j . .,ec.„ t Oat therein no dependency 

“ir;-;: - t:-™ foi";::.;:’:!": 

a;r:r:^ ,.h 

are located. 


KRISHNAGAR (CASE) - WEST BENGAL - NADIA DISTRICT 


A specific exainf)le frcrni the ISB Sector is descritej ixdow: 

In the handloom sector, the IRDP beneficiary finds himself against 
odds at each of the operation like purchasing of raw materials, 
marketing of product etc. He has a weak sustaining and bargaining 
power. E\'en though an asset is provided by the IRD Prograirane, it was 
seen thfit he was given an asset machine under traditional technology. 
If he had been given a machine with modem appropriate technology, his 
productivity would have been high and this would have enhanced his 
earnings. Because of this, along wdth the IRDP loans, he has to borrow 
from money lender to fulfill the various needs. In the marketing area, 
he is still exploited by the middlemen. He could not fulfil delivery 

schedules & he had no marketing support. A project oriented approach 

is necessary’ to make the scheme viable. He always lost since there is 
no linJiage between the support functions. Each IRDP beneficiary was 
treated as an individual production center and a group approach docs not 
followed. If the beneficiaries belonging to the same village could he 
brought together, the prograirane could have aciiie\-ed some tangible 
results. There was neither a project approach, nor a group hippraocYi to 
make the schemes viable. 

It is seen tiiat the IRDP is not integrated to special/ui’gent needs 
of the rural poor. We can site a number of examples from the IRDP 
beneficiaries covered in the study. 

6.5 In another case , it was found , that very soon after taking the 
loan, the beneficiary’s hut was damaged due to fire. The end result was 
timt he lost most of his personal assets (handloom equipment and his 
meagre basic proi>erties like clothing, vessel.s, bedding etc.). He was 
left with the burden of the loan and he had no other joti opi«rtunity. 
He could not also get a secorid loan. He was also not co\-ered by 
irisuranc-!,-'. N-eitiser the distrlct.Tiloc!. officials, nor the tenkers , could 
help him. Since he did not have any insurance cover, like tiic milch- 
cattle beneficiary. Therefore, a totel Insurance package cox’er-ing all 
IRDP beneficiaries is a must and the authorities should work towards the 
same. This could ivive been the case with many other beneficiaries. The 
IRDP pr-ogramme did not cover such unforeseen individual/local 
calamities. Insurance covers only milch an imex Is, but even that is not 
effective. It was seen tliat the officials of all relevant organisation 
came to luiow about this particular case only after 6 months. Even 
tliough the beneficiary tried to meet explain, he was not given a cliance 
to do so. 
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The District, Industry Centre gave more preference to fsmll scale 
entrepreneurs of thf? industrial sector and the officials were not at all 
involved in anti“i~>overty .programme. At present, the? snrnll scale 
entrepreneurs are much above the pDverty line and there is no c.'orriparison 
between the two groups. . The srival,! scale Sector was more urt)anized 
(attitudewise) and the officials of DLC preferred the better place:! 
group. They did not give proper attention to the rural poor group, who 
belonged to the tiny Sector. In reality, the IRBP group is much below 
the tiny sector with reference to investment, turnover, etc. Therefore, 
the IRDP beneficiaries should be guided se-parately. The DIG should have 
separate wing. 

It was sec^n that: the? success of the scheme depended uion t,,!ie 
attitudes and efficiency of the machinery at the cutting edge of 

the administration and in this case at the block and village level. .At. 
this level, it required maximiaB attention. The villagers said that the 
key 'personnel like Grai'n Sevak, block development officer etc. were not 
motivated to discuss with IRDP beneficiaries. TTie officials w^ere always 
busy, over burdened, primarily due to other schemes and prograrriries , like 
Family Planning etc. They were also busy looking after the senior 
officials who visit. Even though the villagers acepted the importaitt'je 
of other programmes, which are like support sys teems for i-iiral 'povertv' 
elevation, they felt that there should be a separate set of personnel 

for IRD prograromes. They found many Gram Sevaks ha\'e been deputecj to 

other schemes like T & V system etc. The Vacancies were not filled in 
time. Therefore it is felt that the work load should be stiidief] 
objectively and additional pnosts must be created or the work must been 
bifurcated between two or more functionaries at that level. 

In the B.D.O. office also, must of the officials have come on 
deputation. They had joined this office in order to avoid a transfer to 
another city/office. Therefore, they were more interested in their own 
parent cadre. Their attitude is different towards this work and there 
was no cohesion with the operating group. Since they did not have an 

identity of their own. The deputation period of different officials did 

not coincide. There was lack of continuity due to frequent transfers. 
The officers were interested about their .future ’postings.. ■ Tlie 
beneficiaries had . to deal with a new group of officials, whenever, they 
went to imet the officials. . Some post or. the other was always va^cant^. 
There was no feeling of (affinity) oneness within the group of officers 
to achieve the goal. TTiis led to a pathetic situation, and there is no 
surprise that the interaction was poor. 


6.18 IRD PROGRAMME AND GEOGRAPHIC FACTCmS 

(NEGATIVE EFFBCTSOF BAD INFRASTRUCTURE) 

(i) It can be said without doubt that the IRD prograiroe 

implementation started and with semi-ui*ban centres. The 


programme followed the net work of roacis, in most of the cases 
studied. The hazards of the district roads, the location of rest 
houses, and tourist places, shortage of time and fuel, and comfort 
were the main factors which influenced the rural visit of 
officials. The preferencewas for tarmac or built roads and 
closeness to urbcin centres, programmes were concentrated near urban 
centres and administrative centres. The schemes and loan 

programmes were concentrated near urban centres and administrative 
centre. Even the block level officials neglected interior areas. 
As we all know, the regional distribution of the poorest rural 
I>eople is more concentrated in remote areas, like tribal districts 
etc. Tarmac and roadside biases therefore directed attention 
towards those who were less poor. For e.g., in Orissa, 

agricultural demonstrations of new methodologjc have been sited near 
imiin roads. The minor irrigation canfils and piimp sets eitiier 
followed thc' roads or vice versa. 

(ii) Even social facilities were nearer the richer half of the rviral 
population. As services are provided along the roadside, people 
xvho are better off always enjoyed it. TTiey enjoyed transport, 

electricitjo piped-water supply, postal facilities etc. The poorer 
beneficiarii=s were lost sight off. They were given the assets aixJ 
were expecteti to manage them. They did not bfive minimum social 
facilities and this affected the results and workschedule. There 
was no follow -up, and these beneficiaries were chosen just to 
fulfil the targets. So within the rural poor, better-off persons 
got the advantage. Therefore, the progranme again created 
segregation and a type of division. 


(iii) It was seen that within the villages, the poorer section was 
hidden from the main streets and markets where people gathered. It 
was really a pity to see that the real rural pxjor did not have any 
information about these programmes. The officials never met them. 
Most of the beneficiaries, who we met belonged to villages with 
better roads and electricity. They received all the intangible 
benefits of location, like information, radio, transport, shops 
etc. We were able to meet beneficiaries from remote areas after a 
lot of persuasion and difficulty. These poor persons were interested 
and wanted to understaiKl. . With reference to this particular 
aspect, the EDO’S were not forthcoming to discuss. 

(iv) This type of semi-urlmn bias was also accentuated by the fact that 
the concerned officials did not have enough vehicles. The fuel 
shortage, and non-availability of mechanics in the interior riu-al 
areas also increased this bias. They felt that the cost of 
implementing the programme will also go up, if the personnel hfive 
to travel to far off interior places, at least 4 or 5 times. The 
project personnel were expected to complete the target number of 
beneficiaries keeping tte caxst of implementation as low as 
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possible. The budget cuts on expenditure affected such projects, 
and the real rural contacts become rarer and the urban bias was 
more pronounced, we were not able i.c visit interior rural areas, 
except in a few blocks, and rve found there were many who could have 
been covered under’ these schemes. 

(vl The difficult tenr-ain also contributed to the time constraint, 
since the programmes were implemented mostly towards the fag-end of 
the year, the tin^ constraint became more acute. This also led to 
an increase in the semi -urban bias. More distant, often poorer 
areas, are left out in preference to those which are closer, more 
prosperous and cheaper to visit. It is felt that budget cuts will 
lead to the deprivation of already deprived "tailenders” . It was 
seen that every reduction in transport cost deprives the poorest of 
the poor even of the knowledge of their deprivation. Therefore 
while evaluating the programme effectiveness, the distance covered 
should be considered as one of the criterias for better 
performance. 

(vi) We also identified something called "project bias" in our study of 
the different districts. Tliere were certain places where some 
money has already being si'ent. '-md inediiun-sixed pr-ojf>et, wen' going 
on. For e.g., In the Puri district, Konark hlcxrlT weith toirist 
attraction had more IRDP schemes. Since ministries, departments, 
district staff arifl 'voluntary agencies jjay special atte?ntion to them 
and char.nel all visitors to these areas, there were islands of 
better activity. It was seen that comi>fired to other districts of 
Orissa, Puri had an advantage. IRDP schemes were implemented in a 
better manner in and around these areas. It is not an unimown 
fact that such models are available in all States/districts and 
they are used as sliow pieces So demnns! rat,e iiifvir efficiency in 
these activities. These models direct attention ’nsay from t lie real 
rural poor who did net talce j^rt in the pT-ograrum''' . 

(vii) It was also seen that there was no bias for elitism while choosing 
the beneficiaries. But the bank officers liad a "Elite bias" (wldte 
collar) in their behaviour. They dealt with more influential 
people quickly, like the head man, religious leader, teacher etc. 
They never talked to very poor beneficiaries and the fxior 
beneficiaries felt a gratitude for the asset given to them. Tliey 
wei-e inconspicuous and we had to search them out to discuss about 
their problems. They sometimes did not know that they could liave 
approached the officials for help. 

(viii) It is also seen that there is a male bias, out of the selected 
beneficiaries, we have only a few women beneficiaries. The 
village/block level officials neglected women. It was a known fact 
that wexnan had an inferior status in the rural society. They 
themselves were shy of speaking to officials and their men 
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discouraged, it. But since they do most of the. work for long hours » 
it is felt that they should be given assets in the TRDP sc.hefiie and 
given special attention. The women in rural society also felt it, 
Tlie milch cattle belonged to the male according to documents but 
the work: is done by the women folk, Tliey do not get paid for their 
work. The single rural women ^ for e.g., widows who are heads of 
households did not get any scheme. They were not even trained in 
Trysem. This group was mostly hidden out of sight. In this group 
90 per cent of them were below- the poverty line. It is. necessary 
to give special attention, 

(ix) Another im'portant fact is/,during difficult days (rainy or. , 

severly hot-dry) the officials never worried about either . the 

beneficiary or his asset* Di..iri.ng hea\y monsoon or dry i>eriod, when 

the beneficiary .required guidance and assistance nobody cared. The. 
difficult terrain tvith broken bridges, overflowing ■ nallahsp mud 
etc, caused lot of inonveniences and discomfort to the 
beneficiaries and their assets. But there was not a single 
official who was willing to visit the beneficiary living under such 
conditions in a remote interior corner. So after a few months, 
wben the officials found the beneficiary sick or unable to maintain 
the asset, due to these problems, these was near pcindemoriium, Ttr.’ 
question ’Hvhy the beneficiary did not meet them to appraise them of 
the situation” seemed irrelevant to us. If the big officials with 
\ chicles etc., could not visit that place due to commuting problems 
etc, it is really difficult to comprehend how they expect the loor 

beneficiary to commute and meet them. It is necessary to 'paY more 

attention to infrastructure development. It can be said that there 
is a period of about 2 to 2 1/2 months in every state/district 
after the on set of monsoon, when many rural villages inside the 
blocks are inaccessible, IXiring this ix.^x’icxi, all linkages between 
the beneficiary- and the off.icials are. lost. During lliis p:e:r*:lod,, . . 
these difficult areas do not .recc^ive even liie meagre HuppCT'. ef 
social and economic services whic!i they were recei\ ing. „ , : 

becomes more difficult. It is really ne^cessary to accentuate the 
socio-economic support services during this hour of ne«l. As sucti 
we found the IRDP had a dry-season bias* The poorest of the pKxn- 
were more frequently visited if at all , when they were least.. 
deprived. This ■ 'gave the . block . of f icials a wrong idea about the 
real problems faced by the beneficiaries during the difficult;. days,*,,.., 

( X ) Gram panchayats were not associated in the programme , Therefore i t 
led to situations where the i^articipation and involvement was 
minimal, leading to indifference. The local leaders were not 
treated as catalyst and they were left out. This led to some ' 
resent and discontent* 

(xi) Allocation of equal funds to all districts did not take into 
account the field economic conditions. Beneficiaries in richer 
blocks received the same allocation as the ones in the px>orer 
blocks. Allocating IRDP funds to the districts simply on the basis 
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of the number of blocks in the district was also unsatisfactory, as 
i t did not take into account the development status of the 
district. The beneficiaries felt that this inequality reflected in 
the results, as they felt that only money or the asset cannot 
generate income. 

(xii) Intensive standardisation of programmes and schemes without any 
leeway for innovations and creativity led to the breakdown of the 
prograiane at the grass-root level. As there was no flexibility, 
the officials and the bankers, went about implementing the scheme 
as they perceived the objective as the distribution of assets/funds 
to target group. For e.g. , they created tailors, electricians, 
mechanics in large numbers, milch animals in drought prone areas 
etc.. This led to fierce competition among the beneficiaries 
themselves and there was no group cohesion. 

(xiii) The quantum of finance was not enough/ to generate the expected 
income in all the schemej. Even though NABARD guidelines had been 
followed in certain cases, it was seen that in actual practice, the 
costs of feeding the milch animal, cost of maintaining the 
transport vehicle, cost of maintaining the fishing net and both, 
and other fixed assets are very high. With rising inflation, and 
falling demfind, the returns were low. All the project profiles 
assumed a certain amovint demand which was not fully validated and 
reliable. E\’en where produce is generated, market was not taken 
into accoimt. There is a critical minimum level of investment tliat 
is required to generate sufficient income and this critical minimum 
level of investment varies from family to fjunily, scheme to scheme, 
asset to asset, block to block, district to district. This 
critical minimum level of investment should ha\’e be-en piovided with 
adequate guidance . 

^:•d^ ) It was seen that at the block level no home work was done 
before: iritioducing the progi-a.mme. There wis no survey of either 
the families or the block to identify and determine the various 
schemes required, their number, the beneficiaries the timing of 
schemes, the credit quantum etc. Tlie essence of the programme and 
its linkages to development was neither understood by the 
administrators nor the bankers, Tlierefore, if tlie ixjor 
beneficiary thought of the programme as a "grant ox- donxition” it 
was not his mistake. The minor irrigation scheme were not planned 
with reference to water table, grovmd water sui-vey etc. Milch - 
animals were not given with reference to the locational capacity to 
support them. The schemes were adhoc and were not properly 
planned. With reference to many schemes, there was no follow-up 
education. Minor irrigation scheahe required follow-up education on 
different cropping patterns. Milch - cattle schemes required 
education on preventive care and scientif ic cattle management . 
Sericulture required education on feeding the insects and 
presejr\dng cocoons.. All tJhis were not included in training. Even 
technological txraining was inadequate. 


CHAPTER - VII 


FINDINGS AND SUGGESTIC^S 


The final chapter looks into the overall findings of all the 
previous chapters and also there are certain interpretations and 
suggestions which may be useful for future policy decisions. 

7.1 The integrated rural development progranme did not look at 
integrating all aspects of jrural development probl^is. It did not 
really integrate. It is an individual based scheme. It is a non- 
integrated programme. All the linkages did not integrate to form a 
coordinated viable projects. Most of the other departmental 
developmental activities were planned adhocly without any relevance to 
IRD Programmes. Credit Plans for the individual schemes (IPiDP) were not 
integrated with the credit plans for other developmental activities. It 
was the most disintegrated programme. Therefore, it is suggested that 
IRDP should be meshed into the Development Programmes and for this 
following measures should be undertaken. 

7.2 Even though on p>ap)er IRDP (Published Annual Report of the Ministry 
of R.D. GOI) is successful as measured by the amount of loan and 
subsidy given - in reality, the beneficiaries and the prograratie had lot 
of problems. Hie criteria of measurement should not be the monetary 
input. Ilie targets were achieved but the prograrane failed. It is 
something like the op>eration was successful, but the p>atient died. 

7.3 The present plans were not draim by the traditional village 
leaders, and did not touch their concrete iiroblems. Hierefore, the 
beneficiaries lost interest in the i>rogi:'ammes . Hiey did not attend thf? 
village/block meetings as they found them futile. (Chapter III). 

7.4 The main bask of the idaole progrc'imme as understood by roost of the 
officials concerned, was how best to sp>end the money allocated fay the 
central and state governments and utilise all the available bank credit. 
They thought that they knew the best. Hie B.D.O. of one of the blocks 
studied said, that he had difficulty in finding 600 beneficiaries. He 
also did not have enough schentes. He chose wrong beneficiaries and gave 
them some schemes so that the money is sp>ent in time. The bankers in 
the same block also felt that it is necessary for them to reach the 
target of 40 per cent credit to priority sector. This attitude should 
be changed through education and training. The IRD programme if it 
should achieve its objective of poverty alleviation, should be linked to 
practical conmitment. (Chapter III & IV). 



7.5 In the IRD Sch«ne for transport oi>erators, the beneficiaries frcsm 
backward blocks had lot of problems, while those from semi -rura] blocks 
were better off. In the backward districts, the beneficiary did not get 
enough clients on a daily basis. But he was able to get enough clients 
off and on, that he was able to earn about Rs . 4000/-during the year. 
The problems he faced were: 

1) During lean periods he had to borrow frcrni money lenders. 

2) He could not save money from his earnings in the peak seasons, 
as they were also not huge amounts. 

3) He did not iiave repair ser\'ice near his village and he had to 
go long distance (extra expenditure and time) to get them 
done. In the process, he had to loose a few customers. 

7.6 The IRD Programne, gave them the assets, and the few 
beneficiaries, who iiad no other socio-economic problem, were able to 
earn something. The other group with other socio-economic problems, 
found that they do not have any backup assistence to solve these 
Xiroblems. For e.g. one beneficiary had a problem with reference to dowry 
for his daughter. Even though he earned about Rs. 20/- per day iie could 
not repay the loan or intei'est. In the end, he gave away his milch-cow 
to the son-in-law who did not look after it properly. Wiien the cow 
died, the son-in-law started fighting again. This case brings out the 
fact that linkage organisations should try to help in solving the other 
social problems of the beneficiary. It is not enough to give assets or 
loans . 

7.7 Another imfxirtent problan faced by the beneficiaries related to 
the health either of their kids, wife, or iJarents themselves. Most of 
these blocks/villages, did not have adequate medical facilities, and as 
a consequemre the beneficiary, suffered. He liad to si>end a lot of monej 
and time due to lack of hospital facilities. Many times, he could not 
attend to his work (like weaving, carj)entry etc.) which meant loss of 
income Both cinnulatively added to his inability to repay, and he had to 
recourse to money lenders. The linkage to social infra structiire 
development is a necessity. 

7.8 Hie problems faceed by beneficiaries, who had teen-age children 
were different. Most of these villages and blocks did not have 
secondary schools. After ccanpleting the primary’- school education, these 
children do not have any proper vocation. They are neither big enough 
to be employed nor small to sit and Wste their time. The energies of 
this group is not mobilised properly, and this led to juvenile problems, 
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which affected the beneficiary mentally creating tensions. Social 
infrastructure to develop the capabilities of this group will lead to 
better productivity for the present and for the futvire. 

7.9 It was also seen that due to some inljerent timidity, in a 
psychological sense, the poorest of the poor do not meet even tlie 
village level officials. The village level officials did not expose or 
discuss these problems to the senior visiting officials. Iherefore, 
there was no positive effect of these prograai^s on this group. When we 
made a specific reference to this grotjp, we found that politeness and 
prudence inhibited senior district and block level officials from 
questioning the village officials in a detailed manner. This situation 
has been realised and at present they are being brought into the fold 
very slowly for e.g., 5 or 6 persons from remote villages are 
specifically included in the IRD progransne. Therefore it is seen that 
it is crucial that the credit plan should be linked not only to 
schemes, but also to the remote villages by specifically bringing them 
into the main stream. 

7.10 It is felt that a massive effort is necessary to implement the 
minimum needs programme simultaneously. Unless we bring within the 
reach of the rural masses, basic educational and health facilities 
including protected drinking water, the anti-poverty programmes will 
suffer-. Therefore social ini)uts in these sectors are essential to 
enable them to derive the full benefits of tiie economic opportunities 
thus provided. The assumption that the poor will be able to reap the 
full benefits of anti -poverty prograrmnes , without adequate social 
inputs, has been proved wrcarg by our study. 

7.11 It is also necessary to see that both financial inputs and 
motivational inputs go hand in hand at the village front. We have to 
boost the self-confidence and self reliance of the rurai ptor- by meeting 
their aspirations. At present the TRT) programme is impiementei over- 
looking the talents and resources of each locality. This is due to the 
fact tliat the innemiost capabilities can not be developed overnight, and 
it is a slow process of building up t.he rural society around its own 
peculiarity. The overall programmes tend to neglect these and fail to 
involve the villagers at the appropriate stage and take cognizance of 
their genius and aspirations. The different schemes are thrust on them 
and being poor, they succumb to it. 

7.12 It was also seen that poultry loans were given to beneficiaries 
who had no such previous experience of that type of work. They neither 
had time or patience to run then properly. They were not trained and 
there is nobody to guide. Similar was the condition of kirana shops, 
vegetable vending etc. , itdiere the beneficiaries abandoned the 
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enterprises after exhausting the working capital part. They did not get 
working capital loan. Scxae of them had to close dovTn due to lack of 
business. Tlie business also had to close dovm since they could not 
extend credit facility to clients like big competitors. In some cases, 
they extended lot of credit to customers clients and lost. There was no 
insurance and also was no support from the environment to give them the 
required imsh. 

7.13 In the dairy scheaoe also, it was seen that attention was not paid 
to linkages, Cattle feed at cheaper rate was not available. There was 
no near by contact point for the sale of milk. There was no arrangement 
for grazing land and fodder even in scarce areas. There was no milk 
route in many villages and chilling centres were very far. The tropical 
climate also added to the problem. The beneficiaries were forced to 
sell milk at low prices due to these circumstances. 

7.14 In dry and drought prone areas new technologj’ of dairy farming in 
the form of high yielding breed was not contemplated. Local bred 
buffaloes with a milk yield of 2 to 5 litres were procured from the 
village or neighbouring ones. There were no arrangements for 
scientific breeding of animals. These animals became a burden during 
the dry period rather than an income earning proposition. Usually a 
second animal was expected to fill in the gap. Even though the 
beneficiaries also wanted a second animal, the officials did not show 
interest in sanctioning a second one. The officials felt that given tiie 
dry conditions of the area, the beneficiaries would fail in their 
responsibility to maintain the animal. Even the first one was given, not 
because of their ability to maintain, but because the officials felt 
that it is mandatory under IRDP to give to the beneficiary scmie scheme 
or the other. Hierefore, they did not want to create a situation where 
the repayment position would become very difficult as the beneficiaries 
will have to repay two loans. They were afraid of creating virtual debt 
traps. Therefore, there was a paradoxical situation . 

7.15 Lack of close touch and keen supervision gave scope for wayward 
functioning of the programme. Especially when the programme was new, 
adequate initial care should have been taken. Tlie districtA>lock and 
village level functionaries were inadequately equipped for this purpose, 

7.16 Household plans were not formulated, even though the VLW was 
expected to do this. There was a format for the household plan, but it 
was not available with the VLWs. This was not prepared due to 
inadequate expertise and lack of clear instructions to that effect. The 
VLWs were not even able to discuss with the beneficiary about the IRDP 
Schemes, quantum of finance for it etc., It was not correct to expect 
them to formulate ccsnprehensive Five Year Plans for the household based 
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on the beneficiaries’ aspirations and there was no training given to 
VLWs. Ihe officials and bankers also act condescendingly, which gives 
an inferiority ccmplex both to the VLWs and the beneficiary. 

7.17 It was also seen that the demand for grants of State budgets do not 
include district-wise allocations. They were mostly departmental- 
functional budgets. 

a. The district-wise allocations were made much after the 
presentation of annual budgets. 

b. Hie delays in sanction led to lobbying and the end result did 
not have any relation to need. 

c. The delays in ccaimunication of sanction led to delay in 
implementation. 

d. The rush of exixBnditure towards the end of financial year led 
to inefficient and wasteful spending. 

e. All the above four factors led to improper formulation of 
projects. (Chapter III). 

7.18 The DRDA/block and bank officials are rule minded, target bound 
group, who are more mechanical in action. The regular touch, constant 
interaction and affection are missing in the whole syst«n. There is no 
flexibility in operations, committed cadres of workers, innovation and 
zeal; we found that the officials do not even spend one full day in six 
months with the villagers discussing matters of importance. Sectoral 
approaches have also fragmented this disjointed effort. 

7.19 It was also seen that the IRDP alone could not stop migration to 
urban areas. Since other infrastxaictui'al facilities like road, 
transport, civic amenities did not develop side by side the rural iXior 
want to migrate. They found that what they earn from IRDP assets is 
much lower than the daily wages in urban centres. They accepted the 
IRDP assets as a stop gap arrangement. Some of the salient observations 
are;- 

1. The programme was conceived as a series of uncoordinated actions 
to be carried out with illiterate farmers. 

2. Rural development was divorced from development in general. 

3. The programmes were planned, developed, and carried out without 
the involvement and participation of tiie people who are the 
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subjects of the action. The plans, programnes and projects did not. 
correspond to the needs and interests of the rural poijulation. 

4. It empliasised agricultural development and ignored other iinportn.nt 
ccmponents of total rural development such as education, health, etc. 

5. It underestimated and lacked respect for rural values and 
technologies. It underestimated the amount of knowledge and wisdcan 
of the beneficiaries. 

6. The interests of power groups were equated with progress and 
well-being for the beneficiaries. Rural Development, was used as a 
vehicle for political interests. The D.D.P. was not properly 
framed taking into account all the consti-aints imjxised by the 
Socio-economic-demograi^iic environment of the district. The D.D.P. 
was generally prepared based on the aspirations, whims and fancies 
of the rich and influential group. This should cliange. 

7. It denied importance to wcrnien and young people. 

8 . It allowed the programmes to become routine, without allowing 
them to evolve djTriainically with reference to the clianges they have 
caused 

9. Open handed generosity or paternalism, played a large part and 
allowed the beneficiaries to indebt themselves to the credit 
agencies at their services. 

10. Too much enthusiasm was shown at the beginning of the prograitEtne and 
then it reduced to a minimum in the later stages. 

11. It continued to treat the rural ixjixilation as the objects and not 
as the subjects of development. The officials and banJters acted 
condescendingiy which gave an inferiority complex to the 
beneficiary. 

12. There was no preparatory work done for identifying the projects 
based on local resources . 

13. Communication system is not effective and the infrastructxtral 
facilities were very inadequate. 

14. The delay in the implementation of Land Reforms haid led to 
ineffective utilisation of credit. Land Reforms should be carried 
out Vith more enthusiasm, so as to reap the benefit of efforts of 
the team at the Block office. 
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15. General backwardness of the inliabitants led to the failure. 

16. It did not have an opportunity for early feed brick and corrective 
action. 

17 Disturbed political climate in the some regions led to the failure 
of the progranine. 

18. Unstable electric-power position: Non electrification of villages 

due to difficult terrain and the Imbalance in the level of 
electrification between Tribal/Hill areas also led to problems. 

19. Lack of raw materials inadequate and erratic supply of raw material 
led to production problems. 

20. There were no innovative schemes in IRD Progranme. Credit was 
utilized without any relevance to need. It was a target oriented 
approach. It was not a resilient approach, where the credit needs 
are felt and fulfilled according to the situation. 

21. Government has not taken responsibility for Rural 
industrialisation. It has left it to KVIC. 

22. Delayed acceptance of scientific facts due to psychological 
problems of beneficiaries. 

23. Absence of technical and entrepremenrial skill in the blocks. 

24. Existing in-frastructure for imparting these skills is either 
locationally and situationally irrelevant, or inefficient and 
ineffective, or altogether absent. Trysem training was not 
linked to the potential in the area. 

25. Preiaaration of local official machinery to deal with all these 
aspects is inadequate and sometimes it was not there. Trained staff 
were not available in the DRDA/BIX) offices. 

26 . The extension officers of the DIG , posted at Block level under the 
EDO, treat the DRDA/BDO as one among equals and there was no proper 
authority set up. 

27. DIG and DRDA did not open ccsnmon facility cum training centres in 
the blocks at least with reference to trades like leather articles, 
bakery etc. , 


28. Incongruity between the banks macro policies and those actually 
pursued at the grass-root level by the various branches led to the 
failure, (chapter iv). 

29. Banking and credit infrastructure was highly inadetjuate. (cliapter iv 

30. All officials were not motivated to deal with the complex 

processes of change inherent in the process of implementing IRDP. 

31. A cadre of science and Technology personnel to ensure technical 
service to rural areas was not developed either by banks or DRDA. 

32. A Project oriented approach was never followed. Each IRDP 
beneficiary was treated as an individual production centre. 

33. Poor staff strength in the rviral branches led inordinate delay in 
sanctioning and in follow up even though the money is available in 
DCP. 

34. Inducting technical and conmitted personnel in Regional Rural 

banks, Cooperative Banks and rural branches of Commercial banks was 
major problem. There was no post-implementation counselling. 

35. IRDP has resulted in short-term gains jxiltry benefits in ^hf 

present -without any long-term sustained results . Of course the 
milch cow has benefitted the beneficiaries. But it did not 

increase their future income base. Wlieri this cow dies, he is back 

to square one arKl he will need scsnething else to bring him above 

the po%erty line. 

?.20 AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SBCTTORS 

Wastage in agro-based activities was very high e.g., vegetable 
growers horticulttirists etc. They did not get full value of their end 
products due inadequate inf rastructiire and grip of intermediaries. 

Since most of these goods are perishables wastage is as ithkIi as 
50%. Therefore the net income was very low in pineapples, mangoes, 
vegetable, tomatoes etc., grapes, Jackfruits etc. (Bangalore) tomatoes. 
No intermediate processing facilities were available at taluka level. 
For example while providing coconut palms, they should have providecJ 
infrastructural facilities and credit for rope making, coir beds etc. 
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7. 21. THE NEW PLANNING SYSTEM (SUGGESTED) 

7.21.1 Diiring field work, we observed that the detailed household plans 
were not prepared, even though there were instructions from Government 
of India. This was due to the fact that the DRDA did not give clear 
instructions to VLW. This could also be partly due to the fact that 
adequate expertise and manpower was not available for the purpose with 
the DRDA. With reference to VLWs there was no motivation. They lacked 
the enthusiasm, initiative and necessary mobility to visit the 
beneficiary. 


7.21.2 In our opinion, a properly formulated household plan would 
have helped the beneficiaries to select proper schemes under IRDP to 
meet their own aspirations. This would have helped in monitoring the 
scheme better since the beneficiary himself would hae monitored it. The 
programme success and the achievement of the objective of crossing of 
poverty line could have been ensxired, as the beneficiary will reach his 
personal goal at the same time. A goal congruence is the basic answer. 

We suggest that these household plans for each selected beneficiary 
should be prepared with him and supplied to the Block officials and bank 
officials. For this purpose, the staff of the village, office, block 
office and DRDA should be strengthened and trained. They should be able 
to discus, convince, and prepare a viable, realistic, spti'cific action 
plans . 

7.21.3 Another impcrtant factor is that the people, especially the 
rural poor, of our country do not constitute a hcanogenous group. There 
are sharp differences between classes, castes and sexes. It is very 
important to realize that these plans should focus on their stJecific 
situation. At present most of the officials of the block and district 
afiparatus who take the responsibility for initiat.ing the planning 
process do not in general come from these tj^ie of households. Tiiey malce 
a general plan which is totally useless with reference to these 
beneficiaries. A determined effort to understand A determined effort 
to understand their problems from their point of view is necessary. 
Tills process of village planning requires an intensive analysis of the 
society concerned. For this, specially trained manpower is a necessity. 

7.21.4 It should be understood that there has been no change in the 
structure of society for centuries and to elevate him above the poverty 
line there should be actions to change the basic structure of society. 

7.21.5 In the village societies ar«i panchayats, the main force is the 
rural poor. But they are illiterate Vnd they do not have an opportunity 
to know their country. To start with, they should begin concentrating 
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their attention on their own village, panchayat/panchayat samities to 
understand them. Even here, at present the discussions are held only 
through the representatives, vho are again a handful, political bosses, 
depriving them of knowledge and consciousness, of what is happening. We 
must understand that these illiterate villagers are significantly more 
knowledgeable about their needs than the outside leaders who plan for 
them. 

7.21.6 The new type of planning, as suggested here, involving the 

villagers, will generate self confidence, and give credibility to plans. 
This will also ensure enthusiasm and coordination during the 
implanentation process . 

STEPS: 

1 . Household plans for all the households below the poverty line 
should be prepared, so that we understand their aspirations. This 
will give us an idea of skills availability, skills potential and 
aptittide of the villagers. Tliey should also include the schemes 
proposed by the villagers along with all its costs, loans subsidy, 
and estimated revenue. This along with the resoxrrce based survey 
should be discussed in block/village farmers, which will lead to a 
proper Block Development Plan and Block Credit Plan (BCP) . 

2. It is necessary that the beneficiaries of the IRDP are organised 

around viable economic activities linked to each other and to 
institutions. While planning with the individual beneficiaries we 
should explain the linkages & the support systans. Ihese linkages 
should be strengthened through technical, administrative and 

financial support systans. Access to modem forward and backviard 
linkages teclinolc.gj- credit, markets, etc., should not be assumed. 
It should be directly providai and also be monitored for its 
timeliness and effectiveness. TTie only we c^an expect to bring them 
above the poverty line. There must be constant interaction v?ith 
them - daily if necessary. 

3. The DRDAs in collaboration with the district cooperative banks and 
other agencies, should start a scheme of fodder production on the 
village waste lands for meeting requirements of landless and other 
poor beneficiaries. Ihe fodder can be sold at cost price or at a 
subsidiary rate to the beneficiaries. 

4. Beneficiary involvement frcm the planning stage and .ccamnunity 
involvement in the selection, design, construction and 
implenentation of the total programme will pave the way for 

implementation. When local coranittees consisting of 
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villagers arid low level officials prepare the plan and budget 
based on their needs and aspirations, it has been found that the 
rural people have perceptions of needs and possibilities which are 
generally realistic and different from those of officials 
formulating the schemes in most of the cases. These need based 
plans prepared with the beneficiaries can easily be imidemented. 

5. Minimum standards of food, clothing, shelter, health and education 

should be provided to the beneficiaries. These not only improve 
the quality of life, but also indirectly affect human productivity. 
Low income implies inadeqmcies of nutrition, shelter and other 
ccHnponents of a basic level living. This leads to jhysical and 
mental lethargy, inability sustain hard work, inability to 
recognize and respond to problems, lack of awareness, and poor 
motivation. Tlie situation is more so with those who are too poor 
and too remote to avail of any facility. Nearly 70% of the rural 
poor is out of touch with all these facilities. Preventive 
Services, along with sanitation and drinking water, will restore 
their health and improve productivity. Then only the IRD 

Programme can have a tangible effect. 

6. Access to edxication in poor rural areas is not adequate. E\'en 

though there has been a significant increase in educational 

opportunities this has not penetrated the far and remote areas. 

The services are unevently distributed. The present system of 

education, is also not suitable to the needs of the rural poor. 
Therefore bfjth qualitatively and quantitatively the education 
system should be geared. Hiis reorientation of €?ducation will give 
a pep to the effectiveness of poverts^ alleviation programmes. 

7. It is suggested that along with the IRD Programme, some assistanre 
is necessary by way of guidance and sixecial lieli) 1.o improve t.,he 
present standard/quality of liv'ing. Let us take the example of an 
ordinary hut-giass. This is conmorily used for roofings by millions 
of poor and are susceptible to fire. As they are locally 
available and cheap, the poor build their own houses using simple 
tools and traditional skills. If we give a small guidance, to make 
these materials fire-proof, we may be helping them a lot. (Dipping 
the roofing materials in a solution of 14% diaramonium phosphate and 
Sodium flouride in water for about 10-12 hours and drying prior to 
making the roof). TTiis small appropriate technology will save them 
from disasters. But it is also essential to take other precautions 
like coating the top of the roof surface (after building it) with 
low-eost water resistant paints to prevent the chemicals from 
leaking during rainy season. So it is not just one operation, but 
a total guidance. We have to educate them and also help them with 
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demonstrations. Tlie concerned officials will have to supply the 
required chemiceJs and paints. This will enhance their chances of 
survival . In the same way appropriate technology to protect 
mudwalls from erosion will go a long way to solve their problems. 
Appropriate technologies should also be used to provide cheap 
smokeless chullahs. In the IRD Prograirane ihe necessity of 
providing these services should be taken into account. Unless the 
different requiranents of basic necessities are also fulfilled side 
by side, the IRDP will not be a success. 

8. Technology institutes that provide the inputs for technological 
change and appropriate technology should not by-pass the IRDP 
beneficiaries. Research should be undertaken to update location 
specific methodologies. Specific tools of trade should be also 
provided side by side. Any amount of effort to increase 

productivity will go waste and he vvill not be able to repay the 
loans and maintain his traditional assets vtnless action is taken 
from this angle. DIG should also liave a guidance centre with 
reference to this DCP should also take care of the Financial Side 
of this. 


9. Priority should be given to research and gathering information 

(Data base) about the target group. Tliere must be information 

about the number of i>ersons, where they are, their economic 
conditions, needs, ambitiovis, their skills, incomes, nutrition 
health, family structure and general socio-economic environment. 
Ihe limited household surv'eys does not bring out all these factors. 
This research can be used while developing plans and schemes both 
with reference to infrastructure and the individuals. 

10. Another important factor to lie dex'eloijed is the attitude of 
beneficiaries themselves to the programme. Tfiey did not I'egaid 
these progranraes with due respect h>ecause of their earliei’ 
e>q'>£3riences . Many of the pre\'ious devf'loi'smental progrfunmes (iid not 
even touch them. Therefore, thought that they were getting somc^ 
free f inance/assets and did not understand the necessity of 
generating incomes and repayment of loans. If it had been the 
money lender, they would have understood all the implications. It 
is not that they do not understand repayment and interest. 
Therefore it is necessary to organize and educate them to act in a 
disciplined manner. Before getting the loan, they should have 
undergone the drill for atleast 3 months which will explain to them 
the need for choosing a proper viable scheme, generating income and 
repaying the loan with interest. This drill should be conducted by 
all the three functions, so that the .Schemes become viable at a 
very early stage. 
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11 . Hie critical minimum level of investment as discussed earlier 

should be calculated for each region, family and scheme. This 
should be used for project costing, testing project viability and 
working out repayment schedule etc. 

12. The Household plans finally prepared for each beneficiary and his 
family should be made a part of the document/file on him, with a 
copy to him. It should be the basis of all future actions 

13. The Block developn^nt officer has lost his credibility and he is 

ineffective. We should have a senior officer, at the collectors 
level, young, trained and motivated to coordinate all the 
developnent activities at the Block level. This is esp>ecially 
necessary since the functional and technical officials do not 

accept the authority of BDO who is of the same hie^firchical 

level. A BDO who is very old, at the verge of retirement has 
neither incentive nor initiative to achieve the goals of 
developnent. But this can be achieved if extensions in service are 
promised on the basis of results. 

14 . The Block level organisation should be strengthened with a staff of 

their own. The system of deputation should be dispensed with. A 
motivated group to achieve is the need of the hour. The officials 
should be given adeciuate authoritj" and be held responsible witli 
reference to effective implementation of the programme. There 

should be group incentive for achieven^nt. 

15. Tliere are too many functionaries at the district /block level. 
Coordination and cooperation is difficult. There should be a 
rationalisation of functions arid functionaries, so as to make it 
a really effective 'unit of opercition. 

16. Total view of the credit requirement for all ir-cgr=uiiiiies sbeuld be 
developed. It is not advisable to follow piecemeal cipprfacl:. 

17. Uniform credit patterns for the wtjole country is not correct , as it 
does not take into account location specific problems. Detailed 
strategy, should be worked out at the block level and there should 
be Block Credit Plans based on Block Developnent Plans. 

18. IRD Programme insisted on set schemes, and it really did not 
channelise the credit to flow into such trfiditjonal occupations, ii< 
which the villagers were sure to generate income, due to their 
special skills. It is essential to give impetus to 'traditional 
skills by moderniding with appropriate teclmology. Attention 
should be paid to opjerationai details and on the sisecif icities of 



the area to be developed* The cliaracte^ristic of the 
population group should also be taken into account, whi.le develoiurig 
schemes* 

19* Since the Bankers never understood the problems of 

developnent administration, one banker fran ,RBI/NABARI) should, forai 
part of the team at the Block Level, 

20* ITie coordination between State Level departmental p>lans and the . 
District Developnent Plan should be ensured. The project, schemes 
should be prioritised and weaved in such a way ttet the whole frame 
must become resilient to the needs* Tliis will help in gml 

congrucmce and the whole of the ad,ministration will move in the 
same direction as a group and conflicts will minimize* 

21* Functional officials should also be held responsible , for develoi^ment 
programme 5 and this will not be difficult as thc^se progi'armiK-'* 
form j)art of their own depiartmenta] plans. Adequate 

decentralisation of administrative and financial pcwei*s to enable 
them to achieve goals is a must. 

22. A properly prepared District Plan should lead to the premia rat ion of 
a Pi s tr i ct Budget * All departmental budgets of the district with 
their special activities related to i':>overty- aI.,Ie\*iation^ prograirmie 
will give a clear pictux'e of the linkages to be , created' 'by 
different departments and agencies within the district* 

23* As already explained in the an earlier chapter one of the criteria 
to evaluate the performance of the IRDP should be the distance of 
location of BPL group to the administrative center,* Even if .a, ' . 

smlj... percentage of the programme reaches far away settlements, ' it... , 

srioiild be deemed a success* 

24. MANPOWE 

a* The importance of continuity is not appreciated, in all f he 
concerned organisation... ;We found that |:)€^rsonnel (both tetrks, 
distiuct arKi block) were transferred frequently., Di..iring the course 
of one year of the study nearly .30 .officials were transfe„rrec,i as . 
stated "below* 
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District CoiiM,issi oners 

3/6 = 50% 

Block Denzel o|:)mer it Officc^r 

15/60 = 25% 

Bank Managers 

27/200 = 13.5% 

Ijead Bank Manager 

4/6 = 66.66% 
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Tliis very frequent change of personnel led to problems in 
coordination and delay in the processes. The development personnel 
should be allowed to strike roots and work along with the 
beneficiaries. Frequent transfers meant less involvement, in the 
work. Such situations should be avoided. State Administrative 
Service officers should compulsorily work for a minimum period of 
years at the block level and his contribution should be assessed. 
A special positive value should be given to a longer staj'^ in the 
rural areas. 

b. Hiose responsible for actual implementation of the programme should 
be specifically trained and motivated appropriately. Their salary 
shovild be enlianced considerably with a special allowance of 25%. 
during their stay in niral areas. 

c. Linliages can be established only if the TRPP staff (both bfinker and 
B.D.Os. ) are entrustecJ with siecific follow^ up responsibilities arid 
necessary authority. New incentive schemes should be iiHj'jlemerited 
to increase their involvement in such act jvities. 

d. We can also draw in retired government arid bank personnel and ex- 
servicemen for this work by gi\'irig them! special incent.ives. Ttiey 
should be given special incentives to leax'e met roix.J itru; citi.es. 
They will be able to deliver the goods es]|.>ecia.lly becaviKO of their 
experience and managerial ski Us. 

e. Integration of Human Resource Development in the IRDP Programme is 

a must if it is to be a success. It is not asking too much, if we 

recorranend that HRD must be first initiated before that IRDP. The 
HRD programme will have a positive effect on the knowletige, 

efficiency, work ethics of both the beneficiaries and officials. 

f . It is also necessary to understand the feelings of the 

beneficiaries. The concerned authorities must respect the cultui-e 
of the beneficiaries and treat them with respect, sympathy and 
love. The officials may have the required skills to be imparted, 
the finance and other requisites but it will not suffice. The 
dedication ot serve the poor with love and sympathy will alone 
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work, Ttie officials would emotionally integrate with the 

beneficiaries and then only, we may be able to achieve oui' 
objectives of the programme. 

25. TECHNOLOGY PLAN 

a. A technology plan at the district level and block level to be 

dovetailed to industry plan. For e.g., the disposal of sewerage 
water from the villages should be tied to the instalment of biogas 
plants. Educate the entrepreneurs and artisans about the advantages 
of improved technology-high productivity low cost/unit, less 
drudgery etc. Electrification Plan should also fully implemented. 

b. Make finances available for investment in new or balancing 

equipment. 

c. Dovetail Training in IRDP (Trj'sem) to the appropriate technology. 

d. IRDP Schheraes to be devetailed to Rural Industry Plan at the 

district/block level. DIG and DRDA should formulate the rural 
industry policy basecJ on local resources and skills. Performance 
should be evaluated on the basis of positive break through and 
potentialities generated then on the basis of targets. (both 
physical and financial). 

e. Block level artisan societies should be started. 

f. Residence cxaB work shed concept to be developed. 

g. Primary processing centres for agriculture produce were not 
available at the ].x)int of production. Comrion facility cum training 
centres should be opend in the blocks with reference to important 
trades and the DCP, should finance the same. 

h. Servicing agro implements and machinery was very difficult. Service 
centres should be started. 

i. Die and DRDA should jointly sponsor miniccmanercial and industrial 
estates for IRDP beneficiaries and trainees of TRYSEM. DCP should 
finance the construction of such a centre . 

j. DIG and DRDA should organize workshops on specific topics to 
prepare the beneficiaries for more effective utilisation of the 
assets and services available to them. 
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26. DATA SYSTEM 

a, Dat^i problems should be solved by developing standards for 
collecting and classifying data. The staff at the cutting edge 
level should be fiilly traine^d to fulfill the information needs 

periodic<-illy . 7’he personnel . involved sliould be given adecpjate, 
refflunei'ation etc., so as attract talent. 

b« There should be frequent data monitoring by qualified persormr^l at 
the block level . Sample datci, should be tested for validity and 
reliability. 

c. In order to improve the tiriieliness of data availability, the 

personnel concerned should be trained to use electronic ftKiulpiients 
to classify, ^iggregate and standaiTlise threm. Electronic Processing 
is easy and chea|>. Education upto se^condary le\^el is enough 1o do 
the job. The idea that high le\'el prograinrners are required is 
wrong. One? group to colics:!, data on a standard foriiat, one group 
to standardise them according to need and a third group to monitor 
the quality of data are the la sics, 

d. STir^''eys should take place frequetill e {cardciriuous R- iimd 1 auf's . mjs ] Uj 

col data on pix3 j\^cts/Br:*}'ttHijes t lia !.„ h:i(i Ix'ci ■ s a.r I ef,! ■ a . nvl 

cooiplei.ed. Tlje list of on-going cries Vvitli dat.e. ^')f •HHail, , 

^^v:i>€'‘Cted (ici.'i of completion . should a] so . be prepircai, / 

e. Another list, should provide vil la.gx-^^-wise, tali'ikwi'se , f 1 d - -I:', isv- 
i;roJve * s/s- iieraes. urider variciiC ngeiKoes. wi.I.h iiaps and charts. Tliis. 
wil; en-.c'-e, bet..tor’ monitoring, arid; .'in . j.nt': '‘gr a i'-d' 'lordly 

the ivhoj e pT’^ncess ' or,.deve] cpriM 'v I . 

f. Sur\a,-y , a\ailable skills and resources an _classi f g . v.d:'th':' 

r. ■■ f r:j: o.}' [\yy type, ■.occvipctt/ion' < a >[ >c*rf nu i i i /in d • *— , la 

will MTr icifa , of denarKl arid.snxq.dv siluaiion,. 

27 . INFFl^imiCTlIRE DEVW)™ENT 

a, Developnent of link roads, storage (warehouses ) canning, transpori 

and marketing faGilities are very importard . Wien co-ery 

beneficiary bec'omes a prcductici^^ ce^ntre, the need for the siTp]'d> in 
i-each the right, cionsumer is very imix^rtant. 

b. In a dryland area, the strategy should t)e to rraxmize p.roduc:t.on in 

good rainfall years and minimize the losses when the rainfall is 

iricidequate or during long dry siiells. Othen* facilities for allied 
activities must be developed. The run off surface water frorii water 
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sheds (mini and micro) should be imix>iind<?d through construction of 
nullahs j tanks, and percolation tanks. stored water can. be 

used through the pumpsets on the basis of conraunity minor lift 
irrigation schemes. 

c. Optimum utilisation of water can also be achieveci through sharing, 
soil conservation schemes, low cost lift schemes and alloc^iting 
water to large number of small farmers. Water can bc^ stored by 
building check bunds and farm-ponds at higher levels; then the 
water can percolate into the tanks at the lower level , so that 
water is available for a longer period than otherwise. It was seen 
tiiat the present schemes were adhoc and piece meal . Tliey were not 
properly planried to achieve optimum utilization. Tiie authorities 
should also provide support system, which will enable? beneficiaries 
of minor irrigation schemes of IRDP to reap full benefits. 

d. There shold be a follow up education on different croi^ping 
X)atterns. The farmers should be encouraged to plant drought 
resistant varieties so as to cut down losses on account of dry 
spell or inadequate rainfall. Tliey also be taught to change the 
cropping patterns based on soil suitability etc. Along with non- 
farm occu|:)atioris, they should bring in dry lands under culti%'alion 
through other programmes. 

e. Pa\’eiBent of streets and construction of drains in , the , '■villages 
should ' be linked to NREP, as this will improve' th,e sanitary 
conditions of the village. Tliis will enhance the health ccmditi ons 
and at the same time give wages to the beneficiaries. These 
projects .should also be, linked . to Ihie r-rograRirnes o'f i.he re"p'-u"'t merit, 
of Social Welfare. 

28. A SOUND DELIVERY SYSTEM WITH TOE m.LOWI'Ml' 

CHARACTERISTICS SHCXJLD BE DEVELOPED 

a. Should be nearer to the people - deli vex^y point should be in teh 
village or within 'a.', group of villages block office is far way for 
the' rural ' i:>Qor to avail of its services. ' If the delivery tx>int Is 
nc?ar, it ensures more contact and dialogue. 

b* This delivery i-)oint should be integrated with reference to the 
delivery of the servicesy In our programrnes, the services are 
scattered over many agencies and departments « 

c. Multiplicity of welfare service, offered by different departments 
iiave bewildered them and they were unable to distinguish and 
understand. They had to visit different delivery points for 
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different services , meet different officials and explain the whole 
case. Til is was too cumbersome and they preferred not to avail, of 
the services. Sometimes they did not get certain servicers, which 
left them frustrated. Therefore, they have lost faith in the whoie 
system and this should be rectified. 

d. The branch office of the bank serving the village/groiix) of villages 
must be in the same premises as the other delivery points . 

e. In some of the economic and social services, there are problems of 
overlapping and conflict over jurisdiction, and this should be 
removed . 

f. Procedures and rules of the delivery system shoiald be simplified. 
Inadequate and longer procedures cause undue delay and this lias 
given scope for manipulation and nullified the good efforts on the 
part of the administration. 

g. Most of the weakness of the buieaucratic administran had erjti'enched 
the delivery system. Problems of red-tapism, rule-orientatiori, 
imi>ersonal orders etc. were found in the delivery system. 
Therefore honesty and sincerity will have to be incalculateij at all 
levels alongwith a conimittment to serve the I’Ui'al ixxjra 

h. Increascni training particularly for project planners, extension 
agemts development staff at the chitting edge- level is necessai‘y to 
achieve the goal. 

i. A degree of flexibility in design is requirexi and this should be in 
resilorise to field exi>eriences. (location si:>ecific). 

j. The delivery |>oint should lx- ari all encom|:viSs;i of 

s 5 provi ding c-*xtensin cxJuGatioM , scxl^'i ng pt'nl »i eins; , pi-ox' i <] i i ig 
markelirig and rmiird:enance fact ,11 lies etc. 

k. Appropi'iate tectinical and economic-socio j^ackages for the 

and groups of individuals should be develoix^d Co suit I'equirement.s 
of ^ the .locnle. ■ 

l. The date system, earlier mentlGned will be most helijful at this 
point, so that the basic data is with everybody, 

29 . APPLICATICM OF SCIE3^CE AND TEXIINOI^^ - TFX3IN0L0GY LINK ^ 

Application of Science and technology in the ISB Sector is very 

important. Rural based industries require a suitable ndx of traditional 


and modern techniques of mannual and mechanical operations. Tiie 

following actions are necessary' to improve the technology base for the 

progra^niTiC"-' . 

(a) Artisan based industries should be revi'tali.zeci and , existing 

technologies should be upgr^ided. 

(b) For optimum utilisation of farm and non-farm materials j new 
production oriented/process technologies should be introduced. 

(c) New technologies should be introduced for providing rui'al serviccis 
and allied activities. 

(d) New technologies shoule be introduced for production of nc^w 
consumier oriented products. 

(e) Non-convent inal/alternate sources of energy should be d€^velo|;>ed 
through appropriate technolGgy, 

(f) Confidence among the prospective customers, users ami 

eriterpreneurs , should be generatexi by pre|>ari.ng x->re-3 nvestnienl 
profiles and project reports covering information on the 

tedmology, present status, future i:>ot€:*ntial , equipn^^nl 
requirements 5 investment, unit cost of prcxiiiction and retu^ra 

(g) Application of science and Technology" in rural areas, however, 
requires a different treatmient especially to ensure involvement . of 
the rural f>oor. Here, si^ecial care should be taken to ensui*e that 
the tecliTiology is transferred in a rmiririer that is easily cor\\-f^ived 
and assimi lateci by such users. Therefore, this does not. stop with 
selection and adoption, .of .t!ie axjpi'opriale tec'hiio] ogy , but if 
requires suxqxjrt . f or successfu] acioidion. Then’on.ly r'(*sult.s c^m b- * 
ensured . 

(h) Processing of raw nvaterials disierseci ovrr srvj11cu-of3 areas iirvolvos 

higher transfer/col 1 ection costs. Mini-technologies can us to 

iDrocc'SS these ra\v materials into semifinished or finisher! gords 
neai’er the source of their availability. For rq vi;:. 

rice mill, mini maize mill, mini food fxmocessors for vr^gru .'ihlc-s , 
pulse mill and wheat mill for bakery flom etc. Similarly faun 
X^i'oducts like fruits, vegetables and milk are items suhjer-t Ui 
deterioration due temx>erature variation. Tt is worthwhile to 
IDrocess/xjreserve such perishables when they are in abundance. 
Efficient technologies have b€?en adoi^ted to preser\^e these in pilot 
X>rogranMes. But the transfer of t;.echnology lias not. been done to 
cover poor farmers. The technology for production of fiber board 
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from pine-needles can- be used in Darjeeling which will also check 
environmental degradation in hill areas (as in Jciramn, RRL) . Tliis 
will reduce the pressure on wood for ‘pachagirig fruits besides 
providing, a new avenue of erni:>loyment to the hil]- ixx’-pie (one 'such 
unit has already been set-ux^ in Himachal Pradesh also). 

(i) Technology for rural based industries should be combination of less 
sophisticated and small size ox^erations. The technology si>ecific 
to an industry should be developed in such a way that that 
different manufacturing operations could be sex>arated as far as 
XX)ssible into well identified processes Tiiis could be multiplied 
to achive maximum emplo:^inent generation and greater income at the 
village level* The units based on separable techological of 
intermediate ijroducts to semi-urban units for further processing 
reverse order if a sophisticated unit already exists* This 
division of labour can give rise to specialization* Such 
decentralised units at rural levels will lead to low unit costs 
with a relatively low overhead. 

(j) STsmimmim transfer medhanism 

Rural based industries require a different treatemet of interaction 
with technology. Pooling and integrating of thinly distributed 
resources calls for slretigthening of teclinology transfer 
organisations and elivery mechanism. Tlriis may require develoment 
of a Cxidre of S&T Technology personnel to ensure - teclmologicval 
ser\'ice to rural industriali zal i on with credibility and conmiitment. 
This miy also require rest rue tviri rig the district and block level 
fimctionar’ies . 

(k) Implenientation of various male Is of riiral industi-ial i zation leased 
on tex’imology inputs.j though somewimt difficult, calls for setting 
lip of a seixirate cori:>oratiofu Rural craftand technology cent, res 
(in each block-radically cpijosed to the i^resent white-collai:* 
teclinical culture) should be set up to meet the requiremets of 
rural artisans who form 35-45 x>^r cent of our ix>pulation. District 
Rural Developnent Agency (DRDA) could be the converging p>oint for 
teclmology transfer and diffusion at the district level, the 
counterpart agencies for providing technological services could be 
the District Industries (DIC), the Krishi Vigy’^an Kendras and the 
volunt:ary agencies. At the state level, agencies like State 
Councils of Science and Teciinology Institutes, (wherever they 
exist), and State Polytechnics could heliD. To develop an atmosphere 
f or acceptance of teclinology based rural industrialization 

j would ":be.. necessary to educate people through 
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extensive demonstration, and training , {seeing is believing) . , There 
should be a long term cajni:)£iign for promoting rural 

i ridiis t r i a .1 i za t i on . 

30. INTOMATIW SYSTEM - 

Effective iriforiBation management system at the district level is 
now a must. To this end, a centrally sponsored scheme for computerised 
system of data collection, analysis and information diffusion be set 
uyp in each district rural development agencies with a centralized linl^ 
up at the State level. Such a computer should maintein an inventory of 
natural resources, assets, manpower availability and estirrated demand 
for human resoui’ces. Specific xroject of rural industriali zation could 
therefore be examined for locational availability of raw-materials, 
labour and market. Such a data system could help in establishing 
natural xxrojects for a group of Dlstricts/Blocks/Villalgc^s. 

31. THE ACTION 

The total concept of our New Plan is that we try to execute 
changes in the rural areas to achieve both social developwient and 
increased productin in all jx^ssible sectors at the same t,,inie* The ba.sicy 
i-jrcriiise is that 1 lies e are- not rru,it.ua]]\ , "b?C' 

The coriii-lementar iiy ?a-;>l.Keeri t.he two is -sc; iiigh., ' t'.hat 

soruetimes one front carmot proceed beyond a poi.nl witiiout. ihe 

simultancfous or prior develox^nient in the other. 

For e.g. , when agricultural -inxxiuction is, rincrea:sed through 
development programmes, infrastrtjctural develoxxnent (roads, markets, an? I 
transxx:>rt) are also essentail in order to- reap higher benefits r^f ' 
harvest. Post-hars’-est , technology. ■i.mpro\eiT!-ents .^.irc.also r.teress-ary, . i'o 
enable the farmei* to get b€-‘tter foiv thcs. Xarxiuce-. ' . If per ‘‘ent 

serv i.ce , the f armej'* .loses , - .i.nt r-r’os I... and . there J 1 riol !".■«? any;- . 1 :■ 

{ie\'elGi.Viierit . Th€.:‘ref*:)re, we rm.isl' a,]sf.c«,]fr--el'oxe i|cHir:ris rvit i..fi idea-..; 

village and, taluk level. -. 

*Another „ ini|:>ortani .ixrsic . trraid .in IRDP is -th,e special emphasis li. 
.the'weake^r section. It is not:; only im-proving llieir ]evel of liA-ing 

but also to increase their involvement in the developnent process, i.e. 
more ' creative ".and" '.inovative.- -- i:->rocess-.^ le^ading', 'to .a. ix^sitive and 
oi^timisti.c livings,.' 

So more production, more sux>xx)rt systems, more employment, more 
income, equitable redistribution, and bette^r liff'^ (with more fluui 
proxx)rtinate investment on the rural poor) are the exxx-cted r'esijlts of 
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the IRDP programme - but in order to translate these objectives into 
realities synchronizfition is a must. 

Assuming we have prepared the mcxiel plan to achieve this, 

1. What are the resources required for these plans? 

Money, Men, Machinery, Time. 

2 . How doe you decide upon the amount of required resources of each 
category? — both financial & physical. 

3. Where do you require them? At what place? 

4. At what point of time — when? 

5. Who are the change agents? 

— the State Govt? 

— the Central Govt? . 

— Voluntiiry organisations? 

— The rural beneficiaries themselves? 

So basically, we have to decide upon tliese important factors. 

As we all know, the sky is the limit for the high objectives and we 
have to be realistic in deciding how much we will achieve by wliat tirne 
l^eriod. To achieve the most idealistic end, it may nc\-er be I'xjssible iri 
the given period of lime given the constrat in t.s of time, money and othei' 
resoiU'ces. Therefore, have to p-'g our objectives. 

For this, we liave to fix our priorities for the given i:x;riod of 

time. 

In India, we liave our five years plan rx;riods, where we set the 
targets for each sector. Given the constraints, we may have to be 
selective in locating social and economic activities over space keeping 
in view the development of backward areas. We should have both 
functional and spatial integration. 

We have been trying to achieve the specified targets (sector wise, 
function wise, area wise) in the form of schemes and programmes , 
focussed on the rural people. 
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But noWj these prograrantes can l>e broken down into seprate projects 
- a iiicro' unit of independent activity, with six^cific investaiient costs 
and benefits and the beneficiary as the importent, active person. Wien 
these projects are inter-related - they have to go on with a team-sprit, 
to be intermeshed, as if in a net work (simultaneously and sequentially) 
to achieve the final objective in time within the costs prescribed,. 

A. ASSESSMENT OF RB^^IREJyfENTS 

(1) PHYSICAL 

a) We have to be specific in out assessment. The need is 
different for different programmes. We also cannot have a 
uniform set of developnentel programmes everywhere with due 
regard to the differential conditions existing in our country. 
The same programmes can also need different amount of 
resources in such circumstences . 

b) First we must take an inventory of resources available (block 
sui'veys) - human resources, skills, imemployn^nt , minerals, 
natural resources. 

c) Present structure of occupation, 

d) Economic pjrofile at present. 

e) Potentials, aspirations aiid e?vix?ctai..ions . 

f) Capacity of the rxiral people and motivation 

g) Social infrastructure- availability and aspdrations- 

Education, Health, Housing, Wat.ersupply , roads, trariSi>orl , 
nmrkets . 

(B) Decisions on the targets to be achieved witii a realistic appr-c^arh 
in consul tilt ion with benef iciaries/p€:x:)xde on the b<isis of tiie 
availability of financial and trained rminix:5wer resources. 


a. 

Formulate projects for with an eye on 
forward and backw’ai-d linkages, manixiwer 

ti'ie aval 1 abi 1 i ty of 
avai labi Irty * 

(i) 

Calculate 

the cost of investment 


(ii) 

Calculate 

the recurring costs 


(iii) 

■Calculate 

the expected benef its . 
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b. The ^ need for training the official in project ..formulations 
clearly identify the projects which can be really implemented. 

c. Train project manpower, beneficiaries. 

d. Timely availability of project inputs- linkage development, 

e. Proper technology to be imparted so as to achieve a given 
productivity standards. 

f. Provision of marketing facilities - post harvest processing 
facilities - to enable the rural masses to reap benefits. 

(C) At the same time the Local/State/Central Govt, should plan to 
j.mprove and increase the support systems like roads , transport 
systems, marketing yards, ix)wer etc. to help them to achieve 
quicker results . 

(D) Monitoring and Evaluation- both physic^^il and financial - with a 
feed back system to help us correct deviations and to go on 
further and further (like a thermostate) - Self eval nation by 
beneficiaries to egg them on - special incentives and nmotivation 
prog,raiTm]e . 

Mien the targets are given (which has lx?en w-orked out bas^^J on the 
above said factors), we are in a position to calculate^ the 
financial requirements', 

NATIONAL TAHIETS 

1. IRDP - subsid 3 =^ amount for beneficiaries bas€;xi on progranmn/ 
requirements. 

2; '.Plan 'targets ’ for ' inf last rvictiur': develo-pment ■ - tasc^d on need.,' 
H6?re the sliare of Centre and States to be 

3, Wiich Dei^artment incurs how much for what scheme in 
which district/block to be clearly specified with time frame 
and also to be implemented as planned. The benef ieiary ’s 
success depends .on ■■ this # Special ' penalties' for'.non- 
imx:)lementetion should also be stated. Double incentives 
should be given for proper implemeritet ion t 
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a) INFRASTRUCTURE 



District/block 

Who 

(How Much) 

Funds When 


(Where) Name 

Dept . 

Amount 

''■Resix)n-: 



Name 


sibility 

Scheme 1 





Scheme 2 






b) WELFARE 

(i) Recurring expenditure ( current/revenue ) 

(ii) Capital Expenditure - 

At present, mainly all rural development programmes are capital 
exijendiiure programmes. The running/mainteining of the social 
infrastructure like schools, hospitals, roads, etc. should always be 
provided in the current budget of the State/District. 

But wiiat really happens is when new social improvements are nKide, 
the extra recurring expenditure for running them are not provided in the 
revenue budgets of the block/districts. For e.g. , in a course of thi-ee 
or four years, the social infrastructure in a given block might have 
improved with additional hospitals, schools, first aid centres, better 
roads etc. Since these are not revenue oriented organisations (no need 
to talk of profits, wiien the revenue is zero) as they cater to the i:)Oor 
rural masses the additional expenditure provided in the revenue budget 
do not adequately cover the actual requirement.s and tlicrefoi-e the 
quality of programmes suffer, bringing dowri tiie whole system back tc> 
square one. Sometimes, it may be worse than where tb^'y slnrted. For- 
e.g., if irrigation dams and waterways are built in a i»rticular year, 
and if the water systems at the field level are not ineiintained proix^rly, 
after a passage of time, the fields may either be flooded or not get 
adequate water. We have cases of many primary health centres, priinary 
schools etc. which are not run at all due to lack of funds. Sometimes 
either we have schools without adequate number of teachers or without 
basic facilities like black board etc. Then there is no enthusiasm or 
incentive to attend school, and the poor remain illiterate. We also 
have roads constructed ui^er NREPj which have become very bad either due 
to bad raw materials or because we were not able to maintain it . This 
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also brings out the fact programmes which do not have adequate funds for 
proper implementation end as a waste of scarce resources. 

Our present actions should aim at removing these dangerous 
situations. If we are going to build and rebuild the same 
roads/schools, etc- in our poverty alleviation programmes, it is simply 
going to be a waste of national resources and it is going to be a farce. 
So we should first aim at such type of social infrastructure 
developments , which can be maintained and run by the rural masses 
themselves for their own benefit. For e.g., a chilling centre at a 
ncffliinal cost can be maintained easily. The provision of preprocessing 
and post-harvest facilities at a nominal cost will enable them to 
understand the importance of it. A benefit is well understood when they 
pay for it. A village/block school which imparts vocational training 
may be perpectual than a general school without students. A homeopathy 
or paramedical centre is better than an allopathy centre since the rural 
masses have faith in it. Mobile vans for health ser\’ices (both human 
and veterinary) with their own village personnel may bring a change. It 
is necessary to have basic medicines required for saving a life. 

The cost of such prograiranes for each department/function v?ill have 
to be worked out in the block and aggregated at the distr'ict level. The 
manpower required should be estimated and trained. It is necessary to 
have the local iJersonnel, interested in his own area development, as far 
as possible. Implementation and administrative planning will have to be 
carried out thoroughly and simultaneously. It is important to do a few 
progrananes well than to do haphazardly a number of prograirmes. Then 
each department should also work out the working capital requirements 
for each year to maintain the suppxjrt system. At present we have not 
worked out these working capital reipuirements, clearly and si^ecif icall.y, 
with reference to each and every programme and all figux'es wei'e adhoc. 
Tl'iis leal to the failure of the schemes. 

We should also identify the critei-ia by whic.’h the prosix?cts for a 
l>jrticular programme may be judged as excellent, average or unavailable. 
At the same time we should also develop parameters to judge the 
capability of the organisational set-up. For e.g. the following 
criteria may be used to judge the prospe-cts of new siiecific programmes; 
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1 . Ratio of present 

prograiranes to ix)pulation 

Very high 

Medium 


Low . , 

2« Literacy rate 

Greater than 

-f 1 

Natiorvrl 

average +■ 

vr 

Less., tlian , 

Low - 

3. Market distance 

Too far 

Medium 

distance 


Near , 

4e Electricity /power 
availability 

Excellent 

Medium 


Not , 

Availcible 

5. Training inf rastructiire 

Excellent 

Medium 


Not 

Available 

6* Service Availability 

12-24 hrs* 

4-12 hrs* 


0-4 hrs. 

7* Roads - Length per 

1000 kms. of geog- 
raphic area 

Greater' than 

If^f national 

average 4^ 

IcT 

Less “16^ 
tlian 

national 

average 

8. Resource base 

Excellent 

Mediimi 


Low'" ■ 

9. Technology availability 

Excel lent 

Medium 


"Not - 

Available' 

10. Machinery availability 

Excel lent 

Medium 


Not,' ' . 

Avail. able ' 

11. Ratio of expecteci 

pi*odiiction to exi:>ect.ed 
i„ r 1 C remen ta .1 ' demand . 

Greater than 

one 

One 


'.Less than ■ .. 

one 

12* Veterinary Doctor 

Very high 

Medium 


Very, pooi'* 

1 3 . Fodder ava i lab i 1 i t:^^ 

Excellent 

Medium ' 


'Very 'low; 


The above 13 seunple characteristic may be used for rating 
prospects. 

Higher ratings can be given for better prospects and low ratings 
for poorer prospects. For e.g. , if the market distance of a particular 
block is too far, then it will adversely affect the programme. Then it. 
will be given a value of 1. A high rating for nearer market will be 3, 
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and a medium distance will be 2. Then we add al..1 the ratings to 
ciilculate the potential of a j^rogramme, The nitiximum will be 3 times thcf 
number of charactei'^i st.ics . Then we can categoriSS the total Integra t^xJ 
prosi:>ect for the programme as excellent, average or very low deix^ndi.ng 
uiX3n the score. 

In the same way, organisational capability should also be 
classified as strong, average, or weak depending upon the situation. 
Few of the characteristics which will enable us to decide are: 

1. Availability of trained personnel at the DRDA/BDO offices. 

2. Availability of trained personnel in the haiik branches 

3. Vehicle availability with all the concerned personnel 

4. Level of authority, sufficient administrative powers to take^ decisions 

5. Willingness and Motivation (incentives) 

6. Procedural Simplification 
7* Monitoring Squad 

8* Team work of the nuniber of banks and other officials in\'ol\"ed 
(cohesi-on) 

9. Demonstrat.iori clinics. ■ 

Once we give rat.ings to the a:bove. org^tnlsatiorjal^ charade rd,stJ;cs 
higher ratings for strong (value 3) , lower for weak (value 1) and moan 
value for average {value 2)— we vvill be able to add up and finci i.he 
integrated scores. This will be again classified as sirong, 
average^, and wealv, de'pending upon the -score. 

Now we can draw the cai^ability - potential iTiatrix with 3 rows and 3 
columns. The programme with a strong capability and excellent, potential 
will be taken up first. If we hcive strong oipdility but thinking of a 
programme/scheme without any potential, we will drop the programme. If 
we have very low organisational caiability and an excellent programme 
];x)tentiaj , we will train the team or change the team. 
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POTENTIAL tnM-EiX- 



Excellent 

Aver-age 

Low 

strong 

Very High 

Develop tlie 
potential and 
achieve 

Go to anotJ-ier' . 

.S'Cheme 

Average 

Go ahead 

& train the 

team 

Try hard to 
achieve 

Drop the Scheme 

Weak 

Train mana- 
gement or 
cliange the 
team 

Very d i. f f i cu 1 1 
try hard tlii^ough 
training 

Innovate 

Build People 
Morale 


The above mtrix is self - explanatory. 

As already diseased in order to develop the organisat j.onal 
capabilities training courses should be conducte-d to disc:i,iss a few 
model project profiles* 

The working of - the whole system should be care.^fully assessc-xJ bn 'the. 
field staff.* The review^ should be used for further co.rr*ecti\af» .action..* 
At i->r‘es.ent there is an inci'easi.ng realisat.ion ■ that appropriate, 
utilisation of funds available .is essent.ial* At the field' level ^ joi.nt 
efforts are being made by all th.e officials and organisat.ions concerned'* 

Along with the above suggestions » the recommendat.ions already- marie 
about the three support functions in the resj^ective ci-iaptirs 
and .VI) should enable ' us to' establish a beit.er syst.eni. "taiiy of 1!'^'" 
r:t?-'iVc;raruendations aTready made iu * hos<^ er-'*' ar-'' u'V ^ oa; ! 

in tjj’dijr. lo avoi.ii unnecessa''n" i-epeU j t ',1 o .; 1 '^:^ l ,)|.5.iinr'>i.K.l^d a 'u i.i.h 

refei-ence to staffing, training, organisat ion sinK-luraj met I'wxiology of 
working arc all already contained in those clKintei's, 

We hope the impleiBentation of these suggestions wil] lc*ad to betlor 
X:>rogranimes and fuller utilisation of resources to nchleve ixneTly 
alleviation* 
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PROJECT: 


AMNEXU RE - I 


"ANAI..YSTS OF (•’nE3)T.T LINKAGES T N 
IRDP". QUFSTIONAIRE FO R LEAD 
BA NK/COMMF-H CIAL BANIC/RR Bs 



INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTOATION 

Nw pram 
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1 . M.'irn?-' of tJiC' Rnok. 

2. Location. 

3. Type of office - branch cvffjce/c:ocipernl I ve/ni?I?/ony other 

t. Tyt>e of credi I faci l ities provided. 

a) Teim loan ; 

I) 

TT) 

III) 

TV) 

b) W. C?ip Loan : 

I) 

11 ) 

III) 

IV) 

5. Particulars of IRDP Loan. 
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'I'ab le 5 ( n ) 


!<’.i n.'irK.'Tn 1 P^qiii r-fitn iit n 


Yf'aj- No. of fauii lios Sf^ST 


for- SC/ST f'fir ol I kt k 


19R1-82 

1982- 83 

1 983- 84 

1981-89 


Table 5 (b) 

V i ( in I u ■ bn ) n Ik I a t k r ■ g i Vf t » 


Year No. of familif'S SC/ST SCVST oUkmr 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 


6 . Sjibs : 


'I’nble J’ («) 


Year 


Subsidy receivefl 


Used 


1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 


1 




"c :1 k nor ' wise Mo of 
on.i l:,s 


Arnoi u ^ t o f Sul )s; id y 

J oan 


No of liruio- Srf/Sr 
f i c’ i n V i 


1981 --82 

^r;r*.i on! I ure 

Forestoy 

A1 I led 
ac tA i ties 

RurKil 

Arl i5-’;au 

Set A' "ire 
Btisiness 

Other 


TVabl e G ( c) 

Sofifine KiAK> No of ATnount, of Subsiriy Mo of brnK’-- SO/ST 
units loan fioiarues 

1982-83. 

,Asr i outtur^e ' 

Fores fu-y 

A'1 ,! ted 
acrl.vi.ties 

Rttt‘al , 

.\r I i sau . , , , 

SMr-ion R' 
flu'OrK's.^. 



Ml 


Sc'hr'me wise No of Ain'niot of 
iinif.s loan 


Siihoirly of ii 


.1983-81 


Ago i oil 1 tni-e 
Fofost..ry 


All i 0(1 

11 os 

Ihirnl 
Ar 1 i sail 


Soa'*\'i,oe ^ 
nnsi ness 


Ofl'ier 


Tab le 6 (e ) 


Scho'me wise No of Amount of Snbshly Mo of 

uni1:s lovin fionofioia 



1981-85 

Ago leu I lure 

Fooost.oy, 

Allied 

aetviiies 

f^urnl' ' ■ 
Arfvisan 

■Sei'vice 8f. 

business 


, sryST 

r"' i r:‘S . 


nihf r* 
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7 |„) „1,oMlK.r l:ho J u,l oC b,.....!' i- i j h 

YOU ill .-iclviilKie - if y'-s lion '"'"’y ' 


(b) Also l.o the cone 


•ornod figrJK-ies/.K-lxH-hn-'nts, 


B. 


Your* ccmmient,. ox\ 


the l.ype of Ivnofieio! i' '■ selectrd 


• ■ : r ihe ri^ht Ivtir-f ic-bu i otc- not 

9. Jn your opinion, iflhoMhn r ii,,, boncrioiai 

what is the reason for wrong sei<< ion o 


Mnn 


aval 


lability of individnab 


b. Friendship 


Felal ions 


d. Other considerati'His 


10. Wiieathcr' 


ather Vikas patrikn was iss.u d ■ upiat . <1 




1. Wieath-'r’ tire 5 years 
by DRDA? 


plan for the dist riot /hlork has 


Fl,eathr>r it is ava i labl e wi th yon? 

I'/licn was it a\ailablE'. 


r-nlat ed tn 


Ir^Ied then 
•res? 


been prepared 


r-. * 

f 


Mini "U'T'' i,he agonic if'F; iuvDl.verf | vu'-t ?'? r’li of' f’i 

|;’1ans? 


3. Miottior* ihofo 15^ nn anii'„«aj, I fli 1 r-f /lU ^ ? 

Is it. aval j able tv it;]) yrai? 


K MK"*a f.l'K’?'' annual lifan aotually 1 nrlj oa I r-’S I lio fiinr * f i o? la I I ,i nliafy-'S. f ra* 
rK'f: i \” I f Ics undra* fidd'* 'md iiie afy^aic.i uf;: ini'dx^'^d in pnov Id.ing ' 
samr'? 


fr, V'.Va'‘n yrju ,as 5 :t(„K:,' la,! f 'd i„n I hc:‘ pr’n|nr'a f, i on a.if f' i •. c • yr-ar- Ida?! and. annua! 
plan? if sn, ' in ddiaf. Kay? 


fv, ' If yon lia.,vc any fIon!.)t. ahout tdionc'*'' dan-unif 'uf '■* do yfur- g^’f ■: 

cdaidflcd, ■ modi Id cal cny improvor'i? naplain, in drd a 1 1 ' .n'i f.li 's{:'rKd. fi c 

l>oint s? 


7» Miaf ac!,.i.on Is fakcai hy DRDA i.n dJiiS' !'‘oganr! ' a fd-or d.isc.aisslon^^? 


MSIIUC-I. (MJMIJIM ■' 

1. , .. Whoatdiory tdio ,l)CP a.nd A.AIVwas fcaTii:ici:1a,fa:''d liy .wun* jiank?, j a^.1i*'d 

u’afV :iyonf* hanks' Tf) ' 1 : 0 ? ' . 


If you rioofl nny < lari firaf.hju, inudi f i< '« ! i'su, r < 'd l(*f -n ic'u of 
orodi!,' how a.k,i yon go ahonl. i toi’ ;( o^ pana I ^ ■ d- ■ I ri j I a^ f’r>i T.oarh ; gatilv^ 
ot hfa' d3rtrilC''3ii\ancdir'\H') . 


:V. ■■ hoos llio, Ia'a,d Ikink hof,f»; y^ai a^it h yr^ 'fon^an I No h2'3,? , I f : :|Rac ::ii 

.j S, dt.HH, '?,' ^ 

In Vdi(\a!hor* ajid ])!>!' f\j r i nf.ogia ! f -d? whrd aw^ \ou? rnnn>* ad • • ? 
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1*(a) flois’ you i fiiul; \]k' c ck<! cii r^i t ion < un 1 


1(b) Do you f liink ( lio systeni of coord in'H 


To IV' you iv'U <* >iu'0 I f’ (ni'tffUc; ( riuinDrxf /uriioun f ) 

{ I to 1 Rl^P 1 n Tot ni o f i <:^\ \ i r\ Sopn rn t o I ('f •? 

() ♦ Give tlclailu of IRDP lorgofR fi’c G-, u.< !no\r!l 

NO SaM'iFS 1982-83 1983 81 

Target achlcvefl I'aTgct. ar'Inmed 
Mo A?nt« No Amt* No Amt . No z^mt . 

2 

3 

I 


7. Do you, live ■se|;)aT'al,.e 1 argots, for*.. tPDP* f 

How j,t :is fixed d (.Pd:ai,1 s of . laHt'.. 3’yr'nT'o*, 

Support, . . 1982-83 . ' l98:Vdtl'. '- . ' 

. Tai'get .actuaJ . .Tar'g^-d acRuul 

No Amt* No Amt* No Amt, No Amf 


m: - i if'prriv.rM',|a 

i r»u i.s i i e? 

'or* TPDP? pf) yon teef;-' 

for t I.IO In 5 ?!, 3 . ypa,rs * 

1981 85 

Ta,rgot /rclrleved 
No Amt", No Amt* 


d*;'"VfVf op''i)'"‘Hf ,i,n D(T? 

■ 198 1 -'85 
Targ#-d. n/d.iial 
No 'Vtii . No \nil , 
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8. of' 1 r9)i I, i t y of I hr' fru • i |i I i t-t. .ffir 

(ilff icii.l lAes 

r\) Vel erinar y I a I - fkn*’ rnany - 


l i) Ma rl : a I s Ik uv inaiiy !)i.sl;nr: f‘ 

c) I r i; i on - ];>or r*r‘ icgular ily 


d) r?nw mat er ials Wliole Sale Mat ! of e. 

e) Tiwis|>ort. Bus\ Set a- i ere ~ Ml v:efM,.her' I'^arka 

f ) iTisiiT'aiK C f'aci I i f i es- 

g) Bank fax’il it ies ' hn^; many diatanec 

h) Ware fionsing/ et.nrnrk' 

:i ) iniia’frved agricult ural implement s. 


9* If suppc’rtjng litjkagr's arr* ik)!. aval laid 


a) Who should devfdof) it? 


b) Why rlid they give Irvaii to that relfonK' i 1‘ I Ir li T:as not 

a;va:'i latile? 


c) If 0 . 1 , 1 ] 'prjr f ive l intogr had Ivmi laffin'r d by a par f loula?' 
ag^’U^’Vj liow flo you loynit or It^dr orm?mi i ii«* ad Is b! lositdft, 
r:,oniHienl ? 


10* No* of banks In the b loci “ 


Bank 


Br a riches 


po['ula| ion fcnfar rl 


1 . 


. 2 ,* 


3 . 


to 


ii.)M ri F ic.A'r:i(.)N 

1* Wio identifies thf:* i^onerieiru \ 

2» Is i'l:- in tiie cr'edi! c'nmps? 

3. Do yon (Bnnk) pnrficipoie in i-t iB* f n I -i? 

4, Miat role do yon play in asst^ssirig !k {u*f ic^inry befor e 

sane: I ion: 

a) Belongs to below poverty liwo 

b) He wan! s t hat paid icular proJr*ot. 


c) Wlieatlier he is caivxt>le or lias the atjility to manage tlic 
asset: - how do yon judges? 


d) Do yon rdnoati' trim about r f [viynif rd , iid/TOfd, aulxsidy 
e tc: ♦ 


Wlioat lier piopei' records of a ppj leal. tons. ? cm '^ d vf'd/sanrd ionrxl/ 
periding/r-ejerd ed ar*e Icdd In tjranrli or('ier-/Pf?nA and T/sad fVnik? Do 
tliey r-mbinlt this stateimirt to Uie Ift'atl , 


6« Are there c*a 5 >es in wtrich earlier rejerd ca'a:': ha'^* hf*on ernsukn’ed 
and loan sanctionc'd ? Give r€?asons : 


7. At what- levals the applicat.lons wet e r(\)ect<d : 


13 


Scheme 


Table 7 (o) 

No. of loart 
applications recoi \e<l 


I’otiditisf Ilejectfai 


Amount . No. amount No. amount 


1981-82 1 


Table 7 (b) 


Sclieme No. of loan 

api>lications received 


Fending Rejected 


1982-83 


Amount No. firnount No. amount 


Table 7 ( c; ) 


Scheme No. of loan 

ai)plications received 


Fending Rejected 


Amount No. amount No. amount 


1983-84 1 


4 
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'I’able 


Scheme loan 

npi.1 i cat ions reccivetl 


]v[q. Amount 


fend i rig lleject.ed 

Me. amount No. amount 



1984-85 1 


O 

4i 


3 



8. Reasons for rejection: 


Scheme Reasons 

1 
2 



9. 


In what way do you think the DHDA c:an holi> the 

thi. stage, so U«,t U,c spplical.ions ,,..J no, ,«■ re,,oc,.e.l. 


cl « 


b. 


c. 
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10. Aver'age time for loan sanction 


Schemn Time In clays 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


11. How many times the licneficiar-y has f.o nieel I In' ni?r)A, h-u 
before the loan is sand ioned? 


Scheme Bank DRDA 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

11. (a) Time delay in receiving the money. 

12. (a) Total invesiment rerinired. 

(b) Total investment less subsidy. 

(c) iftiether loan+subsidy is disbui sed. 

13. How do you satisfy yourself with rerereinc to double 
getting money from different blocks and different, banks. 

a. Scheme wise 

b. Banli wise 


officials 


f i nanci ng : 


11 


13.(a) Are there such coKes in your- 'irea < (’ > 'jti - i t i ( iii. 


14. Average amount of loan: 

Value Tc'rm loan W.Cai> hrm Ct iiii'orn !e loan 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 


1983- 84 

1984- 85 


15. (a) Flow do you rix tFie inBlalmenl.!-; nC !• ] !>im'n(? 


(b.) Mien does the rep.'iyment staid f i om I hr date of first, issue of 
loan? 

Scheme I’eriod 

1 - 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


16. Number of certificates requlre<l at ttie I iiiK .if •vuictlon? 

17. Surety for loans below Its. 5,000/-? 

18. Whetlier field officials meet the lH*nef iciat ins to chof.'k on tlie 
usage of assets and its ccaitinuous oi>eral ion? Flow ofteni? 
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19 « (a) flow maTiy jmpr' 0 |)or utllisaf ic*ir' 


(b) Miat action do you t,ake? 


(c) What are f lie pr'ohlems facerl? 


20« How the action/in acvtton of DRDA, al ageficie*? whirti may 

have resulted in impT'Oi>er utilisat ion r-4 |r>an - their fiature ami 
specific effect: on tlic bank? 


21. (a) Detai ls of the procedure fol lri^a?*! b; Mr * in r ''dousing tlie 

subsidy. ? 

I 

(b) Is it satisfactory? ' 


(c) Any suggestions f.o improve Ihr* [>r(H * » Inr 

(d) Non-utilisation of subsidy, reason' . 

22. Ihe loan agreement of the b^ink with tfr' H'Dr iKirroH^nce for* wltieh 
amount. 

a) loan 

b) loan subsidy 

c) Wliether there is a separat e agr rnmir nf for- subsidy 


REF>AYMENT/b!DNITOK .TM(;/rx y I NATTDN 

!• (■') pverr dtifs ill (Ttotikwisv) 

tncwe 6 motit iiM 12 moni !i5-: l!i iiionlli*; 2 ! inant tiK 

No. of fimt.. No. of niiit . niiiL. Mii.of 

a/<-K I, ■ 

1. 

2 * 

3. ■ . 

4. 

5. ; 

6 . 

7. , : 

1* (b) Over dues :in IRDP (Blockwi se) 

more 6 monllis 12 monlliM HI Mini}!': 21 inniilhs ' 

No. of amL. No. of am!. Nc.'-f amt.. No. of fiiiit, 

a/cs a/cs a/v'' a/cp 

1. ; f 

2 . ■ ^ - 

3. ! : 

4. . 

■ i 

5. ■ ■ H: 

. '■ ■ . 1 ' 

6 . 



How do you foMow-up 1 he .activities give .td iil;;? 


, 24 ''. 


than 

24 


2 
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3. Do you seaid ilnif'lj iiiformfi.f..ion Do botf'svvr! " irpnymr'uD f 

4. How freqviently your st aff vi.Kit l lie tioi i I’w a ' 

5. What help you get I'roin VTiW/BlX) with relVa ii' f to rofo rrj ? 

6. Suggestions for improvement? 

7. Miat is the i)osition for recover^, in ImuI o | 

Schenies less tliari more tiuui mot n tluiu mote th.tn 

6 motitiis 6 months i2 tnonths IB montJis 

No. of amt.. tJo.of amt. No, of amt. 

a/cs a /.■:•, .a/fS: 

Agricul- 
ture 

Indust- ‘ 

ries i ; ^ 

Other : • 


MONIIORING 

1. How do you monitor an IRDP loan? Mint is tlie proordure? 

2, Details of statements submitted by your lii anelies to cont rol 1 ing 

authorities in respect to IRDP, W-b? ' 


3. How does your coordination machinery Indwc- n bankr./DttD'VHIX) work? 
Give details? 

4. (a) Wliat is your PTipc^rience? 

(b) How ofleti you 


No. of amt,, 
a/ c-s 
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(c) 

W'ha he:' Iris 

f lic im r 1 

(d) 

Ar-e liiey \ 

'ogu 1 a r':’ 

(o) 

Da loo of 1 

[XT'/fM Jdl 

Yrar 

No, 

of 



lings 

1982- 

-83 


1 983 

-81 

■ 

1981 

-89 


vdio 

are tJie 

oilier i 

moot 

ings: , 


1 . 

Doctor 


2. 

■ IbO'cVievr 


3. 

Sa V'jia nef) 


1. 

Village 1 

vxQtmn i 

r>. 

DIX) 


(5. 

Ba'nkor-s 


7. 

Iiiscr’a/rK:' 

r:- cHV 'li t 

8. 

SfK'ial Workers 

dd'y 

to ^JId, mimile^s of 


iVit cFi Ho. of Who v:-if5 I h< • 

IIS' nil '! I v. liMiil: c-f f i' inl. 


it" f ! \ 




1. How do jou drrive the pro joed, s’ f'Kporlod UK-emio ; 

Si ’hc<lu 1 n? 


niid 


2. Do you aroopt DRDAf' criteria? t>r do vou oarTW out 

nsscssmcT^t.? 


mm' 

tiffi - 
rial 




r'r>|;aY monl 


yni?' oMi 


I 


Miflhor (lirrr- l;> --tiy (IH-f'eronc- and bfuik’s 

assos.stmri! ? dou' I-ny/' ip tlic- rki vni-'^f tK. < ’ In 'hich pchf|r>n? 


Sc.:l 


HHDA 


I’-ank 




3. 

1 . 



^ ^ 


Mial. 

a.ra-' t he ar eap fxf di vergence-r-eaaoiis? 

Staff 

c;l.r‘eiU; 5 tli of t he f^r anclir^s 

__ _ “.,ii9lL.,PRDA, fLlKtt.*- 

1. 

BraiK;h Ifanager 

Nuinbei‘ ■ , i 

2. 

Field Officet's 

'A 

3. 

AgrirulturalAF;5-ri slants 


1. 

Officers 

■ i 

5. 

(iLerlc:^ 


fi . 

Ca.s!iJ.ei.‘ 


7. 

F^eens 


tlinl’ 

is the nfM ni in yrdiu’ }fank 

f(.)f nlafr ''I I'f n'dti? 

(a) 

No . of 'aec.*onr,) is - 


(b) : 

V' \ ,1 1 ir* o r ( 'OX 11 1 1 , s 


(c) 

Area covered 


(d) 

FA >\ ni j ri i - h a \ c^. n k *< ' n r < 1 


(e) 

Volunie of procJicd ion in 

the i» 1 c>ck 


! f how mnc:h tr-o,: 


Is tJie staff in youo branch is arlcqnatc? 

No- Off'icras -? ObiN/: 


Ifa.ve IftDP 'K’:.conii !.s 'taa'uil i.od in add i t. i ^ ^ o ■'^rl: Ir'cl;' lt'>w , manx' 
att ended to lltDI* acr;ontd e? 


Do yon re<[nii'e ?iioro staff for* IHI^D .arr^ran i : ' 

(a.) Do yon have adcfina te disci I, i onata e i ' vest ed in hranch 
l.evel? 

(b) Wliat are yonr* i;)ov;ra:-s? 

(c) Are they ade'jnatf' to handle^ tlr IPD?' e -n-"' ciive rvmmr'nts. 

What, is the ravic: ti ofi of staf f f owr>! d:-* IDt^!' n: t i (• iai-ie'^e' 

(a) Invo.l venient 

( b) Dnt linsiaein 

(c) Imposition 

(d) Doe'S not enre 

(a) Do yonr rnithori ti ok semd^ guid? l in^ s foT' liandlirtg IRDf^ 

accaainfis? 

( b) Ar'o they ado<]ua f e? 


{,:cy)',,,Do;you rKv>(i llK:)^e,a^!arificaf;i■on iii, any, ar-r'-t?.,. 


flavo you/yonr staff atl.oridod any progtanum- n?D!\ give 

details? 



21 _ _ , ■■■_ 

14. Do you think that such triiinlng f.rr^of;^r‘aMncs wiJ 1 - ho,.lp in 
iniplementatiori? If yes, how? 

15. Wiat. av(:\ f lie IR!)r‘ prehlcmr. : 

(a ) Drocedurva l 

( b ) I)i f f 1 cu I f i rn : 1 1 1 oar ic: 1 1 on 

(c) Di f fb 11 1 f ir>^; in jnonitii-ing and nni - rvicion 

(d) Pi ffi cullies in I'ecovm'y 

(e) AtvLilude of benryf iexai'ies 

( f ) Intel* agency C(:>r>ndinat4 on 

(g) Irlentif icalion of bcTO^f iciar ice 

(h) Select iofi of vial>le sc*hf n^' '> 

(i) any otlien 

16. Banks credit deposit. latio: 

Year* Tola 1. Pi’|>osit led a! ad ' c 

1981 - 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 


1984-85 
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PROJECT: 


ANNEXURE - II 


"ANALYSIS OF CREDIT LINKAGES IN IRDP: 
GtJESTICa^AIRE FOR DRDA/BDO 



INDIAN INSTITUTE OF ETOLIC ADMINISTRATION 
NEW DELHI 
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FOR DRDA OFFICIALS & B.DO’S 


1. (a) Did you prepare an inventory of local resources - 

Yes /No 

(b) If yes when was it last prepared - give details - 


(c) If not, why they did not do it. 


2. Review of the prograjmmes of all agencies supporting TRDP Resource 
Survey - 

(a) Was it done? (b) When !c) Mio did it? 

Resource of the block Prograntne Org/Dept . Comments/ 

Concerned Resources 

' 1 - 

2 . 

' 3 . 


4 . 
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3. a. (b) How are the programmes monitored by agencies'; 


Funding of these programmes and conciirrence of funding 
age'ticies - if yea. 


Programme Org/Dept. Concerned Comments & Resources 


Expected effect of these programmes and actual fall out 


d . Inter 


action between two or more programmes and its results. 


4. 


How the programmes are linked to DDP? 
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5. A list of the on going/planned schemes in the district along with 
required support facilities, whether support facilities are 
available or not, & if not when expected. 


6 . 


Was the Standing Cksranittee (SC) of the District Consultative 
Committee (DCC) set up? 


7. Was the DCP prepared by the SC of the DCC by the Regional/Zonal/ 
Head Office of the bank? 


8. Is there any instance when you were able to achieve your point. 
Did you know the reasons behind the plan? 


(a) Type of programmes and its details. 


(b) The amount of credit required. 


(c) The budget necessary. 


(d) Time frame. 


■2B 


(e) Responsibility - the persons involved. 


9. Do yon .prepar’e a block development x:>lan sector wise? 


(a ) 


Did yon ha'\"e [.raining in [>] winning any ti.me? 


(b) Is there any help from Colleagiies/Superiors? 


(c) Do they call you when, .your organisation meet .to, ' ciisci.iss, about 
pre[.>arcit ion of 'the, same? 


(d) Do" you. find: 'out' about' .t'.h<a "'block' 'Wants/Needs? 


10. How do you de^velop schemes tliat are inter-supportive? 


/ 


11. Were the district, development i>lans along with bJockwise plans 
with breakup data of different progrciimies av^iilable before 
t>£iriks finalised the DCPs? 


12, (a) Staff strength of the office 

1. Officers 

2. Field Officers 

3 . Agricultural Assistants 

4. \alla-ge Le\'el Workers 

5. Clerks 

6 * , 


(b) i\li£it' i,.s ttie liuriu in your '■flMcc for staff strength?, 

1 . . ,Ai:‘ea covered ■ 

2. , rV4>ii]ati,on c'ox^ered 

3. Volume of production in the block 

4. ' ' 'Any other., 

( c ) Is the staff , in ,your ; . office 'is .adeqijate? ' ; If ■■ 'not'; , , ^ tiow 
extra neede<i? 

'■"No'..'.' Officers ? ■ , Clerks ■. ■? ' ;■■■■' 

(d) Have tlie IRD programme resulted in addit.ional work load? 
niany attend to IRDP work? 


and 

the 


rrn ich 


How 
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(e) Do you reKjui rc^ moi'e stafV for 


13. (a) Do you have adc^quate d iscreai ionary ' ix>wers? 


(b) ’iVl'iat are your pKjuers? 


(c) Are. iiiey adc^juat.e to handle IRDF^':' Give ecjuuie'i' 


I'i. \vlia.l is the reacU.on of staff towards IKDP bencdti clary ? 


! a, ] ] n\c) 1 xicii* m 


lb) Eritiiusiasm 


(c) Imi>osition 


(d) Does not. ('arc 
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15 , 


Do your author i 1 i e^s and regular guidelines for handling IRDP 
accounf'..s? 


(a) Are they adeq 


(b) Do you. need uiore clari f ication iii riny area"' 


16* Ha\’'e you/your staff attended any i.)rogramiiTie on IRDP - If sc ,,g.i„\'e 
details? 


17. Do you thi.nk 
i mplernen t:a, 1: i. on ? 


that, such training programmes will help in 
[f yes how? 


18. What are the IRDP problems? 


(a) Procedural 


(b) Identification of beneficiaries. 
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(c) Selection of viable schemes. 


(d) Attitude of beneficiaries. 


(e) Inter agency coordination. 


(f) Difficulties in monitoring and supervision. 


(g) Difficulties in recovery. 


(h) Difficulties in sanction. 


( i ) Any cithei' . 
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HOUSE HOLD SURW : 

1. (a) When was the house hold siirvey done? 


(b) Wliether bankers were involved in the survey? 


(c) How the survey is conducted? (Get a survey form). 


(d) Wlij ch age group for which scheme - are there any preferences? 


(e) No. of women beneficiaries? 


How are the family ' plans made? Wl?o wc^re inw^lved?? ' Were the 
allow€ai to express their opinions? 


{ a ) Future earning plans? 


(b) Past experience - family occuixition? 



(c) Plans for younger generation'!' 


(d) F'lans for wonien/girls? 


(e) Recjnired fimince - how do they get it? Do they iuive any id'-a 
about bfink loans, subsidy etc. 


If) Do they have the capacity to generate income if they become 
bencf icciarvie.'-'’ Tlioir educat i. onsil profile, motivation to work 
etc. 


(g) How to coiu-;.ecf- the family plans to the schemes of the 
di'.".-eLop!ii6’nt •tgency'!' 


ANNUAL CREDIT PLANS : 

1. i#!;! le. proiv'iring t.he Annuiil Credit Plan do you take the NABARD/ARIXl 

Criteria of unit cost of projects into account? 


(a) Wiether the unit cost, given by .ARDC/NABARD is reiewint to the 
infiat. Lon asptict - location aspect etc. 
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(b) If aspects of ’a’ is taken into account then how the [new 
caJculation is done? 


(c) If aspc^cts in (a) are not taken into account wtiat are the 
X^roblems? Can you sped f icially give examples of cases. 


(d) If the money given is less than ARDC^ criteria, why was ,i„t. less'? 


Were tlie credit demand projections hasd on p)erfcrniai;Kx^ or'on 

the exxxr'cted development p>lans and xjrogramnies? 


. is the la'ocedure for assessing . tiie district credit need?., ' tJs 
it , iirograHime wise, need, block wise .nee<i or any other?' '■ 


Is, tJiere any, i,.ec}'aiicaj; :help' t.b . the. benef icia„ries 


(a) In 0ianaging their assets? 
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(b) Do they have counselling officers or sessions? 


(c) Are they encouraged to bring in their problems? 


5* IVhat are the on going schemes their details 


Qi going schemes No. of beneficiaries Loan amount 


b. 

c . 


f . 


6 . Wiai. are the infrastructural/technical linkages available for each 
.■scheme? , ' , ■ ■ 


Scheme Available Not avail^lble 


a . 


b. 



If li.nkages are not available* 


(a) Who should develop it? 


(b) Wfiy did they give loan to that scheme if thc^ linkage was not 
available? 


ic) If supportive linkage had been promised by a i^irticul/tr e.gericy 
how do you iBonitor their commitmeni. * Is ii. 

Conments . 


Wliat ai‘€3* t,he new schemes? 



New Schemes 


Plans of Mnks 


PI ans of DRDA Wliel he i * they 
match :or not 
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9. Whether supporting facilities have been develoi>ed'’ 


Schemes Developed Not. DeveJoiefj 


a. 

b. 

c . 

d. 


(a) If not developed, who is to deaeloi')'?’ 


(b) Why the loan is sanctioned without tl'ie sirpixjrtlng facilities'!’ 


10. Wlietlier all these above things are taken into corusiderati oi-, l>efore 
finalising -V\F’ 1985, as required by RBI: 


(a) If so who are the participants? 


(b) If not why? 


(c) Then how' did they finalise or is it still in the process? 



dif f erent 


/ 


11. After finalising the AAP, how it has been allocated to 
bank branches and different blocks - 


(i) On the basis of schemes? 


(ii) No. of beneficiaries? 


(iii) Availability of supportive services? 


(b) Have they been done according to distributional justice^ with 
certain basis as area, population, industry^, viability, or 
some other criteria? 


(c) \Vhen was each branch informed of its share? Does every branch 
manager gets a copy^ of the AAP with particular reference to 
his area of operation? 



12. IMPLEMENTATION: 
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(i) Resixjnsibility fixation - whether a laarticular individual has 
been assigned a particular prograjutne and held responsible for 
its working. 


(ii) Time Schedule - has it been framed. 


(iii) Credit work shops - how they are conducted? 


(iv) Wliether the list of beneficiaries is put up every quarter at 
DRDA/Baniv branch along with the scheme? Timing - wlien 


13. Problem widli reference to Ranks Calander Year and DRDAs fi.nancaol 


14. Vikas Patrika -whether printed and given - Credit passbooks 
wiiether printed and given and up dated? 
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15. EDUCATION : 

(a) No. of schools in the block? 


(b) No. of children attending school? 


16. What is the procedure of training the IRDP beneficiaries about the 
schemes, subsidy, loan, insurance, repajTnent, interest etc. 


17. Are there any cooperative structure in the district? What are they? Are 

they functioning or defunct? 


17. (a) If they are functioning, do they get credit for IRDP through 
these cooperative Institutions. If not what are the problems? 


18, Whether DRDA, Block Officials meet the beneficiaries to check on 
the usuage of assets, and its continuous oix^ration:’ How often? 
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19. If not whether concerned departmental or beuik officials are 
visiting to check on the operations? 


20. Whether every village of each block is concerned with the same bank 
or other? 


21 . In the district >dnat is the longest distance between a bank in a 
village? 


22. (a) No. of banks/block population 


(b) No. of banks/District population. 


(c) No. of tanks A>lock area. 


(d) No. of banks/District area. 
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Annexure III 

Code Book 

Project - "Analysis of Credit Linkages In IRDP" 

Card I 
Banks 

Page Q.No. Details of the Question No. of Col. No. 

No . Col . 


1 . 1 

1 2 


Name of the Bank 
Location : 


State'' 


1. ORISSA - aanj.-iiii - 1 

Pari - 2 

2. W. Bengal - N.ADIA - 3 

DAR.JEELTNG - 4 

3. K.ARNAT.AlvA - - 5 

- MYSORE - 6 


b. District 

c . Block 
Card No. 


1 


3 


TjTJe of Office 
Lead Bank 


1 


Com . B . Branch Of f icc! 2 

Cooperative Bank 3 


2 1,2 

1 


1 4 

2 5 

1 7 


1 8 


RRB 


4 
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Page Q.No. Details of the Qtjostion 
No. 


No. of Col. No. 
Col . 


1 4 Type of credit facilities provided 1 


Credit Facilit^ 


Only Term Loan 


Only W. Cap Loan 
Both (composite) 


any other 
No credit facility 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Annual Action Plans 

tliether the 5 years plan for the 
district / 111 r>c!': tcis rieen pi-epared by 
DFffiA? 


2. No 

8 . Uncertain 

9 . Doubtful 

tliether it is .;r::uilablc: yois? 


1 . Yes 

2. No 

8. Uncerain 


Wlien was it available 

1. Very early (2 years back) 

2. Ijist year 

3 . Very late (just now) 


8 • lJncerta.iii 
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Page 

No. 


7 


7 


Q.No. Details of the Question No. of Col. No. 

Col . 


2 What are the agencies involved 1 13 

in the preparation of five year 

plans? 

Number of agencies 

1 . 1 Agency 

2. 2 Agencies 
8 . Uncertain 

3. more than 2 agencies 

4 . Uncertain 

3 Wliether there is an annual dc'. - 1 14 

elopnent plan for the District/ 

Block? Ts it availril.’le with 
you? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3 . Doubtful 

Available \vi1.h ybv; 1 13 

1. Yes 

2. No 

8 . Dovibtf ul 

4 Whether annual plan actually 1 16 

indicates the functional linkages 

for activities Under IRDP and the 
agencies involved in providing the 
same? 

::: : : 1. Yes 


2. No 
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Page Q.No. Details of the Question No. of 

No. Col. 

8 5 Were you associateKi in the prepar- 1 

ation of five year plan and annual 
plan? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

8 . Sometimes 

8 6 You have any doubt about these 1 

document.s . 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3 . Sametiines 

Hov do you get them clarifiol, 1 

modified or improve-d explain 

1 . contfict fegional Office 

2. consult DRDA/Block 

3. Tlu-ough BLCC 

}. corisulting Lead Rank and con- 
cerned department 

8 7 UTiat action is taken by DRDA in I 

this regared after discuss! on 

1. Action 

2. No action 


Col. No. 


17 


18 


19 


8 . Doubtf ul 
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Page Q.No. Details of the Question No. of 

No . Col . 

If ainswered 1 

1. Through Lead Bank the matter 
is desired 

2. Necessary corrections are made 
by DRDA 

8 1 V?hether the DCP and AAP was formul- 1 

ated by your bank? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

8. Uncertain 

l{ii) Kav. yom- banii’s role 1 

1. CXiX’ Regional Of f i re is asso- 
ciated in tills 

2. Being a Lead Bank we formulate 
the EKCP & .AAP 

3. Ctoly participate in idanning 
and to implement It 

4 . No role bj' our- bank 
8 Uncertain 

8 2(ii) Do you need any clarification, 1 

modification, real J coat ion of 
credit? 

1. Yes 

2 . No 

3. NO clarification required 


Col. No. 
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22 


23 


4 . Uncertain 


Page Q.No. Details of the Question 
No. 


No. of 
Col. 


Col. No. 


How you go about it. 

1. Discuss with our Head Office 1 25 

2. Refer to Lead Bank 

3. Discuss with BDO/DRDA 

4. Raise in BLCC &. DLCG meetings 

9 4(i) Whether DCP and DDP integrated? 1 26 

1. Yes 

2 . No 

5. Doubtfu] 

4(ii) What are your comments 

1 . W% execute schemes as j;>?r 1 27 

i ns tructions or requirements 

2. No coordination of DCP, DDP at the 
preiJEcratory stage; 

3. In some projects they are linked 

9 4!a! How you think the coordination can be ’ 28 

be- improved T' 

(l}Block level planning instead of pl- 
anning of District level. 

( 2 ) By personal rapport and mutiial coo- 
peration. 

(3) Banks should be given due improtance. 

{ 4 ) In the preparation of DDP , Bcinks sho- 
uld be consulted. 

(5) Participation of the bankers at the 
VLCC. 
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Page Q.No. Details of the Question No. of Col. No. 

No. Col. 


(6) By conference of bankers. 

(7) EDO’s should take more interest. 

(8) Block level coordination. 

(9) Doubtful 

4(b) Do you think the system of coot- 1 29 

dination is effective? 

1. Yes 

2 . No 

. Not, always 

9 5 Do you iiave separate targets (num- 1 30 

ber/amount) for IRDP? 

1. Yes 


2. No 

8. Some cases 

Do you keep the IRDP i nformt j on 1 31 



1 . Yes 

2. No 

8 . Sometimes 


11 8 Percentage of non-availability of 18 32 to 49 

the facilities leading the diff- , 

culties. 

Availability of the facilities 
1. More than adequate 


2. Adeqxmte 
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Pa^e Q.No. Details of the Question No. of 

No . Col . 


1. Veterinary hospitals 

-1+1 

2. Markets 

-1+1 

3 . Irrigation 

-1+1 

4. Raw materials 

-1+1 

5. Transport 

"“1 + 1 

6 . Insurance 

-1+1 

7 . Bank facilities 

-1+1 

8. Ware housing/storage 

-1+1 

9. Improved agricultural 

-1+1 


implements 


11 9 If supporting linkages are not 

availahle 

a) Who should ctevelop it? 

1 . Central Gfoverranent 

2. District authorities or DPDA 

3. EDO 

4. State Goverranent 

5. Ambiguous 

6. Cooperative sector 



Col . No . 


5G 


Page Q.Nb. Details of the Questicai 
No. 


No. of Col. No. 

Col. 


b) Why did they give loein to that 1 51 

scheme if the linkage was not 
available? 

1. To achieve targets 

2. Directions from the Regicmal office 

3. For the development of the rural area 

4. No loan is given without support 
8. IMcertain 

5 7(a) VSieather the list of expected IRDP 1 52 

beneficiaries circtilated to you in 
advance 

1. Yes 

2 . No 

8. SometiiBes 
if yes, 

How many days in advance 1 53 

15 days - 1 

15 days - 1 nranth - 2 

1-2 months - 3 

more than 2 months - 4 

7(b) Also to the concemd agencises/ 1 54 

departments. 

1. Yes 

2 . ■ No 


8. Uncertain 
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Page Q.No. Details of the Question No. of Col. No. 

No. Col. 

5 8 Your cooment on the type of bene- 1 55 

ficiaries selected 

1. Right selection of beneficiaries 

2. Wrcffjg selection of b«ieficiaries 

3. Friendship and relation 

4. Political interference 

5. Non-involvanent of banks 

6. Right selection of beneficiaries 

but sdheme not properly allocated. 


IDENTIFICATION 

12 1 Who identifies the beneficiary? 1 56 

1. Block Office 

2. Bankers & Block Jointly 

13 2 Is it in the credit camps? 1 57 

1. Yes 

2 . No 

12 3 Do you (Bank) participate in 1 58 

identification? 

1. Yes 

2. No 


3 . Uncertain 


Page Q.No. Details of the Question 
No. 


No. of 
Col. 


Col. No. 


13 4 What role do you play in assessing 1 59 

the beneficiary before sanction : 


a) 

Belongs to below poverty line 



1. 

Yes 



2. 

No 



3. 

Uncertain 



b) 

H€S wants that particular project 

1 

60 

1. 

Yes 



2. 

No 



3. 

Uncertain 



c) 

Wheather he is capable or has the 
ability to manage the asset 

1 

61 

1. 

Yes 



2. 

No 



3. 

Uncertain 



How do you judge 

1 

62 

1. 

Field inspection 



2. 

Traditional occupation 



3. 

Viability of the project 




4. non-involvanent of the banks 

5. personal integrity or past dealir^s 

6. Training about the scheme 

7. Availability of Inf ras true txjral 
facilities 


8. Uncertain 
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Page Q.No. Details of the Question No. of Ctol.No. 

No. Col. 


d) Do you educate him about repayment, 1 
interest,- subsidy etc. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 

13 5 Wheather proper records of applica- 1 

tions received/sanctioned/pending/ 


rejected are kept in branch office/ 
DRDA and Lend Bank? Do they sxabmit 
this statement to the Head Office? 

1. 

Yes 


2. 

No 


3. 

Uncertain 


Are there cases in which es 
cases have been considered 
loan sanctioned? 

irlier 

and ' 

Earlier cases of rejection 


1. 

Yes 


2. 

No 


3. 

No answer 


If Yes reasons 


1. 

Defaulter 


2. 

Sch«ne not viable 


3. 

Due to Banks interal work 

4. 

Technical grounds 


5. 

Not applicable 


6. 

Uncertain 



63 



65 


66 


53 


Page 

No. 


6 


Q.No. Details of the Question No. of Col. No. 

Col. 

10 Wheather Vikas patrika was issued - 1 67 

updated 

a) Vikas Patrika issued 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 


Updated 

1 

68 

1. 

Yes 



2. 

No 



3. 

Uncertain 
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Code Book 

Project - " Analysis of Credit Linkages in IRDP ” 

Card II 
Banks 


Page Q.No. Description No. of Col. Col. No. 

No. 


Bank Indentification No. 

2 

1-2 

State Indentification No* 

1 

3 

District Identification No. 

1 

4 

Block Indentification No. 

2 

5-6 

Card Indentification No. 

1 

7 

Average time for loan 

10 

00 

1 

sanction 

Scheme - Agriculture - 

1 


Animal Husba 

- 2 


ndry 

Agriculture 

- 3 


■ &.. allied 

5*2 Rural Artisan - 4 


ISB 

- 5 


Time - 0-7 days 

- 1 


8-14 days 

- 2 


15-1 month 

-3 


more than 

-4 


1 month 


Page Q.No. Details of the Question 
No. 


No. of 
Col. 


Col. No. 


16 


16 


18 


19 


19 


11 How many times the beneficiary has to meet 

Scheme Time Bank & DRDA 

Agriculture - 1 15. 18-32 

Animal Husbandry - 2 
Agriculture & allied -3 
Rural Artisan - 4 
ISB - 5 

11a time delay in release of 1 33 

money 

1- 0-7 days 

2- 8-14 days 

3 - 15 - 1 month 

4 - more than 1 loonth 

5 - Uncertain 

15a Fixing the instalments 1 34 

1 . As per bank guidelines 

2. According to the schemes 

3. Net inccsne from the schemes 

16 No. of certificates 1 35 

(1) Number 

(2) Uncertain 

17 Surity asked 1 36 

1. Yes 
: 2. No : 

3. Uncertain 
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Page Q.No. Details of the Question No. of Col. No. 

No. Col. 


19 18 Field officials meeting the 1 37 

beneficiaries 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 

once in a week - 1 1 38 

twice in a week - 2 

thrice in a week - 3 

once in a month - 4 

More than a month - 5 

19 19b Action - 1 1 39 

No action - 2 

Uncertain - 3 


20 20 Resiilt of action or in action 1 40 

of DRDA 

1. No action by DRDA. 

2. DRDA should have specific 
guidelinesfor recovery. 

3. Legal action should be taken 
against the beneficiaries. 

4. Wrong selection of bemef iciaries 
by DRDA sometimes result in the 
release of loan to people who do 
not deserve it. 

5. Results in non recovey of loans. 


No. of (>d1.No. 

Col. 


Page Q.No. Details of the Question 
No. 


20 21a Procedure of DRDA in releas- 1 41 

ing the subsidy 

1. Delay in release of subsidy 

2. Details of procedure followed 
by IM)A not known 

3. Follow the guidelines 

4. Subsidy is released in advance 

5. After getting utilisation 
certif icate 

21b Is it satisfactory 1 42 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3 . Uncertain 

22 2 Follow up 1 43 

1 . Personal contacts with 
the borrowers 

2. Checking of securities 

3. Through correspondence 

4. Pre and Post inspection 

5. Notices issued 

6 . Field approach 

7. Legal action 

8. Joint village level n^et- 
ing of the Bankers and the 
block officials with the 
beneficiaries 


9. Ikicertain 


58 


Page 

No. 

Q.No. Details of 

the Question 

No. of Col. No. 

Col. 

22 

3 

Timely information 

1 44 



1. 

Yes 




2. 

No 




3. 

Uncertain 



23 


23 


frequency of the visit 

15 days - 1 

16 days - 1 month - 2 

1 month - 2 month - 3 

more than 2 months - 4 

Help frcxn VLiilfeDO 


45 


46 


1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 


23 6 suggestion for improvenents 2 47, 

in recovery 

1 . Involvement of Goveminent 
machinery in recovery . 

2 . Subsidy should be released 
after the part repaym«it of 

■ ■ the loan is , siade • , ; 

3. Recovery camps to be held 
every mcmth. Participants 
shc«xLd be banks, blocks and 

DRDA. 

4. Action to be taken against 
defaxilters and for misutil- 
isation of funds . 


48 


5. More staff and vehicle required. 


Page Q.No. Details of the Question 
No. 


No. of 
Col. 


Col. No. 


6. BDO/VLW should be given targets 
for recovery and they should 

be given some incentives for 
achieving the target. 

7. Imparting of education about 
the lean procedure euid the 
repayment and the programme 
to the borrowers. 

8. Legal powers to be given to 
the managers for misutilisa- 
tion. 

9. Coordination between Banks, 
Government officials and 
political leaders. 

10. No Political interef erence . 

1 1 . Rephasement of loan or recovery 
law to be simplified. 

12. Use of mass media to educate 

the beneficiaries about recovery. 

24 3 Coordination between Banks, 1 

DRDA & BDO 

1 . No coordination between Banks , 
DRDA or Block regarding selec- 
ticn cind recovery^ 

2. By personal contacts and reg- 
ular visit when necessary. 

3. Thou^ BLCs meeting. 

4. Bank subnit subsidy utili- 
sation certificates to the 
DRDA. 


49 


§0 


Page Q.No. Details of the Question 
No. 


No. of Col. No. 
Col. 


4a Experiemce 

1 . No coordination - exists 1 

on paper not in practice 

2. Meeting - a format ily 

3. Meeting not held regularly 

4. Proper coordination existing 
between banks and officials 

25 5 Important people attending the 1 

DCC and DIRM meetings 

{ 1 ) 1 . Doctor 

2 . Serpanch 

3. Village revenue office 

4. EDO 

5. Bankers 



(2) 1. Doctor 

2. Serpanch 

3. Village revenue office 

4 . EDO 

5. Bankers 

6 . Teacher 

7. Insurance agents 

8. Social worker 

27 4 Area of divergencies 1 

(A) 1. Yes 



(B) Difference in tinit cost 
of ISB Sector 
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CXIDE BOOK 

PROJECT - "ANALYSIS OF CREDIT LINKAGES IN IRDP" 

CARD III 

BANK 

No. of columns Col. No. 

I. Staff strength of the branches 

1. Officials - 2 col. 2 8-9 

2. Lower level - 2 col. 

1 . 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 

2. More than 5 
8. Uncertain 

n. What is the norm in your 1 ll 

bank for staff strength? 

1. No. of accoiants 

2. Value of accoimts 

3 . Areas covered 

4. Population covered 

5. Volvane of productican in the block 

6. All the fact,ors 
8. No. msrms. 

III. Is the staff in your branch adequate? 1 11 

1. Yes 

2. No. 


9. Uncertain 


G2 

How much extra you need - 1 col. 

1. Officer - number - 2 col. 2 12-13 

2. Clerks - 

3. No need - 

IV. Have IRDP accounts reesulted 1 14 

in additional work load? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

8. Uncertain 

How many attend to IRDP accounts? 1 15 

Number: 

1 - Two 

2 - Three 

3 - Four 

4 - Five 

5 - More than 5 
8. Uncertain 

V. Do you require more staff for 1 16 

IlfflP accounts? 

1. Yes 

2 . No 

8. Uncertain 

VI. Do you have adequate discreat ionary 1 17 

powers vested at branch level? 

1. Yes 

2. No 


8 . Uncertain 



63 


VII. What is the reaction of staff 1 18 

towards IRDP beneficiaries? 

1 . Involvement 

2. Enthusiasm 

3 . Imposition 

4. Does not care 

Vila) Do your authorities send regular 1 19 

guide lines for handling IRDP accounts? 

1 . Ye s 

2. No 

3 . Uncertain 

b) Are they adequate? 1 20 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3 . Uncertain 

c) Do you need ioore clarif ication in any 1 21 

area ? 

1 . Ye s 

2 . No 

3. Uncertain 

IX. Have you/your staff attended any 1 22 

programme on IRDP. If so give details? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 


3. Uncertain 


1 


X. Do you think that such a training 
programme will help in implementation ? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3 . Uncertain 

XI. What are the IRDP problem: 1 

a. Procedural - Selection 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3 . Uncertain 

b. Difficulties in sanction 1 

1. Yes 
2 . No 

3. Uncertain 

c. Difficulties in monitoring and supervision 1 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3 . Uncertain 

d. Difficulties in recovery 1 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 

e. Attitude of beneficiarids 1 

1. Yes 

2. No 


3. Uncertain 


nr, 

f . Inter agency coordination 1 29 

1 . Yes 

2 . No 

3 . Uncertain 

g. Identification of beneficiaries 1 30 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 

h. Selection of viable Schemes 1 31 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3 . Uncertain 

i. Any other (specify) 1 32 

1 . Yes 
2 . No 

3. Political interference frcra local politicians, 

4. Delay in advance release of subsidy. 


8 . Uncertain . 
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Beneficiary Quest innaire 
Annexare IV 

Name of the District 

Name of the Block 

Name of the Scheie 

Name of the Financing Bank . 

1. Problems in selecting scheme. 

2. Problems in acquiring the assets. 


3. Problems in maintaining the assets. 


4 . Problems in support systems such as markets , roads , hospitals , rastf 
materials) training etc. 


